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COTTCIISZSD  HULLS—A  PPJICTICAL  IITSULATICIT  lOR  TSE  SCUTH 

CottonsGQd  hulls  iiake  a  pr?.ctical  and  ine.-rpsr.sive  o-jiildiiis;  insulating 
me.terial  if  they  tier,  "be  used  v-.dthin  hauling  distan.33  of  cottonseed  oil  r:.ills. 
The  hulls  are  ironi  70  to  30  percent  e.s  efficient  in  insulation  value  a,s  iiighr- 
grade  cojiiinercial  insulation  and  help  to  conserve  fuel, 

Advajitages  of  using  cottonseed  hulls  for  insulation  are,   that  a  local 
material  •■/ill  "be  used,   transportaion  is  released  for  --rar  purposes,   and  a  market 
is  created  for  a  product  not  much  in  denii?.nd,   says  the  U.S.  I)<5Dartment  of  ^igricul- 
ture.     In  genera.1  it  is  not  economical  to  insulate  the  v:alls  of  vjell-huilt 
houses  in  the  South,  hut  vrhere  ^^alls  are  poorly  ouilt  or  of  ineta.1,  v:all  ins'ola— 
tions  may  prove  economical. 

The  use  of  insulation  in  the  ceilinf.,  not  only  a.dds  to  v/inter  comfort  out 
also  red".ces  s"i;jarner  heat.     Tests  oy  the  Depcartmont  and  the  University  of  G-eorgia 
shov;  tlnat  a  4-inch  layer  of  cottonseed  hulls  in  the  ceiling  of  an.  average  south- 
em  farmhouse  reduces  fuel  consumption  in  i.-inter  from  20  to  25  percent. 

Cottonseed  hulls  have  T)rovod  economical  and  effective  for  insulating 
sv/eetpotato  and  similar  storage.     Ahout  3-l/ 3  po^jnds  of  hulls  are  used  per. 
square  foot  of  4-inch  thickness. 

Cottonseed  hulls  may  "be  easily  treated  a.t  lov;  cost  to  make  them  fire  re- 
tardaj.it.     The  follov.dng  treatment  ha.s  Deen  found  effective;     Spread  the  hulls 
and  dr^/  them  in  the  c'Jii  for  at  least  1  day,   turning  often.     On  every  100  pounds 
of  hulls,    sprinkle  ^  solutio".  consisting  of  65  po-onds  of  ^r^ter  an.d  13  po^onds  of 
commercial  ai'^monium  sulphate;     stir  the  hulls  during  and  a.ftor  sprinkling  to 
assure  luiiform.  moistening.     The  hulls  must  he  dried  thoroughly  Defore  using. 
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ADEQUATE  mJTRITICU  MEANS  HIGHER  PHODUCTIOH 

Inadeq-Qs^te  nutrition  of  animals  often  leads  to  nutritional  disea.ses, 
inefficient  use  of  feeds,  high,  production  costs,  I07;  production  levels,  a.nd 
sa"bota^'e  of  the  ifation*  g  feed  supplies,  sa2'-s, 

Adequa.te  nutrition  is  one  wav  livestock  gro^'^ers  may  help  to  attain 
higher  food  production. 

Intensive  feeding  for  high  production  is  sometimes  carried  out  on  the 
farm  in  a  manner  that  deprives  animals  of  a  proper  va^rietv  or  choice  of  na.tural 
feedstuffs.    The  adeqiop.cy  of  the  ration  depends  not  only  on  a  sufficient  qus.ntity 
L)ut  also  on  the  skill  of  the  feeder  in  selecting  suitable  feeds  of  good  quality. 

Here  are  some  feeding  suggestions: 

1.  3e  sure  yoix'g  animals  get  enough  protein,  Ca.ttle,   sheep,  sn.d  horses 
do  v-ell  on  plant  proteins,   out  s'^-^ine  and  poultry  usually  grow  faster  and  produce 
"oetter  if  some  proteins  of  anima.l  origin  such  as  milk  products,   tanka-ge,  or 

f islU'ieal  are  fed. 

2,  Prevent  calcium  and  phosphorus  deficiency  ""dth  supplements  contain- 
ing these  minera.ls,  and  let  animals  get  direct  sTjjnshine  for  vitamin  D.  This 
vitamin  can  he  fed  as  a  supplement  if  more  is  needed. 

3,  Iodized  salt  is  a  convenient  i.^ay  to  feed  iodine. 

4.  Like  iodine,  ms^nganese,   cohalt,   copper,  a.nd  iron  are  needed  in  small 
quantities  in  areas  ^/here  minerals  are  low  in  feeds. 

5,  Vitamins  are  important  in  anir.ial  nutrition  too.     A  deficiency  of 
vitamin  A  or  carotene  may  cause  Dlindness,  diarrhea,   s^yelling  of  the  legs, 
convulsions,  and  death.    Feeds  rich  in  this  vitamin  are  fresh,  green  pa.sture 
grass,  v.-ell~raade  silage,  ano.  ■^ell— cured  hay,  ^^-hich  hs.s  retained  a  good  green 
color  and  is  of  the  current  season^  s  crop. 

6.  In  feeding  stored  feeds  a  good  plan  is  to  feed  additicns,l  sources 
of  vitajnin  A  or  carotene,  "because  stored  corn  or  other  grains,  li;.:e  stored 
roughages,  lose  some  of  their  vitajnin  content  y/hile  retaining  most  of  their 
nutritive  value. 
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FB/S  T7AYS  I'D  SAVZ  LA3CS,  PO^H  liv  QrimiiHOr 

Five  '.Ta^^s  of  ss.ving;  laoor  and  pover  in  grovying  corn  ha.ve  oeon  ■recommended 
07  engineers  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   sa;)-s. 

The  reconmenda.t ions  -■■ere  ura.de  after  experiments  '.~ere  oarvied  out  for  11 
years  at  Ames,  loxva,  03^  the  Department  01  Agriculture  and  the  lovra  Agricultural 
Hhcperiment  Station. 

The  five  travsj 

(1)     Overhaul  all  machines  "before  the  -^-orking  season  to  eliminate  loss 
of  time  duB  to  machine  failures  e.fter  r/ork  is  started.     Overhauling  should  he  a 
hunt,  for  trouDle  and  shoul.d  include  a  through  inopection  of  ^^11  -vorkin^^  pa.rts, 
cleanin^^:  out  c?ked  dirt  and  grease,   replacing  any  parts  found  to  be  noticeahly 
-.-orn,  and  making  any  needed  adjustments  to  pvoid  loss  of  time  after  the  machine  is 
taken  to  the  field. 

Use  comhinat ions  of  t'-."o  machines  in  ta.ndem  r-here  practicaole  for 
prep8/;ing  the  seedhed,   such  as  the  use  of  a  section  of  a  rotary'  hoe  ■■-'■ith  the  plow 
for  spring  plo-^dng.     ?he  hoe  may  "be  polled  "ba,ck- ard  to  "break  up  clods  and  level  the 
surface, 

(3)  Eliminate    some  customa/.-y  unnecesF-ar:r  operations  in  prepa,ring  the 
seed'oed.     "^ere  corn  has  "been  ha.rvested  "by  machine  cutting  or  disking  stalks  "be- 
fore plordng  is  unnecessary.     The  plo^^-  does  as  food  or  a  "better  joo.     Single  till- 
sg^e  ■'-ith  a  tandem-disk  ha.rrov-'  3,nd  spiice-tooth  h=^.rrow  corfoina  tion  just  "before 
pla.nting  -^,5  found  sufficient  preparation  for  eithe'   fall  or  spring  plowed  fields. 

(4)  Cultivate  only  as  deep  and  a.s  often  as  necessary  to  control 
^■reeC^s.     Shjillo-'  cultivation  --^as  found  to  oe  "better  tha-n  deep  cultivation.    A  culti- 
vator equipped  -dth  s-^eeps  and  disl?:  hillers  ^'ill  kill  pra.ct ically  all  ■".-eeds  at 
each  cultivation. 

(5)  Por  harvesting  com  v;ith  a  mecha.nical  picker,  use  large  -"mgons 
and  ;:iake  TTa.gon  hitches  and  elevator  ar mngement s  as  convenient  a.s  possi"ble.  An 
experiMent  conducted    ^"ith  a  t'wo-ro''.^'  mounted  picker  and  ordina.ry  fa..Tn  wagons 
sho-ved  tha.t  12,7  percent  of  the  operating  time  TTas  consuned  in  ch^anging  ^.gons, 
Tith  70--'bushel  -vTa.gons  and  convenient  hitches  the  time  loss  'ms  reduced  to  less 
tha.n  2  -percent. 
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HOW  TO  CONTROL  FLISS  IN  CiPXERY  DISTRICTS 


Oufbreaks  of  "dog  flies"  and  houseflies  in  celery-grovring  areas  are  caused  "by 
flies  "breeding  in  the  huge  quantities  of  v/aste  from  celery  packing  plants,  


plant  liefore  it  is  exposed  on  the  dumping  grounds,  according  to  entomologists  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  _  ' 

The  dog  fl,y  is  a.  menace  to  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  civilians  and  mil- 
itary personnel,  and  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  houseflies  is  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  pu"blic  health  authorities,   since  this  fly  can  disseminate  such  diseases  as 
typhoid  and  dysentery.     The  eatablishment  of  military  iDases  in  the  immediate  vi- 
c\-^:itvof  some  of  the  celery-growing  a.rea.s  ha'-:;  emphasized  the  need  for  effective 
control  measures. 

Eggs  of  dog  flies  and  houseflies  deposited  on  untreated  celery  waste  soon 
hatch,  8jid  the  larvae  develop  into  flies  in  about  2  weeks  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 
As  many  as  2,100  dog  flies  have  hecn  found  to  emerge  from  as  little  as  1  pound  of 
partially  dried  celery  strippings,  and  over  12,000  adult  houseflies  wore  captured 
from  the  same  amount  of  material. 


During  the  p^st  2  yearn,   oxporimcntal  v-ork  "by  tho  Dop/irtmont  has  shov/n  that 
the  waste  celery  may  l)o  crushed  "by  passing  it  through  a  roller  mill  at  the  washing 
plant.     It  should  then  "be  treated  "by  allowing  it  to  drop  into  a  vat  containing  an 
arsenical  insecticide,  which  renders  it  immune  from  fly  brooding.     Ordinarily,  the 
vaste  is  hauled  out  in  huge  quantities  in  the  uncrushod  state.     The  crushing  pro- 
cess rod-uces  the  volume  a"bout  65  percent,  and  the  savings  incurred  in  ha.ndling  this 
reduced  volume  win  offset  the  cost  of  the  insecticide  treatront.     A  circular  was 
recently  issued  dcscri"bing  tho  process,  and  may  be  obtained  upon  rcauost  from  tho 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  'Washington,  D.C.  ^  '  . 


says.     Prevention  consists  of  crushing  and  treating  the  litter  at  the 
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ADVISSL  TO  CHECK  PRICES 
Farmers  with  lilack  v;almit  tinilDer  they  v/ish  to  cut  in  order  to 
help  meet  increa.sing  war  deioands  were  today  advised  "by  County  Agent   


not  to  cut  their  tiraher  until  they  a.re  sure  of  a  market  and  have  checked 
with  his  office  as  to  fair  prices,  ■ 

A  recent  inventory  indicates  that  there  are  only  ahout  900  million 
hoard  feet  of  standing  hlack  walnut  timher,   scattered  over  farm  woodlands, 
along  roadsides,  on  puhlic  lands,  etc.,  throuf;hout  the  county.    While  we 
want  to  put  that  timher  to  any  war  use  for  which  it  is  needed,  we  need  to 

do  it  orderly  and  with  an  eye  to  "best  conservation  practices,  County  Agent  

pointed  out. 

The  War  Production  Board  ha^s  indicated  that,   to  date,  walnut 
timher  production  ha.s  heen  sufficient  to  meet  the  nation's  greatly  e^qoaonded 
need  for  important  war  uses,     Hov/ever,  a.s  the  war  progresses,  more  walnut 
trees  may  he  needed, 

Ja.rmers  who  wish  to  sell  their  hlack  walnut  timber  should  consult 
tneir  county  agent  or  forestr3^  specialists,  or  Forest  Service  representative 
who  will  have  information  on  stumpage  and  log  prices.     Some  of  the  prices 
that  have  heen  quoted  recently  for  walnut  timher  are  helow  the  1941  Census 
average  selling  price. 
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lAmi  SHORTS 


Meeting  1943  poultry  -zoal  means  10  percent  more  chicks  on  every  fprm. 
Start  chicks  early,  get  good,  stock — ^pullorum  tested  if  possilDle, 
In  producing  chicks  in  1943  remember:     Don't  overcrowd — if  you  don't 
reduce  cnicks  in  overcrowded  houses,  na.ture  will. 

All  milk  nust  "be  quality  milk  now — keep  it  clean. 

Of  the  6,096,799  farms  in  the  United  States  in  1940  only  1,409,685 
had  tractors.     Eorses  and  mules  still  have  an  important  place. 

Save  every  pig  possihle.     If  v/e  could  market '80  percent  of  all  the 
pigs  horn  instead  of  the  60  percent  average,  pork  production  would  jump  one- 
third. 

Im.munize  pigs  against  cholera     Huge  mea.t  needs  will  not  aJ.low  loss 
from  disease  outhreaks. 

Peanut  oil  is  a.  war  weapon.     It  is  substituted  for  coconut  oil  from 
the  Philippines,  palm  oil  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Malaya,  and  tung  oil 
from  China. 

Peanut  oil  is  used  in  mailing  explosives,  antifreeze,  medicines,  food. 
Peanut  ha^''  is  a,  good  source  of  protein,  and  tne  meal  left  after  the  oil  has 
"been  extracted  from  the  nuts  ma.kes  a  high-protein  feed  for  livestock. 

G-lycerin,  used  in  nitroglycerin,   is  extra.cted  from  peanut  oil. 
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PAHiraS  CLS.-3j.niTC-  UP  CATTLE  C-RUBS  U..  S..  OJ»»««(njw^ 

The  farners  in  the    neighlDorhood.  are  giving  their 

cattle  the  third  treatment  for  cattle  gTuhs  this  season.    They  have  treated  their 
cattle  for  grubs  at  montlily  intervals  on  tvro  previous  occasions. 

The  first  treatment  was  made  ahout  2  months  ago  v;hen  the  earliest  gruhs 
in  the  "backs  of  their  cattle  were  maturing.    A  month  ago  the  cattle  received  the 
second  treatment.    At  that  time,  the  gruhs  were  at  their  pealr  of  abundance,  ITow 

the  farmers  in  the    neighborhood  are  treating  their  cattle  again 

because  they  are  determined  not  to  let  any  of  the  gru.bs  get  away  this  season. 

According  to   ,  additional  grubs  may  apy.ear  on  the  bac^'cs  of 

cattle  following  the  third  treatment.    Therefore,  cattle  should  be  carefull;/ 
exajnined  in  about  2  or  3  weeks,  and  if  grubs  are  still  present,  the  infested 
animals  should  be  treated  again  a  month  after  the  third  traatment.    The  late  grubs 
have  the  best  chance  of  producing  hoel  flies  because  the  mild  vj^ather  to  v/hich  they 
are  exn^osed  aft^r  thay  leave  the  "backs  of  the  animals  so  late  in  the  season  is  all 
in  favor  of  their  survival, 

  farmers  report  that  their  cattle  are  alr.?.ady  showing  narke 

improvement  in  condition    and  are  producing  more  milk  as  a  result  of  killing  the 
grubs  regularly/.    They  expect  even  greater  improvement  in  the  coming  months  because 
grazing  will  become  better  and  there  v:ill  be  fev/  heel  flies  to  chase  the  cattle 
about  and  keep  them  from  feeding,    A  good  deal  of  credit  for  killing  out  the  grubs 

in  this  area  goes  to    4-H  Club  boys  and  Future  Farmers  of  America, 

They  have  been  upholding  their  pledge  that  they  would  produce  more  boj.'f,  milk,  and 
good  leather  and  they  have  done  a  fine  job  of  helping  the  ITation  in  its  war  effort. 
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Millions  of  aniimals  will  "be  iDorn  on  farms  this  spring.     Ever;/  :/ov:j.^ 


animsil  lost  means  less  food  for  the  United  Nations,  says  

He  adds,   "The  threat  against  an  animal's  life  is  greatest  at  the  time  of 
TDirth  or  shortly  afterward."    He  urges  livestock  ovrners  to  be  especially 
watchful  at  that  critical  time  and  to  drop  any  "belief  that  losses  of  yovsig 
animals  are  inevitalDle.    Every  death  raises  the  question,  "Why  did  it 
happen?" 

The  causes  of  most  early  deaths  in  livestock  incliide  accidents, 
diseases,  parasites,  digestive  troul)les,  a.nd  exposLire  to  cold,  and  dampness 
Im.proved  care  and  hygiene  v.dll  remove  most  of  the  dangers.     A  little  extra, 
\\rs.nnth  at  critical  times  mil  sa^ve  majiy  y:oung  animals.    Home-made  electric 
"brooders,  in  which  warmth  is  suirolied  merely  "by  a  large  electric  light 
hulh ,  have  salved  s.  surprisingly  large  numoer  of  young  pigs. 

Keeping  young  anims,ls  "by  themselves  or  with  no  older  stock  except 
their  mothers  is  gjiother  prs.ctica.l  help  in  "iceeping  casualties  of  yorjig 
livestock  low. 
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A  vmo"  PIG  mim  gits  bk 

-V    •         v  .  -in-  ^  •    1     ...  ^^.q?^TOFAeElCULTllRE  j 

During  the  spririj^  months  millions  of  voung  pig?  v-ill  oe  Dorn — out  so  jvilx 

millions  of  their  eneriies,  the  \-/orm  parasites.     "A  v;ormy  pig  v/ill  n8V3r  get  "big," 

sa^s   J  adding  that  the  ron.ndworm,  or  ascarid,  is  one  of  the  most 

common  and  irgurlous  parasites  of  swine. 

To  raise  ;^'>igs  that  develop  quickie  and  profitably,  he  urges  use  of  the  s^^'ine 
sanitation  s:-'stem,    The  system  involves  five  principal  steps: 

HenoTa  all  litter  from  the  farrov^ing  pens  and  then  clean  them  thoroughly 
with  "boiling  water,  soap,  and  lye. 

A  few  days  hefore  a  sow's  farrov;ing  time,   scrah  her  thoroughly  with  a  "biTi.sh, 
using  soap  and  warm  v;ater  to  remove  all  dirt.    Pay  especial  attention  to  the  udder,  ■ 

Within  10  days  after  farrowing,  haul  (do  not  drive)  the  sov/  and  pigs  directly 
to  a  field  previousl:.'"  sov.m  to  a  forage  crop  and  not  subsequently  occupied  'oy  hogs, 
Allov;  no  other  hogs  in  this  pasture  except  sows  and  littr-rs  similarly  handled. 

Provide  i^l^nty  of  shelter  and  shade  and  a  safe  fresh-water  supply. 

Leave  the  pigs  on  clean  pasture  for  at  least  4  months,  after  which  d.a.nger 
from  roundworms  is  relativel:^  slight. 

The  use  of  this  system  malces  pigs  ready  for  market  from  4  to  8  vjeehs  earlier 
than  under  dirty  hog-lot  conditions,  and  there  is  an  accompan7.7lng  saving  in  feed 
and  care.    Also,  the  herd  is  more  uniform  in  size  and  pra,ctically  free  of  rants, 

For  the  system  to  "be  effective,  none  of  these  steps  can  "be  omitted, 
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C-H  QU.\LITY  mTD-O  PEA  IS  TOLlSET? 


A  new  Mgh-quplity ,   cold-tolerant  pea.  adopted  in  the  So"^j.th9Pst  ha^s  "been 
developed  'bj  plant  oreeders  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  A^'ricuilture  at 
Charleston,   S,  Co 

Seed  stocks  of  the  ne?7  variety,  named  War^do  for  tne  TTando  P.iver  in  South 
Carolina,  have  already'"  oeen  distriouted  to  State  experiment  stations  and 
coEcnercial  seed  ^rroTjers,  ^ 

The  Waxido  pea  originated  as  a  cross  "between  L-xton  Pro.-^'ress  and  a  hardy 
Perfection  t^-^e  tlia-t  shov/ed  tolerance  to  hot  v/eathsr„     It  first  shored  promise 
in  the  spring  of  1939,  ^^hen  it  ^'dthstooc  iroots  that,  killed  most  of  tlie  early 
■oeas  gro^'ing  at  the  "iJ,  S.  Regional  Yeg^tahle  Breeding  Lal3or?tory,  opera.ted 
hy  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  13  Southea.st  State 
experiment  stations. 

The  Tando  compares  favoracly  in  quaJity  with  the  best  commercial  tmpes 
grom  in  the  South,  aid  has  equaled  or  surpassed  older  varieties  in  yields. 
It  loromises  to  oe  useful  for  sr.  early  shipping  pea,   for  camning,  and  for 


freezing 
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IIBILZLISS:  Iramediate 

?3-3IA:T  clover  CSAZIITG-  should  B3  START3D  2AIILY 

P'ersian  clover  grazing  should  start  earlj  in  spring,  and  even  in  --/inter  light 

grazing  is  possi'bls  if  good  stands  can  he  estahlished  early  in  fall,   

says. 

 says  that  good  grazing  practices  can  increase  greatly  the 


iS 


benefits  from  this  forage  plant  in  the  SoLithern  States,  where  it  is  "best  adapted 
to  the  lov.r-l3,dng,  heavy,  moist  soils, 

"Persian  clover,"    says,   *is  an  excellent  "grazing  plant.     It  pro- 

duces a  high-qiiality,  nutritious  protein  feed  from  late  ^.-/inter  to  late  spring. 
It  provides  grazing  from  10  days  to  2  veeks  earlier  tha,n  v.diite  clover  hut  doe: 
not  last  so  long  in  late  spring,    The  greatest  and  nost  rapid  growth  is  made 
drjring  March,  A-oril,  and  earlv  Mav,  v.dien  it  has  a  high  carr'dne  ca-oacitv,  twc 
cows  per  acre  Deing  not  uncom:.-on  on  hottom  lands." 

She  grazing  of  Persian  clover  should  "be  started  early.    Light  v/inter  graz,. 
is  possiole  if  good  stands  can  "be  estahlished  early  in  the  fall,    E^csvj  grazing 
is  not  recommej,ided  in  late  spring,  heCciuse  the  rapid  removal  of  most  of  the  top 
growth  v/hen  the  pl.ants  are  "beginning  to  hloom  kills  them  "before  they  have  a  chance 
to  "oroduce  sead.    However,  if  thev  are  only  lightly  grazed  during  the  last  30 
days  the  growth  of  associated  summer  grasses  may  "be  checked  to  a  pronoijnced  extent, 
causing  a  gap  in  the  grazing  period  from  the  time  when  the  clover  dies  until  the 
grass  has  recovered  from  crowding.    Moderate  grazing  is  desirahle,  since  it 
shortens  this  'isriod  and  the  grasses  are  less  adversely  affected, 
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Where  soil  conditions  are  favoralDle  to  whi'te  clover  and  a  mixture  O'f  Persian 
and  T'/hite  clover  is  seeded,  continual  close  grazing  favors  a  rapid  increase  of 
white  clover  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  Persian  clover,    The  spreading  of 
animal  dropjjings  in  a  clover  pasture  is  not  recommended,  as  the  ungrazed  planets 
grovring  around  the  drcpTiings  set  an  ahuiidance  of  seed  valuable  for  resseding,  The 
combination  of  Persian  clover  and  lespedeza  is  not  recommended,  "because  the  Persian 
clover  makes  its  most  rapid  grov;th  when  the  lespedesa  is  starting  and  thus  cro-rds 
out  the  latter, 

Persian  clover  should  "be  grazed  carefully  in  order  to  avoid  "bloat  of  cattle 
and  sheep.    'The  danger  from  iDloat  mav  be  reduced  bv  earlv  and  continued '  grazing, 
hv  having  a  mixture  of  grass  and  clover,  and  hv  giving  the,  animals  free  access 
to  straV/stacks  or  h:^."stacks, 

A  new  Parmers*  Bulletin,   "Persian  Clover"  (iTo ,  1929),  includes  information 
on  seedin--;  ?:irsian  clover  in  the  fall,  on  its  fertilizer  requirements,  and  on 
othjr  aspects  of  its  growth  for  forage,  ha;^,  green  manure,  and  s'eed  production, 
A  free  cop3^  may  he  obtained  "bj  writing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D,C.  ' 

#  #  #  #  #  ■ 

■  -    .  *. 
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EXTEI'SIOK  OF  CCTTOITSZIID 
GHADING  SSHVICE  PLAITIIED 


Tor  the  first  tire,   fprmers  in  all  cotton-growing  sections  ma7  in  1943  hs.ve 
the  iDenefits  of  Government  cottonseed  gradirig, 

  sa:-s.     The  Department  of  A&'riculture  expects  to 


extend  its  grading  service  this  year  to  include  iTew  liexico,  Arizona,  California, 
sjid  sections  of  Texas  near  El  Prso  .^nd  south  of  the  Colorado  P.iver. 

The  service,  supplemented  "by  the  weekly  market  inforriation  --xiicn  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  supplies  on  prices  of  cott.niseed  ?nd  its  products^  pro- 
vides cotton  growers  with  the  facts  from  which  they  c.^n  judge  ^-rhether  they  are 
receiving  full  value  for  thsir  seed. 

Licensed  samplers  draw  seed  from  each  truck  as  it  arrives  at  the  oil  mill. 
Sent  to  licensed  chemists,  these  samples  are  analyzed  as  to  tiieir  content  of 
moisture,  foreign  ma.tter,  protein,  quantity  and  quality  of  oil,  ^nd  are  graded 
according  to  U.  S.  standards.     Contracting  oil  mills  huy  all  their  seed  on  the 
"basis  of  these  grades. 

Government-supervised  grading  and  the  weekly  market  news  service  hegan  in 
1937  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
northern  Louisiana.     Tartime  dem.and  for  cottonseed  products  last  year  resulted 
in  an  accelerated  expansion  of  the  grading  service  despite  a  shortage  of  trained 
personnel.    By  lToveml)er  1942  coverage  reached  from  the  Virginia  coast  through 
Oklahoma  and  the  grea.ter  p^rt  of  Texas.    Addition  this  year  of  soutnern  Texas  and 
txie  irrigated  sections  of  tne  South-est  will  extend  its  rvailahility  to  all  remain- 
ing  cet ton-producing  States. 
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SKILLFUL  SKimilNO  MID  CURI:TG- 
CCr^SZRT^S  MIIE  VALUS  FOR  LP.AIHEH 


Country  hides  and  skins,  which  supply  aDout  a  third  of  all  the  rav/  material 
i     used  for  leather  in  this  country'-,  are  among  the  vital  materials  needed  in  the 
war  effort. 

Too  often  the  leather-making  value  of  hides  skinned  on  fanns  and  rsjiges  is 

leas  than  that  of  packer  hides  because  of  mistakes  in  take-off  and  in  curing  end. 

handling  the  hides.     Here  are  some  easy-to-f ollovr  suggestions  from   on 

how  farmers  and  tovm.  "butchers  in    may  produce  cattle,  calf,  sJid  lamh 

skins  of  "better  quality  and  higher  price.    A  hide  removed  skillfully  and  well 

cured  is  worth  3  to  4  cents  a  Dound  more  on  the  market  than  one  hajndled  carelessl 
Keep  the  skinning  knife  sharp,  "but  use  it  carefully.     Try  to  leave  all  the 

meat  and  fat  on  the  carcass.     On  the  hide  they  lower  its  quality  sjid  waste  food. 

Open  the  hide  according  to  the  preferred  pattern.    Prevent  cuts  and  scores  hy  a 

slow,  steady  wrist  motion  of  the  iaiife  hand.    Keep  the  hide  stretched  tight  with 

the  le-^t  hand  vrhile  skinning  with  the  right. 

Outs,  scores,  end  stains  reduce  the  good  leather  that  can  he  cut  from  the 

tanned  skin  and  lower  the  grade  and  va.lue  of  the  hide  ^om  the  market.    Heavy  sole 

leather  —  especially  needed  "by  the  armed  forces  and  for  work  shoes  of  those  in 

essential  industries  —  comes  from  the  hack  and  rijmp  of  cattle  hides.    Wash  all 

"blood,  manure,  and  filth  away  from  the  skin  to  prevent  staining.     Dra.in  off  all 

surplus  v/ater. 


By  all  mean.s,  urges 


use  clean  salt  for  curing,  ah out  1  pound 


of  salt  per  po"und  of  "nide.     Spread  the  hide  hair  CLOvm.  and  oe  sure  the  salt 


ree.ches  all  parts  of  the  head,  legs,  and  tail  to  prevent  spoilage. 
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S^LD  IMPROVZJGIJT  FROGZAM 
0P':NS  I  it  ?lvl  OOTTOIT  STATES 
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.  s.  DEPARTf4£MT  Ot  A3R»ULTURE 


Planting  under  the  nev;  cotton  im-orovement  planting  seed  program  vrill  "begin 
soon  in  Tennessee,  Florida,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico,  sa/s 

 (Txtension  Director  or  S-pecialis t)  ,  (Title)  , 

The  prcgram,  ejinounced  last  Se-ptemcer  "by  the  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  ^'.all 
promote  groT^th  of  a  single  imt)roved  variety  of  ^otton  in  designated  areas  vhere 
production  conditions  are  uniform. 

Cotton  gro^'ers  should  receive  great-r  returns  Tdv  "oarticipating,  Kr .  


sa^s,   oecause  cotton  from  improved  stan^dardized  varieties  ^-dll  he  hetter  suited  to 

mill  needs,  and  fields  p.^r  acre  vill  oe  ss  large  as  or  larger  l"h8ji  yields  froR 

nons tazidardized  varities.     In  addition,  memher-grov^ers  will  receive  free  help  from 

their  State's  outstanding  cotton  farmers  and  specialists,  and  pa^naents  from  ~he 

Food  Distrioution  Administration,  vhich  is  conducting  the  prograjn. 

The  FDA  will  help  hear  the  additional  cost  of  improved  seed  hy  paying  "key" 

growers  $45  a  ton  for  planting  foundation  seed  and  paying  other  memoer-growers  S>22 
a  ton  for  planting  first-year-increase  seed.     The  S22  a  ton  will  offset  most  of  the 
added  cost  to  memoer-grovrers  in  producing  under  the  program. 

Tach  State  has  tv/o  committees,  on^-  composed  of  experienced  growers  and  the 
other  of  cotton  specialists.     Dividing  the  State  into  not  more  than  eight  zones, 
the  committees  select  the  best  variety  for  each  zone,  determine  memoer-grovrers ' 
eligihility,  ajid  ap-orove  all  serd. "before  it  is  planted. 

A  memoer-gro"'"''er  is  a  member  of  a  local  association  who  agrees  to  plant  at 
least  10  percent  of  his  alloted  cotton  acreage  in  approved  f irst-year-increase 
seid  of  the  variety  designated  for  his  zone.    A  key  grower  is  an  a-p-proved  memoer- 
growsr  who  has  thr  facilities  for  -Drpducing  and  handling  pure  -planting  s-ed.  He 
secures  seed  frcm  a  reccgnized  foundation  hreeder  of  the  designated  variety  and 
produces  the  f irs t-year-increasc  seed  which  other  memoer-growers  will  plan-  the 
following  year. 
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Parm  woodland  products,  "both  for  home  use  and  for  sSreT'''j!ts9A..ij^ii  s^oss 
to  profit  in  the  farm  income  account.  At  present  the  mounting  interest  in  fv.el 
wood  due  to  shortage  of  other  fuels  nakes  tinlDer  cutting  for  firev/ood  alone  a 
profitalDle  side  line  for  many  farmers,  especiallv  if  they  can  make  time  for  the 
v/ork  during  their  slack  seasons. 

But  many  other  products  may  be  sold  from  a  farm  woodland  in  addition  to 
fuel  v/ood —  sawlogs,  veneer  "bolts,  cross  ties,  posts,  prlpwood,  excelsior,  mine 
timoers,  shakes,  poles,  and  piling.  Some  fa^rmers  who  ha.ve  had  experience  in 
getting  out  one  or  more  of  these  products  maj-  "be  missing  the  full  possihilit ies 
of  their  timher  stand. 

In  finding  possiole  nev;  outlets  for  v/oodland  products  and  in  getting  the 

necessary  experience  in  handling  trees  and  logs,      suggests  that 

owners  of  woodls,nds  in   can  probably  ma.ke  good  use  of  a  handbook  on 

33.53^  methods  of  doing  jobs  in  the  woods,  3,nd  the  most  efficient  tools  to  use. 
The  U.S.Depa-rtment  of  Agriculture  gives  this  iriformation  in  Farmers'  3ijJ.letin 
1907-F,    Equipment  a,nd  Methods  for  Harvesting  Parm  Woodland  Products.  Illustra- 
tions and  descriptive  matter  show  such  points  as  the  best  saws  for  felling  trees 
and  cutting  logs;  the  best  \ia.:/  to  maice  the  cuts  on  different  t:/pes  of  trees; 
hov;  to  haul  logs  with  least  c train;  how  to  gra.de  and  scale  logs;  v;hich  v/oodJ.and 
products  3''ield  the  best  ret'irns;  hov/  to  peel  bark  ar.d  v/ith  v/hat  tools;  hov/  to 
hook  up  to  an  automobile  engine  a  home-miade  bur^z-sav;  "Jiit  for  cuttirig  fuel  v/ood; 
hov;  to  split  "shakes";  hov/  to  pile  lumber  properly  for  drying;  hov/  to  control 
blue  stain  and  checking  in  logs, 

# 
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ALSO  C0i:S3H72S  AP.SSriC  PCISOITS 


E!illing  two  track  crop  pssts  v/ith  ons  poison  is  the  object  of  a  cricket- 
control  recomi-iendation  just  made  "bv  ento;".iologist s  of  the  U.  3.  Lepartment  of 
Agricultr.re.    The  stateiuent,  iss-!j.ed  "b7  the  AgricnltrLral  Research  Administration, 
advises  vegetaole  growers  in  the  Southeastern  States  to  use  sodir^:-.-!  fluo silicate- 
"bran  "bait  for  mole  crickets  instead  of  the  usual  arsenical  halt.    The  nev;  "bait  — > 
the  sodiijun  fluo silicate-"bran  —  Icills  both  the  southern  mole  cricket  and  the 
Puerto  Eican  nole  cricket  or  changa,    Recent  investigations  revealed  that 
arsenical  "baits  control  onl7  the  changa. 

The  bait  is  prepared  by  thoroughl^^  nixing  8  pounds  of  sodium  fluo  silicate 

v.dth  100  pounds  of  wheat  "bran  and  adding  just  enough  v;ater  to  "bring  the  "bait  to 

a  crojnhlv  consistency.    Good  results  can  "oe  o"btained  with  20  poujids  of  "bait  to 

the  acre,  scattered  lightly  over  the  soil  just  "before  the  plants  are  set  out  or 

the  seed  planted,    A  second  applic.'i-tion  of  the  same  v/eight  may  oe  needed  if  rein- 

festation  occ--irs.     It  works  better  "if  the  soil  is  ~oist  and  smooth  (not  cloddy) 

and  if  the  application  is  made  late  in  the  afternoon.    Molasses  does  not  increase 

the  effectiveness  of  the  bait. 

The  southern  and  P-j.erto  Hican  mole  crickets  are  two  different  species,  but 
often  infest  the  same  fields.    They  look  as  nruch  alike  as  identical  tv/ins.  But 
recently  the  entomologists  learned  that  the  southern  mole  cricket  is  sensitive  to 
arsenical  baits  and  vrill  stay  a'^ray  from  them.,  and  that  sodium  fluo  silicate  is  a 
suitable  poison  for  both  species, 

Sodiujn  fluosilicate  is  a  b\'product  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  and  is 
readily  available.    It  is  poisonous  to  many  other  insects,  but  will  burn  foliage 
if  applied  directly.    Therefore,  bait  -when  being  spread  on  the  soil  sho-old  not  be 
allowed  to  cor^e  m  direct  contact  with  you^ig  -slants.     Sodium  fluosilicate  is  recom- 
mended in  baits  for  m.ole  cricket  control,  not  only  because  of  its  effectiveness  but 
as  a  means  of  saving  supplies  of  arsenicals  for  use  on  growing  plants. 
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ON  COITITHOL  OF  NODULAil  '/^OBl-IS 


"Sabotage  "by  Modular  Worms,"  portable  three-panel  exhibit  just  issued  bv 
the  U.  S,  Departiuent  of  Agriculture,  makes  clear  the  serious  dan.age  caused  07  this 
parasite.    The  center  panel,  22  "by  28  inches,  illustrates  the  unthrifty  appearance 
of  a  sheep  infested  v/ith  nodular  vrorms.    Such  an  animal,  side  panels  shov/,  costs 
:nore  to  keep  and  prodiices  less  meat,  less  wool,  and  poorer  pelts  than  a  healthy 
sheep. 

!rh=  e::hibit,  advising  the  control  of  injurious  parasites  in  general,  stress- 
es the  damarre  \-/hich  this  parasite  causes  to  sheep  intestines,  which  are  the  inain 
source  of  surgical  sutures,  now  urgently  needed.    An  accompanying  placard  gives 
directions  for  freeing  sheep  from  the  parasite,  by  treating  with  the  chemical, 
phenothiazine. 

The  exhibit  is  attractively  printed  in  colors  and  is  designed  for  display 
in  the  offices  of  county  agents,  banJrs,  public  buildings,  and  other  places  v;here 
it  may  be  seen  by  sheep  ovmers.    Distribiition  is  being  made  through  State  agri- 
cultural extension  services. 


###### 
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aHOVTSSS  MAY  USS 
BOEAX  TO  P53\^1TT 
SIOIS'TPOTATO  HOT 
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nov; 


3ora^  -is  a  ohea-o  and  effective  substitute  for  T)oth  the  ohenicals,  ^ 
scarce,  that  have  "oeen  reconn.endad  for  preventing  Mack  rot  .^ant 
potatoes,  sa-s   ,  in  advising  farmers  to  saisgLiard  ...is  important 

rood  for  freedom  crop. 

Ir  treating:  hotbeds  intended  for  production  of  swe etpo tat o ^ sprout s ,  a 
solution'of  6  ^oouks  of  borax  in  30  gallons  of  water  mav  be  used  m  place  o^  tne 
3tL--dard  forinaid^'de  disinfectant    1  pint  to  30  gallons  of  water).    Ix  t.^ex.  ^.as 

,;t-'?e  .iS^acV  rot  in  a  previous  crop,  the  soil  and  spent  ma^re  snould  be 
r;;ov:d  from  the  inside  of  the  frame,  and  all  sweetpotato  f-^-^^^, ^^^^f 
material  near  the  fra^ne  should  be  removed  and  ourned.    u;nen^  .ne  ix^. 
sprinkled  thoroughly  with  the  borax  solution,  as  recomir.enaeci  m  a  Ja.  in.or..ation 
Leaflel  (A7r.-27)  issued  bv  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture      Tne  new  soil  for 
the  bed  sho^jJ-d  be  tc^cen  from  a  field  never  planted  to  sweetpota-coes. 

A  borax  solution  of  the  sane  strength  (6  pounds  to  30  g^lons)  ma-  also  be 
substituted  for  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (l  ounce  in  8  gallons^  ^"™siL 
recommended  for  sterilizing  the  seed  sweetpotatoes  selecea  lor  ^^adin-,  ^"^^^^^^^ 
in  the  borax  solution  for  10  minutes  disinfects  tne  seed,  wnicn  should  Oo  oeaded 
i^miediatel"  without  rinsing.    Seed  should  be'  selected  carefull-  anc  al.  .raised, 
injured,  or  decaved  seed  should  be  discarded. 

The  blacv  rot  fungus  does  not  attack  or  live  on  other  plants,  so  rotation 
kee-ns  cleai.  sT)routs  clean.    S-.^r.-^etpotatoes  are  safe  from  black  rot  m  zne  iieia 
after  5  or  4  vears  of  crop-^ing  to  other  plants.    The  black  rot  disease  is^'-zi^e- 
spread  and  nonimmune  variety  of  s^./eetpotato  is  kno^^m.    It  is  destructive  oc  .n  in 
the  field  and  in  storage, 

T^^e  losses  carased  bv  black  rot  were  heavy  formerly  -  about  23  percent 
o-P  tbe  cro-o  in  1920— but  declined  sharply  when  growers  generally  adopteo.^  tne  _ 
s^itat^on  ^Dro-ra.n  of  treating  hotbeds  with  formaldshyde  and  the  seeo.  wi.n  corrosive 
sublimate.    In  recent  years  losses  have  again  increased  because  of  laxness  m 
taking  the  sir^ple  -precautions.    Because  of  the  value  of  the  sweetpo-oato  crop  as  a 
wartime  food,  "      '    (name)  urges  thorough  protection  both  as  ^roiitaole  fam- 

ing  practice  ?nd"a  patriotic  contribution  toward  maximum  food  proo^uction. 


####### 
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STRAY  DCC-S  REIUCE  LIVESTOCK  SUPPLY 


Serious  losses  to  the  Nation's  food  supply  from  liv3stock  are  "being 


caused  '07  rovin^g  stra,','  dogs  —  many  of  them  ovmerless  —  reports  to  the  U.S,  De- 
pa,rtm3r..t  of  Agriculture  show.    Losses  from  animals  killed  or  injured,  v/hile  not 


afforded,  and  are  particularly  heavy  on  the  individual  farmers  affected, 

Deaths  and  injuries  are  greatest  among  sheep  and  lambs,  "but  dogs  also 
attack  and  annoy  other  livestock  and  poultry.    In  some  localities  dogs  cause 
losses  in  turkey  flocks,    A  survey  of  State  lavrs  shows  that,  with  fev/  excerp- 
tions, they  allow  anyone  to  kill  a  dog  caught  in    the  act  of  chasing,  killing, 
or  v/ounding  sheep  or  other  livestock  on  land  not  oic^^ed  hy  the  dog's  o^^jner. 

Strict  enforcement  of  dog  licensing  and  other  lav/s  and  regulations  not 
only  curbs  dogs  that  interfere  with  food  production  hut  also  protects  well- 
"behaved  dogs. 

Recent  laws  in  many  of  the  States  provide  for  compensating  owners  for 
losses  caused  "by  dogs  "by  payments  from  a  dog-tax  fund.    Under  war  conditions, 
with  attending  food  scarcity,  prevention  of  the  loss  of  livestock  is  more 
imi)ortant  than  recovery  of  financial  loss.    Roving  dogs  also  may  spread  rabies. 


large  in  ' 


proportion  to  the  total  meat  supply,  are  nevertheless  too  serious  to  be 
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rEETILIZIITG  FLAITTIIT&S  ' 

ADVOGATSD  IH  COTTON  EOTATIOU/' 

f 

Fertilize  peanuts  to  improve  cotton,  is  the  advice  given  or  fhaJJ^^^^^epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  cotton  farmers  who  are  supplementing  wartime  oil  supplies 
"by  groT7ing  •-:K)re  peanuts  in  their  cotton,  peanut,  legiune  rotations. 

According  to  studies  m^de  Idv  the  Sureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  in  cooperation  with  the  ilorth  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  growers  can  im^:rove  tneir  cotton  yields  "oy  fertilizing  the  soil  hefore 
planting  the  peanuts.     In  the  northeastern  cotton-peanut  oelt  fertilizing  peanuts  ■ 
with  50  pounds  of  potash  and  400  pounds  of  dolomitic  limestone  per  acre  is  sug- 
gested.    In  the  more  southern  oelt  the  use  of  comiaercial  fertilizers  containing 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potasxi  is  recommended. 

Lower  cotton  yields  are  predicted  if  increased  plajitings  of  peanuts  are  not 
accompanied  hy  fertilizers,  and  these  effects  cannot  oe^  fully  offset  hy  applying 
fertilizers  when  the  cotton  is  planted. 

Potash  used  in  the  I-orth  Carolina  experim^ents  did  not  increase  the  yield 
of  pes'jiuts  on  all  soils,  >>ut  it  did  keep  potassiu-m  availahle  in  the  soil  for 
larger  cotton  yields  2  years  later,     Dolom.itic  limestone  reduced  the  acidity  of 
the  soil  and  gave  a  slightly  higher  magnesi^J-m  content  —  hoth  factors  favorable 
to  cotton  —  and  also  improved  the  -peanut  ;,ueld  in  many  instances. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  leg-umes  in  wartim.e,  the  experimenters  call 

special  attention  to  farm  programs  that  include  the  use  of  winter  cover  crops. 
Winter  as  well  as  sum.mer  legujiies,  they  found,  when  plowed  under  in  the  cotton, 
pe,anut,  legujne  rotation,  resulted  in  maintaining  cash-crop  yields  with  less 
nitrogen,  wnich  is  now  required  for  war  purposes, 
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Range  reseeding  caji  "be  used  to  increase  great I7  the  forage  production  on 
thoussjids  of  acres  of  depleted  range  land,  the  ?orest  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  ^-ri culture  re-oorts. 


Today  several  million  acres  of  range  land  are  3;-i elding  only  a  3ms.ll  fraction 
of  the  forage  they  shou.ld  produce-     If  reseeded  many  of  these  lands  could  he 
"brought  hack  q_uickl3-^.     Tests  of  inexpensive  methods  have  shoim  that  in  Montana 
reseeding  has  douhled  or  quadrupled  forage  -oroduction  in  2 


to  4  years 


Many 


range  lands  may  "be  successfully  seeded  this  spring,  says  the  Forest 
Service.    2ven  though  fall  is  norme^lly  the  best  time  for  range  reseeding,  in  Mon- 
tana and  mar-v  other  portions  of  the  Vfest  moisture  conditions  now  are  imusually 
favorable.    Heseedings  this  spring  v/ill  "begin  to  s  how  effects  by  the    spring  of  1944. 

To  safeguard  against  costly  mistaices,   the  iforest  Service  says,  and  to  in- 
sure successful  and  early  resL-;J.ts,   certain  rules  should  be  follovj-ed.     The  Forest 
Service  has  just  publis'ned  a.  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  which  indicates  v;here  reseeding 
is  likely  to  succeed,  best  species  to  use  on  vaauous  sites,   t^v'pe  of  inrplements  to 
use  in  seeding,  depths  to  sov;,  and  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  reseed.  Prepared 
specifically  for  Montana,  the  advice  maj'  also  apply  in  the  western  pa,rts  of  ITorth 
and  South  Dai?:ota,  and  in  northern  ^^^''oming. 


Crested  wheatgrass,  yellow  sv/eet clover,  and.  smooth  brome  are  importajit  for 


res  eedin^ 


Although  smooth  brome  is  more  blifficult  to  establish  than  crestec. 


whea.t grass,  once  a  stand  is  obtained,  it  endures  drought  and  low  temperatures  re- 
markably v;ell.    Other  adapted  species  for  reseeding  depleted  mo-'jntain,  foothill, 
or  intermountain-valley  range  lands  are  tall  oa,tgra.ss,  mountain  brome,  orchard 
grass,  Indiaii  ricegrass,   Canada,  bluegrass,  and  timothy.    A  mixture  is  often  pre- 
ferable to  a  TAire  stand,  a.s  no  single  species  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  an 
idea2  rsnge-forage  plant,  and  mixtures  are  likelj^  to  x->-"educe  more  of  pala,ta,ble 
f  0  ra.ge . 

Seeding  range  lands  ma.y  cost  from  54  cents  to  $1.35  per  acre,  depending  on 
methods  ij.sed.     These  costs  do  not  include  weed  clearing  —  occasionally  required-- 
nor  fencing. 

The  nev/  Pa.rmers'  Bulletin  No.  1924,  Heseeding  to  Increase  the  Yield  of 
Montana  Range  La:ids  ,  wa,s  -orepa.red  by  L.R.  Short,  assistant  range  examiner  of  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountann  Forest  and  Range  Sxoeriment  Station.     Free  copies  ane 
available  from  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Der)artment  of  Agriculture,  'Washington, 
D.  C. 


if 
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BDAD  CHEWS  AID  KTEL  WOOD  SUPPLIES 


Oonnecticat  has  a,  plan  to  help  solve  the  prohlem  of  increasing  the  supplies 
of  fuel  wood  in  spite  of  la"bor  shortages.     It  might  "be  fea.sihle  in  other  areas. 
IHiel  wood  should  he  cut  ea.rly  if  supplies  a.re  to  be  adequate  for  next  vri.nter. 

In  Connecticut  the  State  highv/ay  department  crews  that  trim  trees,  cut 
grass,  end  kee?p  roa-dsides  in  good  condition  during  the  summer  months  are  now  cut- 
ting cordwood  on  the  State  forests,  as  well  as  on  private  land  and  water  company 
land.     Their  vrork  is  interrupted  only  to  help  sand  icy  roads,  remove  snow,  and 
clear  up  dehris  after  ice  storms. 

Twelve  crews  —  ahout  85  men  —  are  at  work  and  have  cut  from  50  to  60  cords 
of  wood  a  day.    Production  is  expected  to  increase  as  the  men  "become  more 
experienced. 

State  forest  rangers  and  fam  foresters  mark  the  trees  for  cutting  in  such 


a  way  that  the  forest  vrill  he  improved  rather  than  damaged,  a.s  part  of  thinning  o 
stand- improvement  operations.  Dead  and  disea^sed  trees,  crooked  trees,  and  "limhy 
trees  that  obstruct  young  growth  are  removed  for  fuel  wood. 

Connecticut  foresters  report  plenty  of  cull  vrood  for  cutting,  without  damage 
to  growing  timber  stands.     Scarcity  of  labor  ha.s  been  the  greatest  drawbadc. 

I\iel  wood  cut  ea.rly  has  time  to  season.     Well-seasoned  wood  not  only  bujrns 
better  than  green  wood,  but  it  also  deposits  less  creosote  in  chimneys. 
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Every  time  a  Southern  farmer  plox^-'s  under  2  or  3  acres  of  winter  legumes 


.  FAHvI  SHORTS  I  miQ\ 


in  the  spring,  says  Dr.  O.S.  Aamodt  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
will  add  to  the  ea.rth' s  nitrogen  suT)ply  Just  pjbout  what  a  16-inch  gun  uses  everj'- 
time  it  is  fired. 


from  the  plajiting  hole,  topsoil  in  one  pile  sjnd  subsoil  in  ajiother.     Wlien  the 
tree  is  in  place,  cover  the  roots  with  the  fertile  topsoil,  and  fill  the  hole 
with  sulDsoil.    Or  scatter  the  sulDsoil,  and  fill  the  hole  \^rith  topsoil  from 
nearhy. 

Of  the  18  million  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  11  Western  States,  a.hout 
3  million  acres  have  drainage  systems  also,  an.d  it  is  estimated  tha.t  ahout  ajiother 
million  acres  vrould  iDenefit  from  drainage.    More  than  3  million  acres  are  irri- 
gated wholly  or  partly  from  pumped  wells,  and  these  wells  maice  other  drainage 
work  unnecessary  on  a  considerahle  acreage. 

Whether  a  farmer  grov/s  truck  for  a.  local  market,  for  a  nea.rby  cannery,  or  to 
ship,  he  must  plant  to  fit  his  outlet    and  should  plaii  his  plan.ting  to  fit  the 
prospects  for  la'oor  v/hen  the  crop  vdll  "be  ready  to  move.     Some  ways  to  reduce 
peak  needs  for  lahor  are:  Planting  crops  tha.t  do  not  ma.ture  together;  planting 
early  and  la.te  varieties  of  the  sajne  crop;  sprea^ding  planting  dates.    Any  of 
these  devices  extends  the  ha.rvest  period. 


In  setting  out  a  fruit  tree,  give  it  a  good  chance  "by  dividing  the  soil' 
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CONTROL  or  PHOITY  DISEASE  OE  PEACHES  AIDS  EOCD  PHO&RAI^ 


Eresh,  dried,  and  canned  peaches  will  "oe  more  readily  availa'ole  to  the 
armed  forces  ajid  home  folks,  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  "be- 
cause of  the  relentless  war  against  the  destructive  phony  disease.  Peach 
orchp.rds  in  5  States  as  well  as  those  in  120  counties  in  8  other  States,  have 
iDeen  freed  of  this  virus  disease. 

The  phony  disease  dwarfs  trees  and  causes  them  to  produce  unmarketahle 
fruit.    Because  of  the  dwarfing,  affected  tree§  were  first  called  "pony"  trees, 
v;hen  the  malady  was  first  noted  in  Georgia  orchards  alDOut  50  years  ago.  The 
disease  has  "been  known  to  occur  in  17  Southeastern  Str.tes,  from  the  Gulf  Coav^t 
to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic.     Losses  have  Deen 
most  severe  in  Alaoama  and  Georgia,  with  less  damage  in  the  neigh'boring  States 
to  the  north  and  west. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  ^aarantine  of  the  Agricultural  Research 

Administration,  in  cooperation  v;ith  State  plant  pest  control  officials  and 

growers,  has  persistently  and  successfully  "battled  against  the  disease  "by 

searching  out  and  destroying  infected  trees.     In  recent  years,  the  comhined 
efforts  of  these  agencies  and  orchardmen  ha.ve  prevented  its  spread  to  noninfected 

areas  "by  annual  inspection  of  peach  nurseries. 

The  disease  is  apparently  spread  locally  from  tree  to  tree  "by  insects,  and 
may  "be  carried  long  distances  in  infected  nursery  trees.     States  in  v/hich  the 
disease  occurs  have  prohioited  the  sale  or  shipment  of  peach  nursery  trees  unless 
found  free  of  the  malady.     The  only  kno'An.  method  of  combating  the  disease  is  to 
inspect  orchards  and  nurseries  and  uproot  and  destroy  infected  trees, 

Grovj-ers  in  areas  concerned  are  urged  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  Depart- 
ment and  State  inspectors  in  finding  and  eliminating  phony-infected  trees  in 
order  that  more  peach  products  may  oe  availa'ole  for  the  armed  forces  and  for 
civilian  needs. 
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\  S,  DEPAHT!^ENT  OF  A3R1CULTURE 

Uncle  Sail  wsjits  scxiool  "boys  ancl  <irls  tjo-^-ip--f^i-5r'©s2ce"  "c Hi s"'  ^ 

coimtr:"  strong.    He  wants  gro'^ing  '/oungsters  to  eat  the  right  food,  to 
gron  tall  end.  sturdy,  ^-dth  ?  "bri^rht  mind  and  a  healthy  hodj^. 

J.    ,.i  J; 

The  CO"''  is  the  oest  tooth  ouilder  for  grordng  "503^3  a;nd  girls, 

Hilh  cont;?ln?  "-lore  cplcium  th?n  ?ny  other  food.     Calciun  is  the  stuff  thrt 

helps  r:.rhe  strong  teeth  and  hones, 

^  # 

G-ro""ing  children  aJid  ?di"ilts,  too  should  e^t  'vhj.te  potatoes  or 

s^^estpot- toes  .?t  one  neal  each  day.    5ut  if  a  me-l  includes  a  good  helping 

of  dried  "beans  or  peas,  "cotatoes  are  not  needed  at  that  ueal. 

#  ^  # 

The  "building  foods  are  nest,  poultry,   fish,  eggs,  nilk,   cneese,  and 
dried  heans  and  pea,s.     G-roT^ing  youngsters  need  one  or  nore  of  these  averj  day 

### 

ReaenlDor  it  is  the  lean  and  not  the  fat  of  meat  that  huilds  ;"uscl-:s, 

#  #  # 

Sone  of  the  energy    food  eaten  each  da]'  should  he  cereal  or  hrea.d 
made  of  the  wiiole  grain,     Tnole-graln  cereal  and  flour  contain  the  "bran 
layers  an.d  t'he  heart  of  the  hernel,  ^'hich  have  h^^en  lost  from  refined 


cereals  and  plain  v^hite  flour. 


#  #  # 


"Enriched"  "bread  and  flour  contain  vita^^ins  and  minerals  -svhich 
ordinary  -^/hite  hread-  and  flour  do  not  have,  hut  the  taste  is  the  same, 

JL  JL  JL 

T  ir  T 
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JABM  SHORTS 


The  March  Survey  of  the  production  intentions  of  turke 


growers 


reporting  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of    Agriculture  indicate  at  leest  12 


percent  more  turkej^"  poults  than  Irst  year.     If  these  intentions  materiali^^e 
it  would  mean  a  1943  crop  of  about  37  million  birds — "by  far  the  largest 
ever  prodLiced. 


I'ost  of  the  expected  expansion  of  turkey  flocks  this  season  is 

reported  fron  the  smaller  flocks  those  with  less  than  100  hirds  in 

1942,   sa.ys  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tho^nas  Jefferson,  Livestock  Pa 


Besides  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independem 
President  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  oorn  on  April  13^  1743 
—  just  t^^o  centuries  ago  —  was  also  a  promoter  of  good  livestock  "breeding. 

A'Dout  a  year  after  finisning  his  second  term  as  president,  he  rrote  a 
letter  to  President  James  Madison,  proposing  a  plan  for  distriDut ing  Merino 
sheep  and  for  conducting  purebred- sire  demonstrations  with  the  rams.  Jefferson 
also  proposed  a  system  of  priorities,  pioneering  in  this  method  of  dividing 


limited  supplies  among  many  needs. 


Referring  to  some  Merino  sheep  that  he  and  President  Ma.dison  ha.d  acquired, 
Jefferson  said  in  part,  writing  from  his  home,  Monticello,   in  Virginia:  "l^o 
sentiment  is  more  acknowledged  in  the  family  of  agriculturists  ths.n  that  the 
few  who  can  afford  it  should  ,   ,   .  give  "benefits  freely  to  the  many  of  more  re- 
stricted circumstances.   .   .   I  will  throw  out  a  first  idea.     G-ive  all  the  full- 
"blooded  (Merino)  males  we  can  raise  to  the  different  counties  of  our  State,  one 


to  each,  as  fast  as  we  ca.n  furnish  them.     And  as  there  must  be  some  rule  of 
priority  for  the  distribution,  let  us  begin  with  our  own  counties,  which  are 


contiguous  and  nearly  central  to  the  State,  and  proceed,  circle  after  circle, 
till  we  have  given  a  ram  to  every  county.   ...  We  shall  retain  ourselves  all 

the  full-blooded  ewes,  thxat  they  may  enable  us  the  sooner  to  furnish  a  male  to 
every  county.     When  all  shall  have  Deen  provided  with  rams,  we  may,   in  a  year  or 
two  more,  be  in  condition  to  give  an  ewe  also  to  every  county,   if  it  be  thought 
necessary.   .   .   .  Our  whole  State  ma.y  thus,  from  this  small  stock,   so  dispersed, 
be  filled  in  a  very  few  years  with  this  valuable  race." 

Jefferson  proposed  also  a  supplementary  plan  for  the  sale  of  certain  addi- 
tional animajs  and  their  wool  to  help  finance  the  imdertaking.     Whether  from  the 
stimulus  of  his  plan  or  because  of  tiie  State' s  natural  resources,   it  is  note- 
worthy tiia^t  Virginia  has  been  for  ma,n^'  years  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  sheep 
and  wool  producing  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard.    Jefferson' s  two  hundredth 
birthday  thus  marks  his  influence  as  a.  farsighted  agriculturist  as  well  as  a 
patriot  and  statesman. 
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FARM  SHORTS 


To  Fix  the  Chicks 
"Warmth  and  feed  are  rhat  chicks  need,"  rh^nnes  H.L.  Shrader, 

extension  poultry  specialist  of  the  U.S.  Department  o^UA^^j^^g^lture , 

and  a,dds,   "?ee6.  something  green,  and  keep  them  clean." 


Some  farms,  the  B-areau  of  Agriciiltiiral  Economics  points  out,  are 
so  small  that  operators  csrinot  afford  to  own  "binders,   comhines,  tractors, 
or  even  two-horse  equipment,  sn.d  their  incomes  are  so  low  that  they 
cajinot  afford  custom  work.     In  many  areas,  greater  efficiency  for  lahor 
on  small  fa.rm.s  is  oeing  ootained  through  exchange  of  the  small  farmers' 
laoor  for  the  use  of  machinery  from:  other  farms.     This  procedure  offers 
good  returns  to  the  farmers  involved.     It  is  particularly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  areas  where  there  are  large  farms  "^-ith  adequate  machinery  that 
need  lahor,  near  to  sma.ll  fa.rms  tha.t  need  ma.chinery  hut  have  excess  laoor. 
Pair  wa^e  rates  and  rates  for  machinery  services  should  he  established 
to  expedite  such  exchanges. 


Easy  to  store  and  ship,  dry  heans  are  rich  in  the  protein  ajid  energy 
needed  "by  fighting  m.en.     The  sam.e  is  true  of  dry  peas,    Because  they  are 
so  vjell  suited  to  wartime  food  needs,  1943  goals  for  dry  heans  were 
increased  in  Januar;\-  to  3,300,000  acres,  which  is  55  percent  m:ore  than  the 
2,135,000  acres  plajited  in  1942,    And  goals  for  dry  peas  were  raised  to 
725,000  acres — a  45  percent  increase  from  last  year's  501,000  acres  planted 


The  "best  hybrid  sweet  corns  are  fully  as  superior  in  the  garden 

as  the  h^/brid  field  corns  are  in  the  field. 
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Common  sense  and  man's  native  ingenuity  have  helped  to  provide  sii"bsti- 
tiites  for  many  articles  and  materials  scarce  during  wartime,  but  in  finding 
su"bstitutes  for  drug,  chemicals,  and  similar  substances  needed  on  tne  farm 
some  technical  a.ssistance  is  required. 

To  supply  this  need,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  j^riculturc  has  issued  a 
publication  designated  AWI-15,  "Substitutes  for  Scarce  Materials."    It  names 
suggested  substances  that  may  be  used  for_ disinfectants ,  livestock  m.edicines, 
fungicides,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides.    Although  not    a  complete  list  o^ 
agricultural  materials,  it  contains,  nevertheless,  in  classified  form  the  nam.es 
and  uses  of  scores  of    chemica.ls  ajnd  other  substajices  beneficial  in  livestock 
and  plant  production.      The   materials  needed  for  the  control  of  insects  affecting 
plants,  ajiim.als,  and  man  are  listed  in  particular  detail,   this  portion  of  the 
leaflet  constit-utmff    12  of  its  16  pages.     The    publ  ication   a.lso  points  out 
that  veterinarians,   through  priorities  granted  them,  a.re  able   to    obtain  certain 
supplies  not  readily  available  to  the  public. 

The  public^^tion  frankly  sta.tes  tha.t,   in  some  causes,  there  are  either  no 
substitutes  or  none  th_at  are  entirely  saotisfactory,  but  it  suggests  the  best 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.     The  leaflet    was  issued  2:)ri-"^arily  to 
supplement  Department  of  Agriculture  litera.ture  issued  before  wa.rtime  scarcities 
developed.    The  new  publication  is  aYailable  on  request  to  the  U.S.  Department 
in  Washington, 


Tt  Inr 
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Cabl^age  growers  and  home  ga.rdeners  w'.'-o  include  t-'iis  crop  in  tne  Victor^'"' 
Garden  "/ill  be  able  to  keep  down  the  destructive  caterpilla.rs  or  ^^'orns'  this  3'"err, 
U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture  advises,  even  thou^:h  insecticides  cojrbr-vi.iiin::  - 
rotenone,   cOF.irionly  used  ajTalnst  these  pests,  ■':7ill  not  be  available  for  ure  on 
cabba.ge,  .and  pyre  thrum  is  also  scarce,    protection  is  important  because  an  in- 
creased production  of  cabbage  is  needed  during  1943, 

Entomologists  of  the  Department's  Agricultural  Research  Adm.inist ra.t ion  say 
that  calcium  arsena.te,  paris  green,   cryolite,  or  barium  fluosilicate ,  in  the  form 
of  a  dust  or  a  spray,  can  be  used  sga.inst  the  caterpillars  before  the  heads  of 
cabbage  begin  to  form,  or  poison  baits  can  be  used. 

Instructions  for  using  the  different  insecticides  are  as  follows: 

In  the  dust  form,   calcium  arsenate  should  be  applied  undiluted;  paris 
green  diluted  with  9  parts,  by  weight,  of  h^/drated  lime;  cryolite  diluted  v/ith 
equal  paa-ts  of  talc;  and  barium,  fluosilicate  diluted  at  the  rate  of  3  pa.rts  to  1 
of  talCk 

In  the  spray  form,  calcium  arsenate,  cryolite,  and  barium  fluosilicate 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  pounds,  and  paris  green  at  the  rate  of  "I- 
pound,  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

When  climbing  cutworms  and  the  corn  earv/orm  are  nujnerous  on  caJt'bage  at  this 
early  stage,  they  may  be  controlled  by  applying  a  bait  containing  1  pa.rt  of 
cryolite  and  9  parts  of  corn  meal,  by  weight,  sprinkled  into  the  buds  of  the 
plants,     ITone  of  these  materials  should  be  used  on  cabbage  after  the  heads  begin 
to  form,  usually  about  30  days  before  harvesting  begins,  unless  it  is  knovm  that 
stripping  off  the  "wrapper"  leaves  will  remove  any  harmful  residue. 

"After  the  heads  begin  to  form,"  say  the  entom.ologi  sts ,  "dust  "/fixtures  or 
sprays  containing  pyrethrum  will  ordinarily  control  the  principal  cabbage  cater- 
pillars-,    Eor  this  purpose  the  dust  mixtures  snould  contain  at  least  0,3  percent 
of  total  pyrethrins.     If  a  simple  mixture  of  ground  pyrethrum  flo^i'ers  and  an  inert 
diluent  is  used,  it  should  contain  0,3  percent  of  total  pyrethrins," 

Sprays  should  contain  approximately  1  ounce  of  freshly  ground  pyrethrum 
flowers  to  ea.ch  gallon  of  v/^ter,   or  pyre|;hruro  extracts  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  diluted  according  to  the  m.anufacturer' s  directions  for  ea.ch  particular 
brand*     In  instances  where  tne  cabbage  is  a.tta.ckcd  by  large  numbers  of  crtcr- 
pillars  of  the  diamondback  moth,     add  nicotine  to  the  pyrethrum  dust  mixtures 
or  sprays. 
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insurance  against  an  increased  need  of  livestock  fsed  this  year,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

In  a  special  report  recently  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  War  Boards,  Department 
officials  stated  that  although  the  num'ber  of  animals  on  farms  is  at  esi  all-time 
high  level,  pasture  acreage  has  not  kept  pace  ^dth  the  stock  to  he  fed.  In 
some  Corn  Belt  States,  the  amount  of  pasture  availaole  per  past-ijre-consuming 
animal  unit  is  from  13  to  20  percent  helovr  the  1^41  level.     Grain  surpluses  are 
diminishing  rapidly,  the  report  z&ys  also,  and  it  is  likely  to  he  more  difficult 
to  obtain  supplementary  feeds  for  livestock  on  pasture,  range,  or  in  feed  lot. 

Temporary  pastures  and  hay  crops  can  contribute  toward  maximum  prodiiction 
of  livestock  and  their  products  in  four  principal  ways  by  (l)  maintaining  ad- 
equate nutrition  d^oring  the  entire  pasture  season;  (.2)  providing  roughage  for 
additional  livestock;  (o)  furnishing  additional  protein  economically;  and  (4) 
increasing  reserves  of  feed  aga.inst  possible  drought.  In  addition,  every  ton 
of  home-grown  forage  helps  to  reduce  the  transportation  load  on  a  system  al- 
ready overburdened  by  war  requirements.  The  supply  of  seed  for  emergency  for- 
age crops  is,  in  general,  sufficient  for  substantially  increased  acreages. 

Many  crops  seeded  to  provide  forage  lend  themselves  to  harvesting  for  vinte 
feed  if  the  growth  proves  to  be  more  than  is  needed  for  pasture.  Depending 
on  the  kind  of  forage,  the  crop  may  be  used  as  silage  or  dry  forage, 
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SUGGE^TIOITS  FOR  INCREASING  SMALL-SAMILL  OUTPUT 


Small  sawmills  can  play  a  vital  part  in  meeting  wartime  lum"ber  demands, 
  said  today.     There  are  evidences,  hovrever,   that  many  small  mills. 


instead  of  expanding,  are  contracting  production. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  is  caused  "by  a  grovring  short^^^i^eojiipment,  iln- 
other  factor  is  the  shift  from  normal  local  markets  to  glee&k,  ryo^^ji^l,  si^ecial 
Government  demands.     These  demands  are  enormous  for  li 
tent  must  come  from  smallmills  —  for  Army  trucks,  "bee 
ships,  war  "buildings,  and  housing. 


To  help  small-mill  operators  stretch  availal)le 
efficient  production,  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Dep^»ft^en 
issued  a  guide  to  operating  small  sawmills  in  wa.rtime. 
gestions  given  are — 

Save  trucks  and  tires  "by  putting  the  mill  close  to  the  timher.^'^^^/housand 
"board  feet  of  logs  is  three  times  as  heavy  to  haul,  and  green  lum"ber  nearly 
twice  as  heavj^  as  dry  lum"ber. 

Use  the  trucks  for  the  longer  hauls  on  good  roads,  ejid  for  use  in  the  v-oods 
substitute  wagons,  scoots,  or  hummers  for  trucks.     Tires  wear  out  on  rough- 
v;oods  roads  three  times  as  fact  a.s  on  good  roads.     Move  full  loads  rather  than 
under capacity  loads. 

Cut  trees,  not  saplings.    A  crew  the^t  can  log  and  mill  1,000  hoard  feet 
an  hour  from  20-inch  trees  can  produce  only  ahout  500  feet  an  hour  from  tree  of 
8- inch  diameter. 

Cut  long  logs  whenever  possi"ble.    An  estimated  10  to  15  percent  increase  in 
production  can  "be  achieved  "by  cutting  15«footers  rather  than  IS-footers. 

Operators  whose  previous  market  outlets  have  "been  upset  are  advised  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  nei^r  outlets  through  known  lum'bor-'buying  agencies  or  through 
State  extension  or  State  forestry  departments. 

The  publication  gives  practical  information  on  logging,  milling,  sp  cial 
labor  savers,  lay-outs  for  mills  and  sheds,  small  mill  seasoning,  and  small 
savrmill  accounting,  including  the  computation  of  income  taxes. 

Operating  Small  Samills  in  Wartime  (U.S. Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  No. 509)  vras 

prepared  by  C.  J.  Telford  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  VTis. 

While  the  supply  lasts,  small-mill  operators  may  obtain  copies  from  the  Forest 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

#  f  #  #  #  #  #  ■ 
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^1UMB3R  OF  TEACTOHS  ON  FARMS  AT  R3C0HD  HIGH 


Agriculture, 


however,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  large  supply  o 


at  a  record  high  level,  according  to  a  report  "by  the  Uj 


ITumljers  of  tractors  and  tractor-dra^^m  or  mounted 


The  report,  prepared  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultu: 


farms.    Farmers'  reliance  upon  machines  is  growing  as  food  needs  increase. 
Lack  of  adequate  lalDor  supply,  reduction  in  animal-po^'i^er  on  farms,  and  wearing 
out  of  existing  machines  contrioute  to  present  machinery  requirements. 

Estimated  numher  of  tractors  on  farms  on  Janua.ry  1  was  1,906,000,  compared 


paralDle  totals  vrer?  'j?0,000  in  1930  and  549,000  in  1925.     In  1920  there  vrere 
246,000  tractors  on  farmc,  and  in  1910  only  1,000.  .About  1,700,000  farmers 
possess  tractors  and  tra.cT:or  equipment,  and  about  1,000,000  farmers  have  no  • 
production  machiner-v  of  their  ovm,     This  latter  group  includes  sharecroppers, 
who  use  machinery  ficm  the  fa,rms  of  which  their  land  is  a  part,  and  additional 
farmers  who  hire  the  use  of  msxhines. 

l!Tum"bers  of  horse-dr£.wn  machines  on  farms  are  nov;  the  lov;est  in  years,  with 
a  further  decline  indicated  in  1943.    Along  v^ith  the  increase  in  numbers  of 
machines  on  farms,  nu-r/oerG  of  horses  and  mules  continued  their  20-year  decline, 
These  animal.-j  totaled  12,270,000  on  January  I,  1943,  comrjared  ^-ith  12,411,000 
on  the  CO rre-s-D ending  date  in  1942,  13,005,000  in  1940;  15,473,000  in  1935; 
17,981,000  in. 1930;  and  22,386,000  in  1920, 

The  average  age  of  farm  tractors  on  January  1  was  estimated  at  o.4  years, 
with  76  percent  of  them  not  mora  than  10  years  old.     Some  tractor  machines, 
such  as  moldhoard  and  disk  plov^s,  disk  harrows,  grain  "binders,  and  grain  drills, 
ar-e  older  than  the  average  farm  tractors.     Others  machines  such  as  small  com* 
"bines,  mowers,  windrow  pick-up  "balers,  row-crop  cultivators,  corn  pickers,  corn 
planters,  and  rov;-crop  "binders  are  newer  than  farm  tractors. 

Old  machines  were  most  often  found  in  areas  '-'here  tra.ctors  were  first 
adopted  oxtensivoly.     In  the  northern  G-roat  Plains  and  some  of  the  Mountain 
States,  where  crop  yields  in  recent  years  ha,v9  "boon  affected  "by  drought,  machin- 
ery replacements  have  "b  on  "below  avorago.     In  the  eastern  areas,  including  the 
Corn  Belt,  Cotton  Belt,  and  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  tractor  machines  are  relatively 
new.     In  the  South,  the  num"ber  of  tractor  machines  is  reported  small.- 


with  1,836,000  on  January  1,  1942,  and  with  1,545,000  on  January  1,  1940.  Com- 
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Jot  livestock  feeders  who  want  to  know  what  kind  ^«^,tamins  and  "^-Oyi^^^,^^^ 


L  I  B  R 


?  Y 


much  of  each  the  various  livestock  feeds  contain^  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agric-ijlture  has  issued  an  18-page  mimeographed  puhlication  listing  this 
information  for  prpcticpll^  all  common  livestock  feeds  —  grains,  seeds, 
miill  concentrates,  green  and  dried  forages,  silages,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

The  vitamin  content  of  such  sundry  feeds  as  acorns  and  chestnuts  are 
also  listed. 

The  publication  was  prepared  hy  N.  E.  Ellis  and  L.  L.  Madsen  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Admiini  strati  on,  and  "brings  together  material  from 
a  variety  of  sources. 

^ide  ranges  in  the  vitamin  content  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
plants  are  noticeable,  as  is  also  the  difference  between  fresh  and  dried 
feeds.     As  an  example,   the  fresh  corn  plant  on  the  dry  basis  contains,  on 
the  average,  2?  milligrams  of  carotene  per  pound  as  compared  with  1.8 
milligrams  for  dry  com  fodder.     J'or  alfalfa  the  corresponding  figures  are 
118  milligrams  for  the  fresh  plant  expressed  on  a  dry  basis,  and  19  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  alfalfa  hay. 

The  information  v/as  prepared  largely  in  response  to  inquiries  received 
from  feeders,  mdxed-feed  man  of acturers ,  and  nitrition  specialists.  Copies 
of  the  publication,  A.H.D.  No  51,   "ihe  Vitamin  Content  of  Animal  feedstuff s," 
are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  ^/ashington , 
D.  C. 
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GROUED  SOYBEAN  HAY  IN  PIG  RA.TIONS 
SAVES  GRAIN  PEED,  U.  S.   TESTS  SHOW 

On  the  tasis  of  experiments  conducted  for  6  years  at  its  Beltsville 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md. ,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  advises 
a  greater  use  of  ground  soybean  hay  in  rations  of  growing  and  fattening  pigs 
on  farms  where  this  feed  is  available.     The  experiments  included  alfalfa, 
sericea  lespedeza,  and  Virginia  soybean,  fed  at  levels  of  5,  10,  15,  and  20 
percent  in  a  diet  containing  corn,  tankage,  linseed  meal,  and  minerals  as  the 
other  ingredients. 

Of  the  three  legumes  fed  to  pigs  from  time  of  weaning  to  a  mark-et  weight 
of  225  pounds,  the  diet  containing  ground  soybean  hay  stood  out  as  especially 
valuable.    Alfalfa  and  sericea  were  next  in  order. 

More  rapid  gains  occurred  on  the  5  and  10  percent  levels  than  on  the 
others.     The  experiments  were  conducted  and  the  results  analyzed  by  N,  R. 
Ellis,  J.  H.   Zeller,  and  J.  X.  King  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administr?? tion. 

Ground  soybean  hay  showed  an  unusually  high  replacement  value  for  con- 
centrate feeds,  up  to  the  10  percent  level.     In  this  proportion  of  the  diet, 
36.8  pounds  of  ground  soybean  hay  saved  52,1  pounds  of  concentrates  per  100 
pounds  of  gain,  as  compared  to  the  feed  consumed  in  check  lots. 

The  results  of  these  tests  show  that  good-quality  home-grown  legume 
hays,  formerly  considered  too  bulky  for  hogs,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  swine  ration,  thereby  reducing  the  amounts  of  concentrate  feeds  needed, 
Five  to  10  percent  levels  unually  gave  most  economical  returns. 
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POULTRY  FiEDI;::^  KI]SEjC^.CH  SHOVS  /  ^  tf--- 

VALUZ  0?  PRCPIRLY  COCICD  30Y3ZAIT  MtAL       'Wrlr  j^^^ 

l^'ev;  scientific  light  on  -poLiltrr"  f^-clins;  -oractices  ccfi'a'^l' ^!^/?T;rf^hj 
Dspartir.ent  of  Agriculture  at  a  time  v/hen  a  shortr.ge  of  aiT^atal -•nro t e in 
stuffs  has  caused  difficulty  araong  poultr^^en  in  preparing  diets 
give  Liaxinroiri  production  in  groi^rth  and  eggs.    The  use  of  properly  cooked 
soylDean  r.eal  is  an  especially  pro:::ising  suostitute  for  meat  scrap  and.  other 
protein  feeds  of  animal  origin. 

Experience  and  experi:r.entation  have  "both  shovm,  sa-7-s  Dr.  Harry '.f.  Titus, 
poultry  nutrition  £;pecialist  of  the  Department,  that  diets  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  animal -protein  feedstuffs  tend  to  give  iDstter  results 
in  feeding  poultr^^  than  diets  that  contai:\  only  vegetaMe  protein.    On  the 
other  hand,  analyses  of  protein  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources  have 
failed  to  disclose  any  characteristic  differences  in  their  content  of  amino  acic3s, 
v/hich  are  the  "basic  nutritive  elements  of  protein, 

7/hy,  then,  poultrymen  and  research  workers  have  asked,  are  diets  con- 
taining animal  proteins  "better  than  those  that  contain  only  vegetaole  pro- 
teins?   Dr.  Titus  attributes  part  of  the  difference  to  other  nutrients, 
such  as  minerals  and  vitamins,  in  certain  ones  of  x/nich  the  animal  proteins 
are'  somewhat  richer.    Another  difference  occurs  in  the  physical  stracture 
of  the  two  kinds  of  feedstuff s.    In  the  vegetable  feedstuff s,  Titus  points 
out,  much  of  the  protein  is  enclosed  within  vralls  of  cell^'-ilose  or  other 
indigestihlr.  caroohydrat e  and  is  not  acted  upon  readily  "by  the  digestive 
enz;?7nc:s.    In  aninal-ijrotein  feedstuffs  the  comparable  structure  is  all  protein, 

H'c-.int  research  has  revealed,  also,  differences  in  the  content  of 
methionine,  one  of  the  amino  acids.     Tish  meal  and  soy'Dean  m.eal — each  in 
its  class — are  both  comparatively  rich  in  this  substance.    Both  are  also 
good  sources  of  choline,  a  vitamin-like  compound  required  by  poultry. 

Keys  to  Peed  Substitutions 

These  sci-.?ntific  findings,  Titus  points  out,  are  keys  to  proper  sub- 
stitutions v/hen  there  are  shortages  of  certain  fe'^^dstuf f s,    I'o  one  can  be 
rated  as  indispensable,  if  another  feedstuff  or  a  combinatio::  of  others 
can  make  the  same  contribution  to  the  diet,    ¥hen  properly  co;:poLuided, 
poultry-  diets  containing  only  vegetable  protein  liave  given  satisfactory 
results.    But  it  is  a  wise  precaution  in  preparing  such  diets  to  derive 
a  large  share  of  the  total  protein  from  soybean  meal  that  has  been  properly 
cooked  in  the  process  of  manufacture.    Tests  and  3XT)crience  have  shovm  that 
this  fe-.dstuff  is  about  as  se^tisfactory  as  meat  scra-o  as  a  source  of  protein 
for  chickens, 

Por  the  guidance  of  poultrymen  in  compounding  diets  in  i^/hich  the  protein 
is  derived  entirely  or  principally/  from  vegetable  ingredients,  the  Depart- 
ment has  prexDared  a  miimeographed  publication  entitled  "7/artime  Peed  Mixtures 
for  Poultry,"    Copies  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  the  Poultr3/  Futrition 
Laboratory,  Boltsville  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md, 
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COTTOU  LEAP  WOPM  MAKES  EARLIEST  KFOW  S' 


The  cotton  leaf  worm  made  its  appearance  in  the  U 


a  full  3  weeks  earlier  than  ever  "before,  according  to  th?^r^-S.v,.,.^Departm6^^ 
of  Agriculture.    Un-::ally  found  in  southern  Texas  in  May,  the  first  one  this 
year  was  found  by  entomologists  on  April  7  near  San  Benito,     Last  year  the 
first  cotton  leaf  worms  were  found  on  April  14  near  Matamoros,  Mexico,  "but 
the  pest  was  not  discovered  in  the  United  States  until  April  30,  when  it  was 
found  at  Edin"burg,  Tex.- 

The  worm  does  not  survive  the  winter  in  the  United  States,  but  the  moths 
fly  in  from  the  Tropics  each  spring  and  spread  northward  as  the  season  advances. 
Some  years  it  defoliates  cotton  over  large  areas  and  is  a  pest  in  all  the 
cot ton- growing  States  except  California. 

Last  j^'ear,  G-overnment  records  show,  the  leaf  worm  caused  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  "bales  of  cotton  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
Louisiana.     It  spread  to  all  the  cotton  States  except  California,  but  in  many 
it  arrived  too  late  to  do  serious  damage.     In  southern  Texas  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  begin  fighting  the  leaf  worm  in  June  or  July,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  Cotton  Belt  it  usually  is  not.  necessary  to  apply  insecticides  to  con~ 
trol  it  before  August  or  September. 

The  leaf  worm  is  easier  to  control  than  any  of  the  other  important  cotton 

insects.    Any  of  the  arsenicals  used  for  the  control  of  crop  insects  maybe 

used  to  control  it.    If  any  of  these  insecticides  are  used  to  control  the  boll 

weevil  or  bollworm,  the  leaf  worm  Trill  be  controlled  at  the  same  time. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  urges  the  destruction  of  the  early  broods 
of  leaf  worms  in  southern  Texas  as  a  check  to  the  northward  spread  of  the  pest* 
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"IIHIR  V/AH  ¥ORZ"-~ra/  U.  S.  D,  A.  SDCH 

Calling  for  an  3-percent  increase  in  ogg  pro  due  t  i  o  li^rai  r  i  ng  1943,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a  small  3-panel  exhibit 
summarizing  poultrj^  practices  that  should  help  attain  that  goal,  Entitled 
"Her  V7ar  V/ork/'  the  center  panel  shows  a  hen  on  a  nest,  flanked  by  side  panels 
that  tell  "briefly  how  to  keep  hens  healthy  and  lairing. 

The  new  e^diibit,    prepared  in  attractive  colors,  is  one  of  a  series 
issued  "by  the  Department  to  encourage  the  production  of  essential  foods.  The 
center  panel  measures    22  "by  2Q  inches,  v/hich  is  also  the  size  of  the  mailing 
case  in  which  it  is  packed  for  distribution  to  State  and  counter  agricultural 
extension  workers.    A  limited  distribfition  is  also  being  made  to  other  agencies 
cooperating  in  the  program  for  increased  production  of  poultry  and  eggs* 

The  exhibit  is  intended  for  window  display,  meetings,  bank  and  hotel 
lobbies,  and  other  ]public  places. 


#  #  #  #  # 
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VICTORY  GAPDEilERS  URG-ED  TO  AVOID  SEED  wASTS^ 

Victory  gardeners  a,re  urged  to  buy  only  the  amount  of  s e ^^'ffT^v.BjLly 
needed  for  this  yearns  plantings  so  as  to  avoid  a.rtificial  shorta.ges. 

A  caso  of  unwise  "buying  that  recently  cane  to  the  attention  of  H.  W, 
HochlDaujn,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Victory  Garden  Committee, 
wa.s  that  of  a  city  hack-yard  ga.rdener  in  a  large  agricultural  State  who 
"bought  such  a  large  quantity  of  seed  that  he  was  asked  how  majiy  a.cres  he  had 
in  his  tru.ck  farm.    According  to  Hochhaum,  the  man  replied  that  he  was  "buying 
seed  for  hoth  1943  and  1944. 

"Ohviously, "  said  Hochhaum,  "a  seed-^huying  spree  could  seriously 
jeopardize  the  Victory  G-arden  movement.    AlthOLigh  there  is  every  indication  of 
enough  seed  to  take  ca.re  of  the  Victory  Gardens  to  ho  planted  this  year  there 
won't  he  enough  if  overbuying  becomes  general.     Me  can't  afford  to  wa.ste 
vegeta.ble  seed,     Maaiy  inexperienced  gardeners  waste  seed  by  sowing  too 
thickly,  and  by  poor  seedbed  preparation. 

"There  is  enough  seed  of  most  kinds,  but  Victory  gardeners  may  find  an 
undersupply  of  some  varieties.     In  tha.t  case  they  should  ask  the  seedsman  to 
substitute  some  other  suitable  variety," 
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for  self-examination  has  "been  issued       the  Extension  Se 


A  leaflet  with  six  simple  rales  for  working  safely 


RULES  FOR  EAPi/.  'WORKERS 


women  and  girls  doing  farm  work  for  the  first  time,"    Most  of  the  questions, 


questions,  each  in  several  parts,  are; 

1,  Do  You  Handle  Machinery  Safely?    Read  and  follow  instraction?  Stop 
the  machine  for  all  adjustments  and  repairs?    Wear  coverslls  with  no  loose 
parts  to  catch  in  the  machine?     Check  the  machine  for  safety  "before  starting? 

2,  Do  You  Handle  Animals  Carefully?    Unhitch  horses  from  the  machine 
"before  making  adjustments?     Speak  q^uietly  to  animals  vmen  going  close  to  themt 

3.  Do  You  Avoid  Overexposure?    Wear  warm,  weather-resistant  clothing  in 
cold  rain  or  wind?    Wear  gloves  in  doing  rough  work?    Protect  your  nose  and 
throat  in  duster  jo'os,    Wear  a  "braad-'brimiried  hat  when  the  sun  is  hot,  dark 
glasses  when  needed,  and  use  a  skin  lotion  if  your  skin  is  tender? 

4.  Do  You  Use  Your  Muscles  Correctlj't     Stoop  instead  of  bend  for  low  tasks? 
Use  your  knees  in  lifting  and  keep  your  hack  straight?    Move  the  ladder  often 
instead  of  stretching? 

5,  Do  You  Watch  Your  Health?     G-et  a  medical  check-up  to  "be  sure  you  can 
do  heavy  ?/ork  safely?    Have  a  first-aid  kit  handy?     Cleanse  slight  cuts  and 
scratches  and  cover  with  sterile  material?    Wear  well- fitted  shoes  with  low, 
level  heels;  v/ear  whole,  cleaji  stockings? 

6.  Do  You  Eat  the  Right  Pood?    Eat  three  well--planned  meals  each  daj^ 
Use  one-eight  to  one-fourth  teaspoonfr.l  of  salt  to  each  glass  of  drinking 
water  when  perspiring  freely?    Eat  a  midm.oming  and  midafternoon  snack  -^hen 
working  hou?rs  rre  long  and  hard? 


however,  apply  to  men  as  well  as  to  women,  says 


T"ne 
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however,  appl^  to  men  as  well  as  to  women,  says     >    -'I'  i 

questions,  each  in  several  parts,  are? 

1.  Do  You  Handle  Machinery  Safely?    Read  ajid  follo-v  instru.ction?  Stop 
the  machine  for  a.ll  adjustments  and  repairs?     Wear  coveralls  witi^.  no  loose 
parts  to  catch  in  the  machine?     Check  the  machine  for  safety  "before  starting? 

2.  Do  You  Eajidle  Animals  Carefully?    Unhitch  horses  from  the  machine 
hefore  making  adjustments?     Speak  quietly  to  animals  v/nen  going  close  to  themt 

3.  Do  You  Avoid  Overexposure?    Wear  warm,  weather;- resistant  clothing  in 
cold  rain  or  wind?    Wear  gloves  in  doing  rough  work?    Protect  your  nose  ajid 
throat  in  dusty  johs,    Wea.r  a  "broad-'b rimmed  hat  when  the  sun  is  hot,  dark 
glasses  when  needed,  and  use  a  skin  lotion  if  your  skin  is  tender? 

4.  Do  You  Use  Your  Muscles  Correctlj't     Stoop  instead  of  "bend  for  low  tasks? 
Use  your  knees  in  lifting  aaid  keep  your  oack  straight?    Move  the  ladder  often 
instead  of  stretching? 

5.  Do  You  Watch  Your  Health?     G-et  a  medical  check-up  to  he  sure  you  can 
do  heavy  work  safely?     Have  a  first-aid  kit  handy?     Cleanse  slight  cuts  and 
scratches  and  cover  vdth  sterile  material?    Wear  well-fitted  shoes  with  low, 
level  heels;  wear  whole,  cleaJi  stockings? 

6.  Do  You  ^at  the  Right  Pood?    Eat  three  well-planned  meals  each  daj'7 
Use  one-eight  to  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  glass  of  drinking 
water  when  perspiring  freely?    Eat  a  midmoming  and  midafternoon  snack  -'hen 
working  hours  are  long  and  hard? 
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C-ESAIEH  JJSS  or  SALYAC-SD  COl^ITAIHEHS  SITCOU: 


B.G-uscd  friiit  and  vegetable  conta.iners  vjill 

tills  year  for  aiding  .the  v/ar  efio-rt,  says  

ing  specis^list. 

Because  oi  the  enormo'^j.s  demc»r-ds  for  wood,  vdre,  and  nails  for  crating 
war  goods,  not  enough  new  containers  for  farm  proo.ucts  can  be  manufactiired. 

That  means,  according  to  ,  tlia.t  every  producer  and  handler  should 

depend  on  used  containers  as  much  as  possihle  and  tirj  to  keep  all  contsj.ners 
in  good  condition.     Failure  to  use  salvaged  containers  on  a  mde  scale  will 
hamper  the  marketing  of  vital  foods  in  time,  he  v/arns, 

The  "service  stripes",  in  the  form  of  red-whitc~and-Dlue  stickers,  will 
he  placed  on  salvaged  containers  to  encourage  their  re-uso  as  a  war  service. 
The  sticicers  ca.rr;;-  the  information  that  "contents  are  not  suoject  to  dis- 
count Docauso  of  container  rc~usc," 

Pointing  to  the  successful  re-usc  of  egg  cases  long  before  the  present 

shortage  developed,   ^   says  that  most  frijlt  and  vegetahle  oaskets, 

hampers,  crates,  ooxes,  lugs,  and  cases  can  he  used  over  and  over.  Every 
"box  or  hasket  saved  and  re-used  releases  that  much  metal  and  wood,  to  more 
direct  war  requirements, 

  reports  that  special  food  industry/  comr^iittoes  arc  wor':ing 


now  in  the  principal  cons'iming  markets  to  educate  buyers  and  han-dlers  in  the 

need  for  salvaging  and  re-using  containers.     The  committees  will  strgss  thD 

fact  that  the  quality  or  value  of  farm  produce  in  no  v/ay  is  affected  by 

the  use  of  a  second-  or  third-hand  container.     Salvaged  containers  vdll  be  col- 
lected in  the  cities  largely  by  dea^lers,  repaired  if  necessary,  aiid  then  re- 
turned to  the  producing  areas  for  re-use, 
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USDA  BULLETIIT  DESCRIBES  SIJ&Aa^BSST  B10CKI'#;^ 


\ 


Progress  in  reducing  "stoop"  labor  in  grovang  sugar  "boetSf^j'ttlirough 
the  development  of  mechanical  moans  of  thinning  the  stand  07  ""blocking"  or 
"cross-blocking,"  is  helping  to  malntaan  domestic  sugar  production  in  the  fa.ce 
of  farm  manpower  difficulties,  the  Dcpartmmt  of  Agriculture  raports. 

The  methods  c?jid  the  equipment  for  carrying  on  this  laoor-sa.ving  operar- 
tion  arc  descrihed  in  a  ne.\f  Farmers*  Bulletin,  Suga.r-Boet  Blocking  'oy  Mar- 
chincry,  prepared  hy  S.  W.  McBimoy,  agricultural  engineer  of  the  Department's 
Agricultural  Resea.rch  Administration, 

Tho  "bulletin  describes  in  detail  newly  developed  weeder  ajid  cross- 
blocking  knives  and  their  spacing,  and  mek.es  recommendations  for  various  con- 
ditions.    It  points  out  that  labor  savings  on  some  of  the  research  projects 
ranged  from  25  percent  upv^ard.    Many  of  these  sa.vings  were  made  v/ithout  loss 
in  yield  aJid  in  some  cases  there  was  even  a.  slight  ga„in  in  favor  of  mechajii- 
cal  blocking. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivators  set  up  for  cross  blocking,  the  bulletin 
describes  row  blockers  for  use  i/ncre  cross  blockers  cajinot  be  used,  as  on 
bod-planted  beets. 

The  improvements  described  in  this  bulletin,   the  Depa^rtment  says,  come 
a.t  a  time  when  the  sca.rcity  of  la.bor  maices  them  doubly  importan.t.     Copies  of 
the  bulletin  {l.  3.  1933)  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  the  U.  S.  Dopa,rt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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TO  CONVEHT  I'JKEAT  liTTO  I^ISAT 


3y  rounding  up  tested  methods  of  feeding  wheat  to  livestock  in  tha  north- 
em  Great  Plains,  aji  agricultural  advisory  council  representing  the  States  in 
that  area  seeks  to  "bring  ahout  the  most  effective  use  of  existing  stocks  of 
wheat  that  are  still  large  in  many  localities  there.    A  sujiimary  of  findings, 
recently  issued,  shows  that: 

For  feeding  cattle,  all  the  experiment  stations  of  the  States  concerned 
agree  that  vrheat  should  be  coarsely  ground.    Results  in  Nehraska  show  that 
wheat  and  corn,  mixed  half  and  half,  are  superior  to  corn  alone.    Montana  tests 
showed  that  yearling  or  older  steers  can  "be  fed  straight  wheat,   if  the  feeding 
is  done  carefully,  hut  it  is  sai'er  to  include  at  least  25  percent  "bulkier  feed, 
such  as  ground  oats  or  dried  iDeet  pulp,  when  full-feeding.    For  calves  a  grain 
ration  consisting  of  one-half  wheat  may  he  used  satisfactorily.     Calves  shoLild 
not  receive  strp.ight  whea.t. 

^vheat  is  a  good  feed  for  milk  co^^'s,  hut  it  should  he  fed  vith  hullqy  fead- 

ing-stuffs,  as  suggested  for  steers.    Results  of  experiments  in  several  Sti.tes 

indicate  that  wheat  may  constitute  up  to  30  to  40  percent  of  the  concentrates 

for  dair^-  cows,  hut  :.iot  over  50  percent. 

As  a  fe:;d  for  hogs  according  to  Kansas  results,   good-ouality  wheat  r->- 
quires  less  protein  supplement  than  shelled  corn.     ^Iso,  ground  whe-' t  ^  is  ^more 
efficient  than  whole  v/heat  in  producing  gains.    Hehraska  experiments  indicate 
that  a  hushel  of  coarsely  ground  wheat,   croperly  supplemented,  will  produce 
15  pounds  of  pork. 

As  a  feed  for  sheep,  wheat  is  mors  palataoLe  when  fed  whole  t::.an  when 

ground,  according  to  results  in  Kehra.ska  and.  South  Dakota.    Uehraska  inventiga 

tors  made  a  detailed  study  of  carcc-sses  of  lamhs  fed  ^-aiole  wheat  as  compared 

.  with  those  of  lambs  fed  corn.     They  found  little  difference  in  dressing  2n.elds 

carcass  oualitv,  or  palatahility  of  the  meat. 
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WAS  EEEDS  rOR  MOEE  LrATHES  ADD  TO  DEMIES  FOp  TAN34|^  1  0  1943 

Proper  curing  methods  insure  good  quality  of  tanbarkl  ^^gs^^^^i^a^t^^^g-^^ 

good  demand  now  "because  of  increased  wartime  requirements  J^-^a^ne xr ," '"S'ayy 

 ,  extension  forest  specialist. 

A  number  of  tanneries,    points  out,  use  domestic  tanlDark  for 

tanning  materials,  and  some  Imve  leaching  facilities  to  handle  considerably  more 
chestnut-oak  hark,  hemlock  "bark,  and  other  domestic  sources  of  tanning  materials 
thsi,n  they  have  been  able  to  obtain.    Tanbark  production  opportunities  are  of 

interest  to  farmers  and  Imbermen  in  ( State)  and  other  areas  of  the 

eastern  United  States  near  the  tanneries. 

Because  bark  tha,t  is  moldy  or  contains  excess  moisture  is  inferior,  forest 
pathologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ha.ve  paid  pa,rticular  attention  to 
methods  for  curing  the  bark  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration. 

Tests  of  various  curing  methods  have  shown  that  tanbark  will  cure  satis- 
factorily if  placed  in  a  rick  soon  after  peeling  or  left  spread  out  for  a  few 
days  before  being  placed  in  a  rick.  Bark  rick.^.  the  tests  show,  should  be  in 
open,  dry,  well-ventilated  places. 

 quoted  a  report  by  Marvin  S.  Fooler  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,   Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  who  has  made  special  studies  of 

tanbark  deterioration  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia: 

"If  bark  is  not  too  wet  it  will  cure  satisfactorily  ^^'hen  placed  in  a  rick 
immediately  after  peeling,  thereby  elimin^.ting  the  labor  needed  to  spread  the 
bark  out  for  drying.    Very  wet  bark,  before  being  placed  in  ricks,   should  be 
spread  out  until  the  excess  surface  moisture  has  evaporated.    Bark  ricks  should 
be  constructed  so  as  to  permit  air  circulation  under  the  ricks  and  bett^een  the 
pieces  of  bark.    The  rick  should  be  sloped,  and  large  pieces  of  bark  should  be 
placed  in  shinglelike  fashion  at  the  top  to  shed  water." 
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CULL  POTATOES  AEE  SOUECES  OE  LATE  BLIGHT  ^^^^\^  ^ECGKB 


Farmers  who  are  planting  their  o^n  potatoes  as  seed  this  year  and  ±,ho-j 
who  ha.ve  sorted  and  culled  their  potatoes  "before  sending Itnem  to  market  should 
make  sure  that  the  culled  potatoes  are  not  left  as  a  source  of  infection  for 

this  year's  potato  fields,   says  .     Piles  of  cull  potatoes  are  one 

of  the  most  dangerous  sources  of  the  serious  potato  disease,  late  "blight,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  "by  Seiner  Sonde  of  the  Ma.ine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
E.   S.  Schultz  of  the  U. S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^ho  have  investigated  the 
disease  in  Maine. 

.Contrary  to  popular  "belief,  late  hlight  is  not  likely  to  develop  to  a 
serious  degree  from  the  planting  of  'olighted  tuliers.     These  usu5,lly  decay  in  the 
field  and  do  not  produce  infected  tops,  from  which  the  spores  of  the  disease 
spread.     But  piles  of  culled  potatoes  are  likely  to  sprout  and  develop  a  dense 
top  growth  on  which  the  blight  fungus  thrives  and  from  which  it  spreads  to  near- 
by plantings,  often  "Defore  the  grower  starts  spraying. 

Cull  piles  are  also  likely  to  harhor  potato  insects  —  particularly  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle  —  and  virus  diseases  are  likely  to  develop  in  the  sprouts 
from  the  culled  potatoes  ready  for  spread  to  the  fields  by  the  aphids  and  other 
insects  that  carry  these  diseases. 

Some  growers  have  been  aware  of  the  danger  from  cull  piles  and  have  tried 
various  methods  of  control,  including  the  use  of  chemicals  and  oils,  and  also 
covering  the  piles  with  straw  and  then  burning  the  straw.    Sonde  and  Schultz  say 
it  is  far  better  to  prevent  the  hazard  by  boiling  or  burning  the  cull  tubers  or 
by  feeding  them  to  livestock.     "Not  to  set  the  house  on  fire,"  they  comment,  "is 

better  tha.n  to  start  the  fire  and  then  devise  means  to  put  it  out." 
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FIGHTIHG  PjEAMJT  DISEASES 


The  peamit  crop  has  more  enemies  and  more  active  ones  tha.n  th^y^' 


used  to  think  it  has.     As  this  is  a  big  peanut-planting  year,  the  Depa.rtment  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  ways  and  ir.eans  of  fighting  leaf  spot  diseases  and 
leafhoppers,  the  most  active  enemies  in  the  growing  season.     In  a  oulletin,  Pea*- 
nut  G-rovdng,  the  Department  says  that: 

Early  July  is  the  time  for  the  first  dusting  or  spraying  in  most  areas, 
and  copper-sulfur  dusts  are  said  to  "be  a  little  more  effective,  though  a  third 
more  expensive,  tha.n  straight  dusting  sulfur.    But  sulfur  is  plentiful  now,  a.nd 
copper  is  needed  for  ^var  purposes.     Whether  spraying  or  dusting  equipment  is  used 
will  depend  in  many  cases  on  which  is  used  on  other  crops  on  the  farm.     When  spray- 
ing is  the  method,  hordeaux  mixture  is  used.     If  new  equipment  must  he  "bought, 
dusters  are  likely  to  he  less  expensive  and  easier  to  get.     The  325-raesh  sulfur 
dust  has  been  used  profitably.    After  the  first  dusting  or  spraying  against  leaf 
spots  there  should  be  two  more  applications  at  10-day  or  2-week  intervals.  If 
rain  washes  off  the  dust  or  spray  "-ithin  24  hours  of  application  a  ne^-^  one  must 
be  made  at  once. 

For  dusting,  15  pounds  per  acre  of  the  325-mesh  sulfur  will  do  for  the 
first  and  20  pounds  each  for  the  later  applications  if  the  duster  is  properly 
adjusted.    From  60  to  70  gallons  of  bordeaux  spray  per  acre  is  right  for  the  first 
spraying  and  100  gallons  for  the  others.     The  increase  in  either  case,  of  course, 
is  because  the  plants  are  bigger. 

The  bulletin  by  W.R.  Beattie  and  J.H.  Beattie  of  the  3-areau  of  Plant 
Industry,   Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Adjninis- 
tration,  mentions  another  peanut  disea,se,   southern  root  rot.     The  only  known 
direct  control  is  long  rotations  using  crops  less  susceptible  to  it.    A  copy  of 
the  bulletin,  E.B.  1656,  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, l/fe,shington,  D.  C. 
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Overstocking  pastures  tends  to  increase  death  losses  an|.,^i^.^gj^j^j^^^^i^j[^UfefBRE 


internal  parasites,  particularism-  cattle  lungwoi-Tns,  specialists  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  warn,  adding  that  calves  and  other  young  cattle  are 
more  likely  to  acquire  lung^^orm  infestations  than  older  animals.     Rotation  of 
pa.stures  also  is  a.  valuable  preventive  against  lungworms  and  should  "be  practiced 
as  fullj^  as  space  and  for£:,ge  permit. 

The  Lepartmient '  s  caution  against  overstocking  pa.stures  is  prompted  "by  the 
present  large  numhers  of  cattle  "being  raased  to  meet  wartime  food  needs.  Offi- 
cials point  out  tha„t  excessive  overstocking  m.ay  actually  result  in  reduced  -aeat 
and  milk  production,  as  the  injurious  diseases  and  parasites  spread  rapidly  among 
animaJs  kept  under  crowded,  conditions, 

Lungworm  disease  is  caused  "by  white,  threadlike  roundworms  2  or  3  inches 
long  tha.t  inhahit  chiefly  the  medium  anc  small-sized  air  passages  of  the  lungs. 
The  pa.rasites  irritate  the  air  passages,  causing  inflammation  and  a.  catarrhal 
condition.     Heavy  infections  tend  to  cause  shallow  open-mouth  breathing  ^-.dth  the 
tongue  prctiTiding.     Death  may  result  from  exh^austion  or  suffocation. 

Lungworms  a.re  v;ide spread  among  cattle,  "but  their  prevalence  va.ries  consid- 
erahly,  descending  on  the  age  of  cattle  and  the  drainage  of  pastures.  Severe 
ca.ses  of  infection  are  most  common  in  cattle  under  18  months  of  age.  Permanent 
pastures  that  are  lovz-lying     and  wet  are  a.  common  source  of  infection.  However, 
caJ-ves  on  well-drained  pa.stures  may  "becom.e  infected  if  tiiey  associate  \dth  ca.ttle 
that  harhor  lungworms, 

Pata.sitclogists  of  the  Department  a.dvise  tha.t  a.ffected  cattle  he  separated 

from  the  herd  until  they  no  longer  shov-  s^/mptoms.     This  mxay  take  some  time,  since 
the  parasites  m.ay  live  in  the  lungs  from  1  to  4  months.    Lungworm  disease  is  "best 
treated  hy  proving  affected  animals  to  clean,   sanita.r^'-  quarters  and  supplying 
liberal  quantities  of  nutritious  feed.    Various  drugs  ha.ve  been  given  internally,  ^ 
administered  by  iniialation,  or  injected  into  the  ^-'indpipe,   for  the  removal  of 
lungT^orms,  but  none  iiave  shown  enough  practical  effectiveness  to  wa.rrant  their 
use. 
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TURKEY  EAUC'l  SKELTEHS  SAVE  BIRDS  AlTD  EE 


Ran^^e  shelters  for  growing  turkeys  protect  them  against 
maraiading  animals,  and  to  some  extent  frcir  thieves,   says  the  IJS^^^^^'^tm^^:^^'''''''^ 
Agriculture.  providing  protection  for  their  "birds,   turkey  gror/ers  cm  make 

a  two-way  saving  —  the  turkeys  the^nselves  nnd  the  feed  they  h?.ve  consumed. 

Whenever  a  turkey  dies,  there  is  a  loss  of  a  suhstantisl  qusntity  of  feed, 

including  protein  feed,  which  is  now  more  difficult  to  ohtain  than  in  normal 

times,     A  lO-week-old  turkey  weighing  4  pounds  usually  has  eaten  ahout  9  ;oounds 

of  feed;  a  "bird  18  weeks  old  and  weighing  12  pounds  represents  ahout  33  pounds 

of  feed;  and  a  turkey  30  weeks  old  and  ready  for  market  weighs  ahout  20  pou.nds 
and  has  oaten  ah out  85  pounds  of  feed.    All  these  quantities  of  feed  are  in 
addition  to  v/hat  the  turkeys  get  hy  fors^ging. 

To  hel-Q  conserve  investm.ents  of  this  kind,  the  Department's  engineers 
have  designed  several  shelters  that  are  "both  suhstan.tial  ajid  inexpensive.  Some 
of  the  structures  are  readily  portable;  other  heavier  ones  are  intended  for  only 
occasional  moving.     They  are  a,dapted  to  the  needs  of  flocks  of  various  sizes, 
8Jid  all  of  them  hsve  proved  satisfactory  in  actual  use. 

The  plans  include  detailed  dra.wings  for  the  construction  of  feeders  and 
roosts  and  the  arrangement  of  yp.rds.     The  general  design  of  the  shelters  cells 
for  tight  roofs,  --ith  wire  netting  or  slats  on  one  or  more  sides,  depending  on 

the  clim^ate.     The  capacity  of  each  shelter  is  readily  calculated  from,  the 

roosting  space  "by  allowing  10  to  18  inches  per  "bird,  depending  on  their  size. 

The  shelters  pre  descrihod  and  illustra.tecf.  in  Circular  A.H.D.  ITo,  43,  "Flans- 

for  Turkey  Range  Shelters,"  available  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

T/ashington,  D.  0. 

m 
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DISCC^v^H  7AYS  0?  SU5STI^rJxII'(r  ?0R 

SHI  3D  skil:  ^:ILZ  iii  chicksi:  itzd 
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Success  in  developiri'.?:  several  feed  mixtures  tha.t  are  satisf j-^.ctor^^  sul)- 
stitutes  for  dried  skiE  milk  in  the  diet  of  growing  chickerig^is  reported. "b^  the 
TJ,  S,  Department  of  A^'riculture , 

The  use  of  au  least  a  small  quantity  of  milk  "b^'products  —  generally  dried 
skim  milk  and  dried  huttermilk  —  has  long  "been  standard  practice  in  compounding 
diets  for  hroilers  and  "breeding  stock.    But  recent  high  costs  of  milk  "byproducts 
and  their  imi:.ending  scarcity  cpused  John  G.  Hammond  and  Harrjr  17,  'Titus,  "p'oul-tTy 
nutrition  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  suri'ey  the  field 
of  possihle  su"bs titutes , 

Their  investigations  failed  to  disclose  sny  satisfactory  sin^'le  feed,  hut 
severaJ.  mixtures  of  feeds  gave  excellent  results.     Tfnen  substituted  for  dried 
skim,  milk  in  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  ground  oats  and  dried  skim  milk,  mix- 
tures containing  fish  meal  and  dried  whey  were  even  superior  to  the  dried  milk. 
The  same  was  true  of  a  mixture  containing  fish  meaJ.  an.d  the  residue  of  hutyl 

alcohol  fermentation.     Other  satisfa.ctor^/  mixtures  included  the  use  of  alfalfa- 
leaf  meal,  dried  ^hey,  peaniit  meal,  ajid  meat  scrap. 

A  tj'pdcal  all-ma.sh  chick-grov/ing  diet,  among  a  mim"ber  developed,  r^a.-s  the 
following  composition,  all  figures  "being  percentages:     G-round  reheat,  10;  ground 
"barley,  milo,   or  hegsri,  54;  soyoeaji  meal,  15;  cottonseed,   corn  gluten,  peanut, 
or  soyhean  meal,   5;  meat  scrap,  1;  dried  whey,  6;  alfalfa  meal,  6;  steamed 
"bonemeal,  1;  grc^md  limestone  or  cystershell,  1;  manganized  salt,  1;  plus  0.1 
percent  of  vitamin- A~and~r  feeding  oil,  if  the  ahickens  do  not  have  access  tc 
direct  sunlight. 

The  experiments  involved  640  Ehode  Islan.d  P.ed  chickens  which  received  2 
different  hasal  diets  in  which  various  su"bsti  tut  ions  for  skim  milk  were  tried. 
Both  diets  contained  sufficient  am:Our_ts  of  mineraJ-S  and  vitamins  for  proper 
growth  and  health.     The  research  involved  teco-nical  studies  of  feed  utiliza.tion  to 
6  and  10  weeks  of  age,   and  records  of  mortality  to  10  weeks  of  age.  The  only  seri- 
ious  diffi cults'"  encountered  irras  the  fluid  condition  of  the  droppings  in  sore,  of  thf 
experimental  lots,  resulting  in  wet  litter,   out  this  was  encountered  only  when  an 
excessively  high  level  of  dried  skim  m.ilk  or  su"bstitute  was  included  in  tne  diet. 
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3AL2  TIE  STPAIGHTEilER  CAN  SAVE  mEmJ)Wm^}z.  %^\^ 


Wire  "b'lle  ties  may  De  put  in  condition  for  re-use,   ^us  savir     -  •-•^ 
material,  with  a  simple  nechanism  designed  "by  an  engineer  cf  thg^JJJf-^o,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,    This  straightener  can  be  made  '^ith  simple  tools  in  ar^y 
farm  shop,  from  materials  usually  on  hand. 

The  accompaixying  dratring,  prepared  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Adminis- 
tration hy  L,  C-.   Schoenleber,  •-i'ho  designed  the  device,   is  intended  merely  as  a 
guide,   since  in  using  waste  lumber  dimensions  must  'be  changed  in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  available  pieces.     In  any  case,  they  should  not  be  much  lighter  than 
the  dimensions  shorn. 

The  approxima.te  materials  needed  are:  One  2-  by  4-inch  wood  piece  11  feet 
long,  one  2-  by  4-inch  wood  piece  3  feet  long,  two  40D  nails,  two  2  D  nails, 
one  3/8  inch  fl-'^t  washer,  and  one  pair  of  pliers  (preferably  locking  type). 

The  device  consists  essentially  in  "^n  11-foot  base  of  "two  by  four",  with  a 
projecting  40  D  nail  in  the  top  near  one  end,  and  a  series  of  notches  on  top  at 
the  other  end  into  which  a  handle  or  lever  c-'^n  be  set  to  work  with  a  hinge  mo- 
tion.    The  loop  end  of  the  bale  tie  is  placed  over  the  sloping  na.il  and  the 
smooth  end  of  the  tie  is  put  through  the  hole  in  the  lever  and  gripped  by  a  pair 
of  pliers,    A  flat  washer  over  the  hole  at  the  back  of  the  lever  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  pliers.     The  lever  is  cut  out  at  the  bottom  ?^.nd  one  of  the  40  D 
nails  is  driven  through  to  ser\-e  as  ?  spindle  to  fit  into  the  slots.     Ctere  is 
necessary  not  to  split  the  handle  ^^^ith  the  na.ils.    The  slot  selected  in  each 
instance  will  depend  on  length  of  the  wire  to  be  straightened.     The  nail  is 
placed  nearer  to  the  ^-^^ire  side  of  the  Iiandle  than  to  the  back  so  that  the  side 
taking  the  strain  will  be  stronger  than  if  the  nail  were  in  the  m^iddle, 

Tnen  the  '."^ire  is  in  position  —  looped  over  the  nail  at  one  end  ^.nd  held  by 
pliers  at  the  other  —  pulling  the  lever  back  takes  out  the  kinks.     The  washer, 
used  to  prevent  d^^mage  to  the  lever,   is  held  in  position  with  the  two  sma.ll  nails. 

For  stability  and  convenience  the  base  may  be  nailed  to  a  bench,  to  floor  or 
wall  brackets,   or  clamped  in  a  vise#    Another  way  is  to  nail  a  3-foot  length  of 
"two  by  four"  flatwise  at  either  end  of  the  bottom,  of  the  base.    Also  a  vise  may 
be  bolted  to  one  end  of  the  base  for  holding  the  straight  end  cf  the  wire,  and, 
in  that  case,  a  l/4-inch  hook  bolt  may  be  used  in  the  pull  lever  to  take  the 
loop  end  of  the  wire.    This  m.ethod  is  desira.ble  when  a  pair  of  sharp-pa,wod 
pliers  is  not  available, 
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VJ.NTILATION  REIUCilS  DAMPNESS  UNDER  BUILDINGS 


Plenty  of  ventilation  under  buildings  will  help  to  protect  floors  end  w^^^^^ 


other  wooden  parts  near  the  ground  from  decay  fungi,  says   . 

Ventilators  in  foundation  walls  usually  pre  kept  closed  in  winter  for  fuel 
economy,  "but  should  be  open  in  v/arn  weather, 

Porest  pathologists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  ha.ve  had  many  questions  about  wood  decay  in  houses  recent- 
ly because  of  the  numbers  of  frame  houses  put  up  for  v/ar  workers,  as  well  as 
other  frame  structures  built  with  wooden  floors  near  the  ground. 

In  summing  up  what  can  be  done  about  these  damaging  fungi,  the  pathologists 
emphasize  that  fungi  grow  only  when  the  wood  is  highly  moist.     The  first  es- 
sential, they  say,  is  to  see  that  no  wood  is  actually  in  contact  with  the  soil. 
But  for  entire  safety  from  such  organisms  of  decay  where  the  soil  is  moist, 
there  should  be  openings  in  the  foundation  wall,  or  skirting,  through  which  the 
moist  air  can  move  out. 

Relatively  small  opr?nings  are  sufficient  if  placed  so  there  will  be  no 
dead  air  pockets.    One-half  square  foot  of  opening  is  enough  for  each  100  square 
feet  of  building  area,  plus  one-h^lf  square  foot  for  each  25  linear  feet  of 
outside  wall.     A  simple  rule  which,  however,  calls  for  a  somev/hat  larger  ven- 
tilator area  is  2  square  feet  of  ventilator  opening  for  every  25  linear  feet  of 


outside  wall. 
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GOOD  MANAGEMENT  IS  BEST  OOCCIDIOSIS  PREV 


Good  management  and  sanitation  vrill  prevent  serious  lo 
iDovine  coccidiosis,  the  intestinal  malaria  which  ne:^dlessly 
fine  yo-ang  replacements  needed  for  dairy  herds,  the  Departme 
advises. 


the 

Agriculture 


A  calf  that  escapes  infection  from  the  intestinal  parasites  known  as 
coccidia  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     A  recent  survey  made  "by  the 
Regional  Animal  Disease  Research  LaboratoiT",  Auhum,  Ala.,  indicated  that  ahout 
80  percent  of  young  calves  harbor  coccidia  in  varying  numbers.     The  symptoms,  in. 
severe  cases,  are  anemia,  weakness,  and  bloody  scours.     Death  commonly  occurs 
within  a  week  after  an  acute  attack.     Even  if  a  calf  survives  the  disease,  its 
growth  may  be  retarded. 

The  first  precaution  emphasized  by  Department  parasitologists  is  not  to  put 
young  calves  with  older  ones  in  close  confinement.     The  surest  way  to  prevent 
coccidiosis  is  the  isolation  of  calves  in  individual  box  stalls.     In  addition, 
manure  and  contaminated  bedding  should  be  removed  daily  and  precautions  teien 
to  exclude  any  infective  material  from  outside  sources.    Also,  pail-fed  calves 
should  have  individual  pails,  sterilized  between  feedings.     The  isolation  is 
necessary  only  until  the  calves  are  about  6  weeks  old,  after  which  they  may  be 
given  the  run  of  a  large  feed  lot  with  other  calves  of  the  sajne  age. 

When  such  handling  of  calves  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary ec^aipment  or  because  of  the  labor  involved,  keeping  the  animals  in  groups  of 
the  same  age  is  helpful  in  preventing  the  disease.    One  group  would  consist  of 
calves  up  to  3  weeks  old;  smother  group,  of  calves  from  3  to  6  weeks  old;  and  a 
third  group  of  calves  from  6  weeks  to  6  months  old.    Upon  reaching  the  maximum 
age  limit,  in  each  case,  the  calf  is  removed  promptly  and  placed  in  the  next 
older  group.     This  procedure  is  based  on  scientific  knowledge  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  parasite.     The  three-pen  plan  prevents  the  development  of  serious  in~ 
fection,  but  permits  mild,  nonclinical  infections  that  enable  calves  to  develop 
resistance  for  meeting  future  attacks  by  the  parasites.     Where  cattle  owners  find 
it  impracticable  to  segregate  calves  by  age  groups,  a  fair  degree  of  protection 
can  be  provided  by  avoiding  crowded  conditions.     Crowding  causes  excessive  ex- 
posure to  the  parasites  tha.t  are  almost  always  present  wherever  cattle  are  raised. 

Although  many  kinds  of  animaJ.s,  including  poultry,  suffer  from  coccidiosis, 
so  far  as  is  known  cattle  can  become  infected  only  with  the  types  of  coccidia 
that  are  specifically  parasites  of  cattle. 
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EXPERIMENTS  SHOW  BEST  METHODS  OF 
EERTILIZING  TOMATOES  Al^D  PEANUTS 

Experiments  in  placing  fertilizer  for  a  specific  crop  where  ,it  "benefits  the 
pla-nts  most,  made  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  several  cooperating 
State  experiment  stations,  mark  the  way  for  improved  practices  in  growing  toma- 
toes and  peanuts,  according  to   ,  (title). 

On  1942  tomato  crops,  the  fertilizer  gave  "best  results  either  in  a  band 
at  each  side  of  the  row  or  in  a  single  "band  at  the  bottom  of  each  plow  furrow 
when  the  field  was  being  turned  in  the  spring.     A  combination  of  these  two 
methods  also  proved  good.     In  these  ways  the  yield  of  marketable  tomatoes  on 
certain  acid  soils  in  New  York  Sta.te  was  increased  80  percent  above  tha.t  pro- 
duced when  the  fertilizer  was  incorporated  in  the  soil  by  broadcasting  and  disk- 
ing.   This  increase,  which  is  far  more  than  usually  obtained  by  this  change  on 
the  general  run  of  soils  in  various  States,  is  explained  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
fact  that  in  an  acid  soil  much  of  the  phosphate  in  broadcast  fertilizer  is 
"fixed"  in  insoluble  form.     However,  when  it  is  confined  to  a  narrow  bajid  it  is 
not  "fixed"  so  readily  and  is  therefore  available  to  the  plants  for  a  longer 
period. 

On  pea-nuts  in  Virginia,  placing  the  f^^rtilizer  in  a  band  3-l/ 2  inches  to 
each  side  of  the  row  produced  a  yield  91  percent  greater  than  when  it  was  placed 
2  inches  under  the  seed  in  a  band  2  inches  v/ide.     Where  the  fertilizer  was 
directly  under  the  seed  the  germination  was  only  38  percent  because  of  the  strong 
fertilizer  solution  formed  near  the  seed.     This  explains  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  large  difference  in  yield.    ^Yhere  the  fertilizer  was  placed  to  the 
sides  of  the  rows  the  seeds  were  not  damaged  ajid  the  germination  was  87, percent. 
These  results  show  that  placement  of  fertilizer  is  often  a  critical  matter. 

As  a  result  of  new  knowledge  on  fertilizer  placement,  agricultural  engineers 
pf  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  have  improved  distributing  machinery, 
and  now  many  machines  on  the  market  can  be  adjusted  to  place  plant  food  wherever 
the  peculiarities  of  the  crops  demand, 
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GEAIIT  COMBINES  WILL  BEAR 
WATCHING  FOR  BETTER  YIELDS 


e  R  A  R  Y  ' 
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Eor  those  farmers  receiving  one  of  the  relatively  few  new  coni)Me^ 
factured  this  year,  sjid  also  for  owners  of  older. machines ,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  suggestions  for  most  efficient  use.     Skillful  operation  of 
any  comhine  c&n  insure  a  maximum  recovery  of  grain  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
machine .  ■     .     ; . 

The  mistake  new  operators  are  most  likely  to  make  is  to  start  cutting  too 
soon,  before  the  grain  is  sufficiently  ripe,  thus  accumulating  damp  gr?in. 
Specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing say  tha.t  a  wait  of  10  days  after  "binders  begin  to  operate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  prevent  this  difficulty. 

Successful  work  with  the  combine  is  largely  a  matter  of  careful  operation 
and  accurate  adjustments  to  meet  specific  crpp  requirements.     The  visible  flow 
of  grain  into  the  tank  should  not  distract  the  operator's  attention  from  con- 
siderable losses  that  are  not  so  conspicuous. 

One  common  s-ource  of  loss  is  in  the. header  assembly.     The  reel  may  not  be 
set  to  throw  the  cut  grain  well  back  on  the  platform  canvas,  or  it  may  be  set 
too  high  to  save  lodged  grain. or  too  low  for  tall  grain.     The  reel  may  throw 
grain  over  the  backstop  or  lose  it  off  the  end  of  the  platform,  but  such  losses 
may  be  avoided  by  proper  adjustment.    Harvesting  lodged  grain  is  sometimes  facili- 
tated by  tacking  strips  of  canvas  belting  on  reel  slats  to  "brush"  the  grain  onto 
the  platform  without  so  much  danger  of  .breaking  the.  slats. ,  Pick-up  accessory 
equipmeit  is  available  from  manufacturers  for  harvesting  lodged  grain. 


-  2 

Loss  of  threshed  grain  out  of  the  roai*  end  of  the  cora'bine  may  "be  caused 
"by  excessive  or  misdirected  wind  blast,  cylinder,  and  separating  units  operating 
too  fast,  and  "by  improper  or  poorly  adjusted  sieves,  or  sieves  overloaded  with 
a  mass  of  chopped  material.. 

A  simple  check  may  be  made  on  this  by  vralking  at  the  rear  end  of  the  ma- 
chine to  catch  a  handfull  or  two  of  the  straw  and  counting  the  number  of 
unthreshed  heads  of  grain  that  are  getting  by  the  cylinder.     The  number  be 
greater  in  damp  grain  than  when  the:  grain  is  dry.     If  considerable  loss  is 
'apparent,  speed  up  the  cylinder,  rai-se  the  concaves  or  put  in  more  concavt-  teeth, 
trying  one  adjustment  at  a  time  until  the  threshing  is  better. 

Proper  functioning  of  the  threshing  unit  depends  upon  feeding  a  steady 
stream  of  grain  to  the  cylinder.    Uneven  feeding  cruses  the  threshed  straw  to 
be  deposited  in  bunches  which  results  in  poor  separation  and  loss.     In  heavy 
grain  the  operator  should  avoid  crowding  the  feed.    He  can  do  it  by  raising  the 
header  so  as  to  cut  less  straw,  by  cutting  a  narrower  svrath,  or  by  reducing  the 
ground  speed  of  the  tractor. 

To  avoid  loss  in  threshing  small-seed  crops,  make  sure  that  the  grain  bin, 
"conveyor  housings,  elevator  bases,  and  parts  over  i'(rhich  the  seed  passes  are  tight, 
A  hole  or  space  too  small  for  cereal  grains  might  be  sufficiently  large  to  per- 
mit a  steady  loss  of  grass  or  forage-crops  seed. 

The  farmer  is  warned  against  assuming  tha.t  once  the  combine  is  adjusted 
properly  for  a  particular  crop  it  needs  no  further  attention.    Atmospheric  con- 
ditions frequently  nake  necessary  change  of  adjustment  within  aji  hour  or  so. 

Further  information  on' operation  and  adjustmoit  of  combines  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Farmers*  Bulletin  1761,  Harvesting  With  Com.bines,  and  Circular,  470, 
Performance  Characteristics  of  5-  and  6-Foot  Combines;  both  are  available 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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ABJUSTMENTS  TO  COI^IBINSS  WILL  CONTROL  CRi\CKED\GRAIN  JUW 1  ^  ^^^^ 

With  the  increased  need  for  grain,  operators  of  harves tliw-Tnresner  coi 
bines  may  find  it  profitable  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of     i  l^i'j  wil  i  i  '  I  fi  In  I  In  I  i 
operations  to  insure  afi:ainst  an  appreciable  number  of  heads  of  grain  passing  un- 
threshed  through  the  machine,  advises   ,  extension  engineer. 

Where  grain  is  mixed  for  fe^d,  ground,  or  otherwise  consumed  on  the  farm 
this  practice  of  "close  threshing,"  he  points  out,  will  provide  a  real  gain  to 
the  farmer.     %ere  cleaning  facilities  are  a.vail?ble  pnd  the  grain  is  to  be  sold 
commercially,  it  is  good  practice  to  thresh  closely  aJid  screen  off  the  broken 
kernels  for  extra  feed  vjhilo  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  grain 
standards. 


The  experienced  thresherman. 


says,  estimates  the  percentage 


of  cracked  grain  and,  if  it  is  excessive,  reduces  the  cylinder  speed,  lowers 
the  concaves,  or  increases  the  clearance  between  the  cylinder  eiLd.  shear-bar 
according  to  type  of  threshing  head.     He  may  find  it  necessary  to  eliminate  end 
play  in  the  cylinder  shaft.     One  or  more  of  these  adjustments  usually  solves  the 
problem. 

Excessive  cracking  may  sometimes  result  from  the  return  of  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  threshed  grain  to  the  threshing  cylinder  with  the  tailings,  thus  in- 
creasing the  mass  of  material  goin^:  through  the  cylinder.     Among  the  adjustments 
for  excessive  grain  return  of  this  type  are  (l)  increasing  the  faji-blast,  (2) 
opening  the  adjustable  sieve,  or  (3)  lowering  the  rear  of  the  sieve  in  order  that 
the  grain  may  be  disposed  of  faster.     These  adjustments  should  be  tried  out  one 
at  a  time  until  threshed  grain  in  the  tailings  conveyor  practically  disappears. 

Since  damp  grain  has  less  tendency  to  crack  than  dry  grain,  the  close  con- 
cave adjustment  and  high  cylinder  speed  necessary  to  "mock  "tough"  grain  out  of 
the  head  in  the  morning  may  result  in  cracked  kernels  later  in  the  day.     There  is 
a  range  up  to  50  percent  in  cylinder  speed  for  individual  crops  to  take  care  of 
the  variation  in  moisture  content.    Variation  due  to  seed  size  and  structure  is 
many  times  greater,  but  there  is  ample  adjustment  on  the  combines  for  meeting 
the  extremes  of  crop  requirements.     Some  varieties  of  beans  are  quite  easily 
dajnaged,  and  special  care  in  threshing  is  necessary  to  prevent  brea-king  the  pro- 
tective skin.     V/hen  this  skin  is  broken  grain  may  spoil  in  a  short  time. 

Barley  for  malting  purposes  is  another  crop  with  which  great  care  is  neces~ 
sary;  broken  or  skinned  kernels  or  those  whose  tips  have  been  broken  off  are  ob- 
jectionable to  the  processor.     Therefore,  "close  threshing"  should  be  avoided 
when  barley  is  to  be  sold  for  malting. 

With  the  great  variety  of  conditions  that  may  arise  at  harvest  time  and  the 
number  of  crops  now  harvested  with  combines,  it  is  highly  importajit  that  the 
farmer  study  the  manufacturers'  manual  on  his  particular  machine  aJid  talk  to 
other  owners  about  most  efficient  operation. 
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TEMPORARY  PASTURES  FROVIEE  EXTRA  FEe) 


Spaced  planting  and  use  of  temporary  pastures  is  one  ^^ftii^aMJ^f^thTprb 
of  feeding  the  extra  livestock  population  now  on  most  farms,  says 
extension  agronomist.    Many  of  the  young  forage  crops  also  i^ll  help  to  supply 
the  protein  animals  require  for  growth  and  heavy  production. 

Pointing  out  that  many  farmers  regularly  use  temporary  pastures  to  supple- 
ment other  feed  resources,  including  permanent  pasture,    says  tha.t 

many  more  farmers  this  year  need  the  help  that  they  can  provide.     The  farmer 
may  arrajige  for  temporary  pastures  to  come  on  throughout  the  growing  season  or 
just  at  the  times  when  he  needs  extra  pastures.     Seedings  can  be  made  any  time 
from  spring  to  early  fall  as  fields  become  available.     The  choice  of  varieties 
to  plant  will  depend  upon  the  time  of  year  in  which  the  forage  is  needed. 

Sudan  grass  has  proved  one  of  the  best  temporary  pasture  crops  except  in 
the  extreme  north,  where  Japanese  millet  does  bettor.     Sudan  grass  is  ready  for 
grazing  6  to  8  weeks  after  seeding  —  at  the  height  of  8  to  12  inches.  Sudan 
grass  will  supply  pasture  for  from  45  to  100  days,  and  a  good  stajad  will  support 
2  to  3  animal  units  to  the  acre.     Soybeans  sown  with  Sudan  grass  make  an  ideal 
pasture  combination  wherever  soil  and  climate  favor  these  crops. 

Any  of  the  annual  lespedezas  do  well  where  they  are  adapted.     In  Missouri 
for  example,  farmers  sow  Korean  lespedeza  with  small  grains  in  the  spring  and  ' 
use  It  as  a  summer  supplemental  pasture. 

Eor  temporary  fall  pastures,  the  cereals  are  the  most  desirable  crops,  says 
They  include  rye,  wheat,  winter  barley,  and  winter  oats,  seeded 


alone  or  m  combination  with  vetch,  crimson  clover,  or  bur-clover.     Rye  is  so 
winter-hardy  that  it  grows  later  and  giv.:s  more  late  fall  pasture  than  any  of 
tne  other  fall-sown  winter  crops.     Rye  may  even  provide  grazing  for  several  weeks 
in  early  spring  . 

le^efwith'^n^'!^'^  ^""^  ''^P^'  grazing  combinations,  also 

legumes  with  oats  -  alfalfa,  sweetclover.  red  clover,  or  Korean  lespedeza.  What. 

dlseasf  f^^^^^^'   emphasizes  the  importance  of  improved  ' 

disease^resistant  varieties,  adapted  to  the  region. 
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m-ED  Y0U1I&  PIGS  ^L 


A  little  extra  feed  of  high  quality  fed  during  the      i  I  \  I  i  I    m^iiiliiiil^'i  \,rill 
give  them  such  a  start  tliat  they  will  make  better  use  of  feed  v;hen  they  are 
older.    This  is  a  v/artime  tip  of  particular  value  when  there  is  urgent  need  to 

mahe  the  most  effective  use  possible  for  the  feeds  available,  says   , 

This  method  was  tested  thoroughly  at  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  Research  Center 
v;hen  tho  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  compared  groups  of  young  pigs  that  vrere  given 
free  access  to  high-protein  feeds  for  a  period  of  11  weeks  with  other  groups 
that  did  not  have  such  feed.    In  these  tests  3-week-old  pigs  were  allowed  to 
ran  to  a  creep  suppl^n-ng  such  -irotein  supplements  as  skim  milk,  tanlcage,  soy- 
bean meal,  or  peanut  meal,  in  addition  to  a  standard  ration  for  sow  and  pigs. 
Thereafter  all  pigs  received  the  same  ration  to  m.arket  weight.    The  added  pro- 
tein in  the  early  period  of  the  pig's  life,  the  investigators  found,  enabled  the 
better-fed  pigs  to  produce  greater  gains  on  much  smaller  feed  requirements,  and 
the  well-started  pigs  usually  reached  market  weight  at  considerably  earlier 
ages  than  those  not  supplied  with  the  supplemental  protein  feed. 

Even  though  high-protein  feeds  are  now  rather  hard  to  get  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  their  use  for  giving  young  animals  a  good  start  is  in  line  with 
recommendations  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.    So  far  as  practicable 
in  allotting  feeds,  preference  should  be  given  to  young  animals  and  breeding 
sto  cj:. 
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The  lovrly  ^oee  is  a  vital  war  uorkar  and  iDes  coloni4|jjii|j|f^pj^^£H-T^^§fMUk^ 

if  crop  production  is  not  to  suffer,  saya^  

Pointing  out  that  ths  Federal  vrar  agencies  have  recog?iized  the  role  of 
oees  in  pollinating  frait  and  field  crops  07  making  it  easi-r  for  oeeheepers 

to  ohtain  necessary  supplies,   urges  far:ners  to  -maintain  their 

present  colonies  and  to  protect  -fild  hees  in  ev-sry  \T3.y  possihle. 

Because  of  the  need  for  greatlj^  i^icreased  production  of  fruits,  food, 
and  feed  crops,  including  legmie  crops  tliat  supply  nitrogen,  iDeokeeping  is 
important  for  more  than  the  income  fror.  the  honey  and  the  T^rax,  the  eiitension 
specialist  declares.    Experienced  farr.iers  understand  the  part  that  hees  play  in  ■ 
getting  a  good  set  of  fru.it  or  seeds. 

Wartime  difficulties,  he  explains,  are  causing  some  heekeeprrs ,  00th 
large-scale  and  small-scale,  to  giv?  up.    Many  going  into  i-iilitary  service  or 
^^^r  industries  have  heen  r^ahle  to  locate  esnierienced  help  to  care  for  their  _ 
colonies  and  have  killed  their  hees  and  sold  out  the  honey,  v/ax,  and  eGuip:.-.ent . 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  effect  on  pro6_uction  of  poi.ie  50  or  more  Idcc- 
pollinated  crops  vrhen  honeybee  colonies  are  liquidat.id,  farmers  are  losing  the 
help  of  wild  hees  and  other  pollinating  insects.    Many  ground-nesting  v/ild  Dees 
which  also  contrihute  to  crop  pollination  have  lost  their  natural  homes  through 
the  plovmig  up  of  extra  acreage,  or  hicause  of  insecticides,  fires,  or  had  v/eathe: 

In  em.phasizing  the  important  part  oees  play  in  agriC'iltural  -production, 

 __ap-oeals  to  every  farmer  to  do  all  he  can  to  ynaintain  the^popula- 

tion  of  pollinating  insects.    Farmers  who  do  not  have  hee  colonies  should  avoid 
disturbing  valuable  ground-nesting  v;ild  bees  by  burning  or  clearing  cut  fence 
rows  where  thev  live  or  by  replacing  rail  fences  v/hich  protect  bee  colonies. 
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?ive  hundred  to  1,000  :,ou=.ds  of  the  fa^il.' s  ho:.>e-iW#^isi«dile  foods 
can       put  through  a  frozen  food  locker  in  a  year  if  the  stora^....ched-o.le  is 
■^iro-oerly managed,  says  • 


Although  a  locker  will  hold  only  some  200  pounds  of  food  at  an-  one  tine 
this  capacitv  can  he  increased  and  even  niiltiplied  hv  re-alating  the  traffic  in 
and  out  of  it.    The  first  step,  she  points  out,  is  to  hudget  the  Tear's  su;r-l-r. 
In  the  case  of  a  fanily  of  five,  it  would  oe  necessarv  to  deternine  which  of  the 
8,500  rounds  of  food  needed  for  the  year  can  he  preserved  oest  hy  freezing. 

Knowing  the  seasons  in  which  different  foods  are  availahle  Lia:::3s  it 
possihle  to  schedule  heef  for  freezing  in  March,  fruit  and  vegetables  for  sui::ner, 
when  part  of  uhe  heef  has  heen  used,  and  dressed  porh  for  October,  aft.r  soiue  of 
the  berries  and  beans  liave  been  consumed. 

Some  2,500  pounds  of  that  8,500-pound  faxiil-  food  budget  can  be  pre- 
served by  freezing,  curing,  and  canning.    Freezing  the  steahs,  roasts,  and  cho-^s, 
curing  the  ham  and  bacon,  and  canning  the  stew  and  ground  neat  mai.es  efficient  use 
of  storage  space  and  adds  desirable  variety  to  the  dinner  table.    Frozen  berries, 
peas,  beans,  and  asparagns  provide  a  -.leasant  change  from  canned  vegetables  and 
sauerkraut. 
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Potato  I>jmp  Pile  Adds  to  Blight  Danger  ' "  " 


In  controlling  late  oliglit  of  potatoes,  saj^s  the  U-  3-  Department  of  Agri- 
cult  ^ore ,  there  is  one  riile  to  "be  emphasized  as  summer  begins.    Tliat  is:    Do  not 
have  a  dump  pile  of  partly  rotted  potatoes  thr^t  have  been  taken  out  of  storage. 
Such  potatoes  often  sprout  and  spread  late  blight  to  the  growing  crop.  Vegetable 
disease  specialists  of  the  Department's  Agricultural  Hesearch  Administration  recom- 
mend destroying  such  potatoes  by  feeding  them  to  livestock  or  b^/  burning. 

Potato  growers  in  the  Eastern  half  of  the  country  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  urged  to  taks  special  precautions.     In  194-2  blight  made  a  record  attack  and 
spread  as  far  west  as  the  G-reat  Plains.     Some  States  reported  it  for  the  first  time 
and  losses  amounted  to  millions  of  bushels* 

Although  called  '^late  bliglit,"  the  disease  may  atta,ck  early  in  the  season 
shortly  after  the  plants  appear,  shovvdng  up  usually  as  water-soaked  areas f  blotches 
or  spots  on  the  leaves,  which  later  become  brownish  black  as  the  tops  die.  Tlie 
fungus  or  mildew,  which  is  the  blight,  grows  through  the  "onder  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  produces  spores  which  blow  to  other  plants.    Thus  the  damage  spreads 
destructively  through  fields  and  from  field  to  field.     If  the  number  of  starting 
points  can  be  kept  down  by  destroying  the  rotting  potatoes,  says  the  Department, 
there  will  be  far  less  blight* 


A  new  free  folder,  Protecting  Potatoes  from  Late  Blight  (A. 1(7. 1-  18)  can  be 
had  by  writing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
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CONTROLLING  CATTLE  LIVER  EL.UKEs' 


ture  reports.    Liver  flukes  are  a  trou"blesome  parasite  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  affect  fully  half  of  the  adult  cattle  in  areas  where  marshes,  over- 
flowing streams,  and  similar  conditions  favor  the  growth  of  snails  in  v;hich  the 
flukes  spend  part  of  their  life  cycle. 

In  experiments  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Angleton,  Tex.,  "by  0.  Wilford 
Olsen,  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  352  range  cattle  were  treated 
with  the  drug.    Of  these,  209  were  known  to  "be  infested  with  liver  fliikes  as  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  eggs  of  the  parasites  in  the  droppings.    The  drug  was  given  as 
a  drench  prepared  "by  mixing  500  grams  (about  1  pound)  of  it  with  50  grams  of 
powdered  hentonife  and  750  cubic  centimeters  of  water  (about  1  l/2  pints).  Each 
animal  received  20  cubic  centimeters  of  the  inl^^ture  por  100  pounds  of  live  weight • 

The  cattle  were  not  fasted  before  treatment  and  were  allowed  to  return  to 
pasture  at  once  after  being  drenched.    When  examined  2  to  3  weeks  later,  91  ^ 
percent  of  the  treated  animals  knovm  to  harbor  livor  flukes  showed  no  egge  of  tho  psra- 
site,  indicating  that  the  fl\ikes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  drug  treatment.  Post- 
mortem examination  on  five  animals  known  to  be  infected  v/ith  liver  flukes  vmen 
treated  showed  that  four  were  free  of  parasites  and  the  fifth  harbored  only  a  few. 

Although  the  Department  considers  the  experiments  preliminary,  the  treatment 

was  judged  to  have  a  high  degree  of  efficacy  and  to  be  relatively  nontoxic  to 

cattle.    Even  though  some  of  the  animals  ware  in  a  very  weakened  condition  x\rhen 

treated,  no  deaths  traceable  to  the  drug  occurred.  One  drenching  was  sufficient, 
this  being  a  point  of  practical  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  time 
and  labor  in  handling  range  cattle. 
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PLANT  SCIENTISTS  GlYT.  SOUTH 
NEW  TRIPLS^URPOSE  SNAP  BSAN 


A  new  triple-purpose  snap  Dean,  especially  well  adapted  to  summer  and  fall 
planting  in  the  South,  has  heen  developed  by  plant  scientists  of  the  U.  3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     The  nev  bean,  called  the  "Logan."  is  described  as 
triple    purpose    because  it  is  veil  adapted  to  the  market  garden,  the  home 
garden,  and  to  growing  for  commercial  cajnning. 

Although  the  bean  has  passed  through  the  experimental  sta^^e  commercial 
seed  supplies  vdll  not  be  generally  available  before  1945. 

The  Logan  is  highly  resistant  to  common  bean  mosaic  and  powdery  mildew  and 
has  some  tolerance  to  bacterial  blights.     The  very  strong  disease  resistance  of 
the  Logan  makes  dusting  with  sulfur  unnecessary.     Still  more,  this  new  bean  will 
set  pods  and  yield  well  in  hot  weather,  which  characteristics  make  it  a  good  one 
for  planting  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall  in  the  South. 

The  new  member  of  the  snap  bean  fajnily  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  at  its  Regional  Vegetable  Breeding 
Laboratory  at  Charleston,  S.  C. .  from  a  cross  between  Stringless  Black  Valentine 
and  U.S. No.  5  Refuge,  the  latter  a  very  hardy  and  disease-resistant  type. 
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CEREALS  MAKE  HIGH-PROTEIN 


IS  1943 

nlf  CROPS  FOR  DRY  LAND  AREAS    f      ^^^^HTmm  Qf  A$Himru 
Cereal  crops  usually  grown  for  their  grain,  are  a  promising  source  of  high- 
protein  hays  in  dry  land  areas,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Farm- 
ers in  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyoming  are  showing  particular  interest  in 
these  cereal  hays,  which  can  he  depended  upon  to  produce  considerable  hay  even  in 
seasons  too  dry  for  grain  production  in  this  region. 

Tests  at  field  stations  in  the  semiarid  regions  hy  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  have  provided  much  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  good 
yields  of  h8^-  comparable  in  protein  content  to  high-grade  alfalfa  hay,  now  in 
demand  because  of  the  need  for  high  milk  end  meat  production.     Several  years  of 
experimental  work  at  the  Archer  Eield  Station  in  southeastern  Wyoming  have 
shown  good  results  in  groi^ring  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  spring  oats,  and  spring 
barley  for  this  purpose,  yields  of  hay  in  the  favorable  years  of  1941  and  1942 
averaging  about  3,700  pounds  an  acre. 

The  content  of  crude  protein  ranged  from  12.37  percent  to  21.58  percent. 
Winter  wheat  hay  averaged  14,5  percent,  winter  rye  and  spring  oats  16  percent, 
and  spring  barley  17.3  percent.     Sweet  soils  Hbasic  reaction),  soils  manured 
and  fallowed,  and  soils  on  which  a  grass-alfalfa  mixture  ha.d  been  grown  recently, 
produced  cereal  hays  higher  in  protein. 

Best  results,  considering  both  yield  and  protein  content,  with  these  hays 
have  usually  been  obtained  by  the  experimenters  when  cutting  the  crop  3  or  4 
weeks  before  maturity,  that  is  in  the  late  ^'boot"  or  early  heading  stage. 
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mB^XD  BESS  CATTLE  D^ELOPED  FOR  SUBTROPICAL  CLIMATES 


Hybrid  "beef  cattle  comMninfi:  the  qualities  of  Brahman  pud  British  hr  >eds  have 
demonstrated  unusual  ability  to  produce  beef  from  grass  in  coastal  regions  of  the 
South,  while  showing  themselves  adaptable  to  the  climate  of  the  region,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports.     Experiments  beginning  as  early  as  1916  indicate 
that  best  results  are  obtained  with  cattle  representing  from  one- fourth  to  a  half 
Brahman  blood,  with  the  remainder  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  or  Angus. 

The  purpose  of  crossbreeding  Brahman  cattle,  native  to  India,  v;ith  the  breeds 
of  British  origin  v/as  to  obtain  animals  suited  to  the  high  temperature  and  humid- 
ity conditions  characteristic  of  the  coast.     The  investigators  looked  to  the 
Brahmans  for  resistance  to  high  humidity  and  hot  weather  and  to  the  British  breeds 
for  excellent  beef  conformation  and  meat  quality.     The  hybrids  that  resulted  v/ere 
able  to  produce  beef  from  the  grasses  native  to  the  region  but  did  not  possess  the 
pronounced  hump  and  loose  skin  that  characterize  the  purebred  Brahman  breeds. 

Cattle  ovmers  who  want  more  information  regarding  the  production  and  merits 

of  the  hybrids  may  obtain  a  copy  of  Circular  673,  "Hybrid  Beef  Cattle  for  Sub-  , 

tropical  Climates,"  by  ^^^riting  the  Department  of  Agricu?-ture  in  Washington.  The 

publication  is  bases  on  experimental  work  in  the  G-ulf  Coast  region. 

In  summarizing  the  experiments,  the  research  workers  give  the  results  ob- 
tained with  varying  percentages  of  the  blood  of  Brahman  aJid  other  stock.  They 
recommend  that,  in  selecting  hybrid  bulls  for  breeding  to  range  grade  cows,  one 
parent  of  the  bulls  should  be  of  the  same  beef  breed  as  that  in  the  cows,  and  the 
other  parent  should  be  predominantly  of  Brahman  breeding  and  of  acceptable  beef 
conformation. 

Since  Brahman  cattle  have  been  reputed  to  be  of  nervous  temperament,  the  in- 
vestigators made  observations  for  this  trait  and  concluded  that  most  Brahmans, 
when  properly  managed,  can  b  e  quite  as  tractable  as  other  cattle.    Q,uiet  disposi- 
tion conducive    to  beef  production  can  be  improved  through  breeding  methods,  they 
point  out,  chiefly  by  culling  animals  of  nervous  temperament  from  the  breeding 


herds. 
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GIVE  VACCIrTE  lAKLY  fOR  ENQEPKALCIffELITiS 
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Best  results  ir^.  control  of  encephalomyelitis,   or  horse  sleepin;^  sickness, 
are  obtained  if  veccination  is  given  "before  the  disepse  appears  in  the  coi Mimii ty, 
 says. 

Since  one  dose  of  tne  vaccine  gives  protection  for  only  a  short  tine,  tv^o 
doses  given  a^out  a  week  or  10  days  app-rt  are  prefer?/hle.     The  innuunit:'^  conferred 
"by  two-dose  v-.ccinptior-  lasts  throughout  the  season. 

"  farmers  know  that  ziiost  of  the  vaccine  is  adBiinistered 

only  after  tne  disease  makes  its  ?ippearance  in  the  locality  or  on  the  ps.rticular 
fam.     If  vaccination  is  done  ep,.rly  enough  under  such  circunstances ,  sone  direct 
benefit  may  be  expected,  but  it  is  better  thst  vaccinations  be  made  before  txie  di- 
sease inaiies  its  j^ppearance ,  ^'  he  ssid. 

There  a.re  two  t;^/'pes  of  vaccine,  eastern  snd  T^'estern,  each  specific  for  the 
disease  produced  by  the  corresponding  tj'pe  of  virus.     It  is  thus  neces-^ary  to 
know  the  t;.^e  of  virj.s  existing  in  each  particular  locality  before  undertaking 
vaccination. 

"However,  every  fanner  can  follo'v  ^^ell-establishee 

methods  of  control  and  prevention  of  the  dise.ase  cjid  help  keep  infection  ot  a 
mi ni mun , "  he  said. 

Vaccination  is  of  first  inrportance  ?n.d  when  r^ra-erl^/  done,  it  does  not  in- 
terfere ■■vith  working  or  breeding  the  enimals.     Other  rne^sures  that  help  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  ii:aection  pre  the  stsbling  of  horses  ?nd  Kules  and  using  nets  on 
working  stock  to  reduce  attacks  by  biting  insects.     Such  jests  c::rry  tne  virus 
of  the  disec-s9  to  neslthy  animals. 
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In  advisin.-5  literal  use  of  line  and  superphosphate  in  inprovin-g  pastures, 
TDOints  out  that  these  are  t'^'o  fertilizer  nieteVft-^S^P-^SP^^iave  not 


"been  restricted  rs  a  result  of  war  needs,     Transportp tion  is  the  onl:/  oottleneek 
which  "light  restrict  their  use*     The  v^artime  superphosphate  maj  have  an  appear- 
ance and  odor  slig^htl:/  different  from  those  of  the  peacetime  product,  l»ut  its 

value  as  a  fertilizer  and  plant  food  is  not  a^ffecteo,, 

0^din£a-il3^  says  ,  superphosphate  is  cianuf actiired  '07  a. 

sulfuric  a.cid  process,  and  sulfuric  acid  is  one  of  the  T?ar  chemicals.  Hoi7ever, 

it  has  heen  found  that  sulfuric  acid  that  hr-s  already  "been  used  in  ?jar  processes 

is  still  useful  for  the  treatnent  of  phospha.te  rock.     The  result  is  that  the  vrar- 

time  need  for  sulfuric  acid  assux'es  a  plentiful  supi^lj''  of  superp^hosphate. 

Two  01  the  principal  uses  of  sulfuric  acid  in  -mrtime  are  in  the  manufacture 

of  explosives  and  in  the  production  of  high-octane  gasoline  for  fighting  planes. 
Both  these  i^rocesses  result  in  the  production  of  T/hat  is  loiov/n  as  "spent  acid," 
wnich  has  proved  satisfactory  for  the  manufa.cture  of  supei*Tjhosphate ,  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  supply  of  tnese  t^o  essentials  of  ^7ar  has  inspired  a  surjerphosphate 
supply  that  will  meet  any  jjrohahle  denajid.    Production  in  1942  was  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  supply-  of  -'aste  or  used  acids.  Soil  and  fertilizer  chemists  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  A-^ri cij.lture  point  out  that  there  '--^ill  oe  a  still  £:reater  sup- 
ply availahle  in  1S4S  as  the  hi.:Ah-octane  gasoline  prof;rajr.  gets  into  full  produc-  . 

tion.     The  superphosphate  made  with  the  acid  used  in  the  l^irvh  octane  program  is 
dark  in  color  and  has  a.  pungent  odor.  However  in  field  trials  last  suiuner  v.dtn  po- 
tatoes,  snd  in  .r:reenhouse  tests  with  a  variety  of  plants  last  winter,  the  soil 
and  fertilizer  investigators  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  found  that  the  superphosphate  nade  with  the  spent  ^-cids 
were  just  as  desirable  and  effective  as  the  older  ferns  made  with  tne  full- 
strength  sulfuric  acid. 
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utilization  of  various  '^-a-ste  products  from  canneries  —  good  livestock^^^''**^ 
feeds  in  their  own  right  —  is  especially  desirable  this  year,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  advises,  "because  of  the  vast  livestock-production  programs 
that  are  making  hea\'y  demands  on  the  Nation's  feed  resources. 

Cannery  wastes  include  such  products  as  dried  pea  vines,  pea-vine  silage, 
sweet-corn  husks,  and  tomato-seed  meal.     In  localities  "'here  these  are  available, 
their  conser'/ation  and  proper  use  in  livestock  rations  is  urged  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  demand  for  other  feeds. 

Dried  pea  vines  are  an  excellent  forage  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs.     Some  dairymen  prefer  them  to  the  best  clover  hay.    The  vines  are  especial- 
ly valuable  also  for  conditioning  overvrorked  horses  and  mules.    To  dry  the  pea 
vines.  Department  specialists  explain,  take  vines  directly  from  the  viner  and 
spread  on  the  ground  to  cure,  or  better  still,  run  the  material  through  a  hay- 
dehydrating  machine  if  one  is  available. 

Pea-vine  silage  as  ^ell  as  the  corn  husks  can  be  stored  either  in  large 
stacks  or  silos.     The  pea-vine  feed  is  richer  in  protein  than  corn  silage  and 
contains  about  as  much  fat.     It  lias  been  used  successfully  as  an  exclusive 
roughage  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Tomato  waste  is  valued  both  as  a  hog  and  cattle  feed  and  besides  can  be 
fed  to  poultry.    Meal  made  from  tomato  seeds  contains  about  as  much  protein  as 
new- process  linseed  meal. 
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FMCE  POST  TEST  IN  MISSISSIPPI 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


In  a  test  of  the  duraliility  of  fence  posts  under  Mississippi  Delta 


conditions,  creosote-treated  posts  ^ere  classed  after  4-l/2  years  as  either 


"sound"  or  ^-partly  decayed  but  still  serviceable."    Of  the  untreated  posts 
Osage-orange  posts  were  definitely  superior  to  the  other  varieties,  according 
to  a  U.  S.  Forest  Service  report,  but  black  locust  and  red  mulberry  had  fairly 
satisfactory  scores.     Second-growth  baldcypress,  honeyloCust,  and  overcup  oak 
revealed  serious  decay,  with  from  less  than  a  half  to  less. than  a  quarter  of 
the  posts  serviceable.    An  "unserviceable"  post  -"^ould  break  at  the  ground  line 
if  pushed.    Hill*-grown  black  locust  proved  more  durable  than  posts  ^roTi  trees  that 
grew  more  rapidly  in  fertile  Delta  soil.    There  was  little  difference  between 
posts  cut  in  summer  and  in  winter.    The  treated  posts  —  including  loblolly 
pine,  shortleaf  pine,  southern  cottonwood,  and  sweetgum  —  were  not  considered 
worth  testing  without  creosote  treatment. 
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WOiffi'  S  LAiTD  APiff  L^TIFOmiS 

U,  S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Women  vho  work  on  farms  this  simmer  as  part  of  the "^omen'''i^aBH~Xr^'''''6i 

the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps  can  novr  order  official  WLA  uniforms,  

in  charge  of  the  Women' s  Land  Army  in  announced  this  -^eek. 

The  contract  for  the  uniform  ha-s  "been  approved  by  the  War  Eocd  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.     The  uniform  can  be  purcha.sed  from  the  National  Comnittee 
on  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street,   Chicago,   111.  Order 
blanks  can  be  obtained  from  county  extension  agents,  who  must  signify  on  each 
order  that  the  person  is  an  authorized  member  of  the  Women's  Land  Army. 

Orders  for  the  uniform   for  nonfarm  ^'omen  rill  be  approved  when  the  appli- 
cant signifies  her  intention  of  doing  farm  ^^ork  for  at  least  1  month.  Earm 
women,  to  qualify  as  WLA  members,  must  agree  to  do  the  equivalent  of  1  month's 
agricultural  ^.vork;  such  as  l/4  time  for  4  months,  or  l/6  time  for  6  months. 

The  uniform  includes  a  ps,ir  of  dark-blue  denim  overalls,  a  light-blue  long- 
sleeved  cotton  shirt,  and  a  cap  ^ith  a  visor  combining  both  the  light  and  dark- 
blue  materials.     The  price  of  the  three  pieces  is  $6.20,  postpaid. 

Additional  pieces  of  the  uniform  which  can  be  bought,  but  are  optional, 
are  a  dark-blue  denim  jacket  at  $2.50  and  a  short-sleeved  cotton  shirt  at  $1.35, 
and  an  arm  band  carry ir^  the  WLA  insignia. 

If  bought  separately,  the  cap  is  $1;  the  shirt,  $1.65,  and  the  overalls, 
$3.55.     The  uniform  will  be  available  in  sizeS  14  to  44. 

The  hat  and  the  overalls  win  carry  the    WLA  Insignia,  WLA  in  red  letters 
on  a  white  background  ^^-ith  the  U.  S,  Crop    Corps  emblem. 

After  the  member  has  worked  on  a  farm  for  a  year^  she  ^ill  be  eligible  for 
an  insignia,  WLA  in  '"hite  letters  on  a  red  background,  Thich  denotes  a  year's 
service, 
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Summer  barracks  for  the  older  layizig  hens  will  keep  'em  shelling  out  e|^f-s 
and  permit  the  reg^jslar  laying  houses  to  "be  turned  over  to  this  -yea2iL§ja^ljts, 

says  ,   extension  poultry  specialist.    Use  of  "barracks 

is  a  feature  of  the  wartime  "Poultry  Conservation  Program  for  Victory"  sponsored 
by  the  ITational  Poultry  Advisory  Council,  the  U.  S.  Deps.rtment  of  Agriculture, 
and   . 

Simple,  inexpensively  built  barracks  'i^ill  serve  through  earlj'-  fall  and 

help  to  maintain  egg  production.    As  points  out,  some 

poultrymen  sell  their  old  stock  around  this  time  of  year  to  make  room  for  the 
oncoming  pullets.     But  ^rith  a  strong  demand  and  need  for  eggs,   it  '^ill  pay  to 
move  any  of  the  hens  still  laying  in  late  July  out  of  the  laying  house  into 
barracks.    This  is  especially  advisable  if  the  ne'^'  pullets  ^ere  hatched  early  so 
that  they  are  no^-'  nearing  laying  age. 

As  the  name  suggests,  barracks  are  temporary  housing,  needing,  for  poultry, 

only  a  roof,  wire  or  slatted  sides,  roosts,  and  nests.     This  open  construction 

m3k.es  the  barracks  quite  inexpensive.    Feed  hoppers  and  water  fountains  will  be 

needed,  of  course.     In  most  sections  of  the  country,  laying-  hens  can  be  quartered 

in  such  barracks  from  July  through  October,    ^ell-bred  hens  may  be  expected  to 

keep  on  laying  most  of  that  time. 

'fhen  the  regular  laying  quarters  are  used  for  the  early- hatched  pullets  at 
the  proper  age  of  5  or  6  months,   the  barracks  pl?n  provides  fall  egg  production 
from  two  sources  and  prevents  cro^'>•ding  of  the  laying  house.     The  nonlp.ying  older 
hens  fehould  be  culled  out  before  the  move  to  the  barracks,  both  to  save  feed  and 
to  obta.in  a  high  rate  of  egg  production. 
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EEfER  EGGS,  THOUBLE 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASRiGULTURE 


Overcrowding  is  the  reason  for  some  hen-house  "absenteeism"  —  meaning 

that  some  of  the  eggs  you  expected  to  gather  are  absent  —  reports   

extension  poultry  specialist.     Overcrowding  also  results  in  increased  sickness 
and  death  losses  in  the  flock. 

A  safe  rule  in  housing  laying  hens  is  to  allow  4  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird  for  such  breeds  as  Plymouth  Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red,  and  lyandotte. 
Smaller  birds,  such  as  Leghorns,  can  get  along  with  a  little  less  space.  While 

more  space  tha.n  4  square  feet  isn't  likely  to  increase  production,  

stresses  that  less  space  almost  certainly  will  mean  fewer  eggs  than  the  flock 
would  otherwise  lay. 

To  get  maximum  wartime  egg  production,   urges  poult rymen 

to  use  their  laying  houses  to  ca,pacity,  but  not  to  overcrowd.     For  a  short  time 
—  say  until  some  of  the  birds  can  be  culled  out  —  a  little  overcrowding  may 
not  cause  auch  decrease  in  egg  output  or  injury  to  health. 

The  bad  effects  of  temporary  overcrowding  can  be  reduced  by  providing  more 
feed  hoppers  and  watering  fountains  and  deeper  litter.    But  in  the  long-time 
management  of  farm  flocks,  says  it' s  best  not  to  overcrowd  at 


all. 
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When  culling  hens,  look  them  in  the  eye,  says      :  "'"^  .^...^ss^— ^ 

Extension  poultry  specialist. 

This  step  in  culling  plays  an  important  part  in  controlling  fowl  paralysis, 
long  a  scourge  of  laying  flocks  and  the  costliest  poultry  disease.     One  of  the 


irregular  pupil.     That  is,  the  iris,  the  colored  part  of  a  normal  eye,   is  gray, 
and  the  pupil  is  irregular  in  outline  when  a  "bird  is  affected  with  this  form  of 
the  disease,  instead  of  being  evenly  oval  or  well  rounded.     In  addition,  the 
eye  may  "be  "fishy"  or  bulging. 


moved  from  the  flock.    Lame  birds  that  show  no  foot  injuries  to  account  for  the 
lameness  should  be  removed,  too,  as  suspected  carriers  of  fowl  paralysis.  The 
diseased  birds  may  lay  for  a  while,  but  eventually  they  lose  weight  and  go  out 
of  production.     If  left  in  the  flock,  they  endanger  the  other  birds. 

The  majority  of  fowl  paralysis  cases  occur  in  birds  from  4  to  12  months 
old,  the  poultry  specialist  says,  although  older  birds  frequently  contract  the 
disease.     Since  the  disease  affects  many  birds  just  as  they  begin  to  lay  and 
repay  the  expense  of  their  raising,  fowl  paralysis  is  costly  to  the  poultryman 

and  should  be  controlled  with  vigilance,   adds.  No 

satisfactory  cure  has  yet  been  developed. 


telltale  signs  of  the  disease  —  it  has  several  forms  —  is  a  gray  eye  with  an 


advises  that  any  bird  with  this  eye  condition  be  re- 
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FARM       SHORTS         |  jULl'?  ^^^^ 

In  the  iDeef  herd  at  the  U.  S.  Ra,nge  Livestock  Experiment  Sta  tion,  Miles -  J 
City,  Mont.,  the  policy  for  sever.^.l  years  has  been  to  cui;  all  co^s  tha.t  failed 
to  produce  living  calves  in  2  successive  years.     The  BuJ^eau  of  Animal  Industry 
says  ths.t  although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  this  practice  forms  a  good  basis 
for  operating  under  range  conditions,  and  ha,s  been  effective  in  maintaining 
fertility  in  the  herd. 


Although  blight  ha.s  killed  practically  all  of  the  commercial  stands  of 
chestnut  timber  in  the  country,  the  dead  chestnut  trees  are  still  furnishing 
about  60  percent  of  the  vegetable  tannin  produced  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  Russell  B.  Clapper,  one  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  workers  who 
are  striving  to  breed  into  desirable  timber  chestnuts  the  blight-resistant 
qualities  of  the  generally  less  desirable  varieties  of  the  Orient. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  nurseries  have  been  supplying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  shrubs  of  the  wild  plm  and  wild  cherrjr,  primarily  for  planting 
to  check  erosion  in  gullies  and  on  sliarp  slopes.     This  year  a  harvest  of  as  much 
as  is  possible  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  home-grown  food  supply  of  tasty  jams, 
jellies,  and  preserves. 


The  best  hybrid  sweet  corns  are  proving  fully  as  superior  in  the  garden  as 
the  hybrid  field  corns  are  in  the  field. 


Every  American  town  is  the  center  of  a  big  war  plant  the  American  farms 

that  surround  it. 
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CAEEFUI.  HARVESTING  SAVES  PEAITUTS 


Because  the  need  for  peanuts  this  year  is  great  -  to  relieve  the  war-caused 
shortage  of  vegetaole  oils  -  the  rules  for  careful  harvesting  will  "bear  repeat- 
ing,  says  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

A  too- common  fault  is  digging  the  crop  iDefore  the  peanuts  have  fully 
developed.    However,  if  harvesting  is  too  long  deferred,  the  vines  shed  their 
leaves,  lowering  the  value  of  the  hay,  and,  in  case  of  the  Spanish  variety, 
many  kernels  will  "be  damaged  hy  sprouting  if  there  is  much  rain.    Delay  might 
also  mean  killing  of  the  vines  "by  frost, 

A  Farmers'  Bulletin  "by  W,  R,  and  J.  H.  Seattle,  horticiilturists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,   says  that  peanuts 
are  ready  for  harvesting  when  (l)  the  foliage  shoves  slight  yello\d.ng,  and  (2) 
when  the  peas  are  full  grov,Ti  and  the  inside  of  the  shell  has  "begun  to  color  and 
shov;  darkened  veins.    In  addition  to  descri'bing  the  methods  and  machines  used 
in  harvesting,  the  TDulletin  discusses  all  phases  of  growing  from  the  storage 
and  treatment  of  seed  to  grading,  "bagging,  and  marketing.    It  also  gives  atten- 
tion to  peanuts  and  the  "bj'products,  such  as  stock  feed,  also  important  as  a 
result  of  war  dislocation  of  trade, 

A  copy  of  the  "bulletin  (E.  B,  1656)  may  "be  o"btained  free  from  the  U,  S* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington . 25,  D,  C, 
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HSVISED  COTTOIT  DUSTIiTG-  SCHEDULE 
TAKES  AGCOUITT  OE  HA^AGS  BY  APHID_, 

^  .^.p.^TMpjT  OF /AGRICULTURE 

Where  "boll  weevil  attacks  on  cotton  are  not  very  severe,  growers  are  ad- 
vised to  delay  dusting  with  calcim  arsenate  until  later  in  the  season  than 

has  "been  recommended  in  the  past,  and  then  use  a  dust  to  which  nicotine  has 
"been  added,   says  ,    Delayed  dusting  tends  to  reduce  the  "build- 
up of  aphids  that  often  follov/s  dusting  and  also  conserves  calcium  arsenate. 

There  are  always  some  aphids  or  plant  lice  in  cotton  fields,    Hecent  experi 
ments  "by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.'-  and  Plant  Quarantine,  in  several  States, 

have  sho\m  that  a  heavjr  infestation  of  aphids  may  cause  as  much  reduction  in 
yield  as  the  "boll  ^^;eevil.     Calcium  arsenate  is  the  most  effective  insecticide 
knovm  for  controlling  the  "boll  weevil,  hut  it  also  kills  the  natural  enemies  of 
the  aphids  so  that  they  multiply  rapidly  in  dusted  cotton.    Also  aphids  thrive 
on  alkaline  plant  juices,  and  the  calcium  arsenate  makes  the  cell  sap  of  the 
cotton  pla,nt  more  alkaline. 

State  and  Federal  entomologists  who  formerly  recommended  "beginning  dust- 
ing when  10  percent  of  the  squares  v/ere  punctured  have  found  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  more  profita"ble  to  delay  dusting  ^antil  20,  25,  or  even  35  percent  of  the 
sa_uares  are  infested.     The  fewer  applications  required  iidth  delayed  dusting  will 
control  the  vjeevils  long  enough  to  set  a  crop  without  causing  the  aphids  to 

"become  so  injurious.    On  high-yielding  cotton  on  fertile  soils,  dusting  can 
safely  be  delayed  longer  than  on  less  fertile  soils, 

Aphids  can  "be  controlled  also  at  the  sa^ne  time  as  the  "boll  weevil  "by  add- 
ing nicotine  to  the  calcium  arsenate  dust.    From  recent  e:rperimental  work  it  has 
"been  found  that  either  1  percent  of  nicotine  in  each  dusting,  or  2  percent  in 
alternate  dustings  will  control  aphids.    To  get  1  percent  of  nicotine  in  the 
mixture  requires  2  1/2  pounds  of  commercial  nicotine  sulfate  to  each  97  1/8 
pounds  of  calci-um  arsenate.    A  2  percent  nicotine  mixture  requires  5  pounds  of 
nicotine  sulfate  to  95  pounds  of  calcium  arsenate. 

If  aphids  or  plant  lice  are  a"bundant  and  there  are  not  many  boll  \\reevils, 
failure  to  add  nicotine  to  the  calcium  arsenate  may  cause  an  a.ctual  loss  of 
yield.    Addition  of  nicotine  to  the  calciun  arsenate  often  gives  an  increase 
of  several  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
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The   farm  fajnily  must  streamline  its  clothing  program 

to  meet  vjar  needs  during  the  coming  year,    says. 

There  will  he  an  adequate  supply  of  needed  goods,  hut  frills  are  out 
for  the  duration. 

The  homemaker  mil  find  many  changes  in  her  "buying  program  next  year, 
Shorta.ges  of  clothing  msterials,   rising  prices,  aJid  lahor  problems  will 
necessitate  adjustments  in  clothing  huj,'"ing.     The  diversion  of  textile  machinery 
to  the  production  of  materials  for  armed  forces,  development  of  substitutes, 
and  efforts  to  forestall  further  inflation  v/ill  also  have  an  affect  on  the 


clothing  "budget. 


said  a  shortage  of  finished  goods  has  heen  caused 


"by  diversion  of  loom  capacity  to  the  manufacbure  of  cloth  for  warti:-ie  needs, 
even  though  there  is  actually  an  ample  supply  of  rav;  cotton  on  haJid. 

The  supply  of  vjool  goods  this  year  will  depend  on  military  req'oirements 
and  imports.     Though  civilians  may  have  sufficient  v/col  to  meet  essential  needs, 
the  material  v/ill  "be  "blended  v/ith  other  fibers,    Eayons  v/ill  he  used  more  to 
relieve  fiber  shortages. 

"Industry  is  expected  to  supply  enough  chemicals  for  essential  clothing 

needs,"    said.     "Eewer  colors  vdll  be  available,  and  since 

many  present  solvents  are  critical  materials,  petroleum  products  v;ill  be  used 

more  for  home  and  commercial  dry  cleaning.    No    shortage  of  soav  is  exoected, " 
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FAH^IERS  URGED  TO  LAY  I  ^  ^EP  H  i^An  ^ 

ASIDE  WOOD  SUPPLY  TO       I  ^ 


Earners  having  access  to  a  wood  supply  can  lay  aside  their  ne'eJs"^fo-T*'' 

winter  and  provide  wood  fuel  to  help  out  in  any  future  fuel  shortage,   

  says, 

Foresters  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  pointed  out  that  de- 
'  mands  for  fuel  will  soon  "be  the  la.rgest  in  history.    In  places  where  the  use  of 
vjood  fuel  is  feasible  farmers  are  urged  to  have  supplies  of  fuel  v/ood  or.  hpjid 
well  before  an  actual  fuel  shortage  can  occur, 

"Because  most  fuel  wood  is  much  improved  "by  seasoning  a  fevj  months, 
farmers  are  urged  to  take  action  now,    A  supply  should  "be  provided  well  in  ad- 
vance of  mnter  when  the  fuel  v/ill  he  most  needed,"  he  said. 

Coal  makes  up  about  one-third  of  the  total  freight  normally  carried  to 
munitions  factories  sjid  povrer  plants.    By  using  \irood  for  fuel  civilians  can 
allow  more  coal  and  fuel  oil  to  be  transported  for  war  purposes. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  have  ample  reserves  of  wood  fuel.  Inferior 
and  vraste  wood  is  so  plentiful  in  American  forests  tliat  there  is  more  than  enough 
for  most  fuel  purposes,     Cord\,rood  can  be  cut  \^dthout  damage  to  forest  property 
if  cull  and  v/aste  materials  are 'Tised,     This  includes  tops,  limbs,  and  dead,  diseased, 

or  insect-infested  trees  or  those  stunted  or  broken, 

"Wood  is  free  from  disagreeable  dust  and  produces  little  smoke  of  scot  vjhen 

properly  burned,    A  cord  of  hardwood  leaves  only  60  pounds  of  sishes,  while  a  ton 

of  hard  coal  will  make  2G0  to  300  pounds,"    said,     "Vfood  ashes, 

too,  have  fertilizing  value," 

Wood  begins  to  burn  at  a  low  temperature  so  that  a  wood  fire  is  easy  to 

start  and  can  be  maintained  at'  a  lower  ebb  than  can  a  coal  fire, 
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farmers  and  home  war  gardeners  "by 


The  corn  ean^rorm  is  a  greenish  or  "brownish  striped  caterpillar  aoout  1  l/ 2 


inches  long,  when  full  grown,  that  feeds  on  the  silks  and  kernels.    The  parent 
moth  of  this  insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  fresh  silks,  and  the  tinj^  cateipillars 
that  hatch  from  them  in  ahout  three  days  crawl  into  the  ear  immediately.    They  feed 
at  first  on  the  silk  within  the  ear.    If  they  can  he  killed  hofore  they  reach  the 


A  medicinal  mineral  oil  containing  0,2  percent  pyrethnm  can  "be  used  for 

this  purpose*    In  many  places  the  ready  prepared  mixture  can  dg  purchased  in  pint 

or  quart  containers.    Inject  ahout  25  drops  of  this  mixture  into  the  tip  of  each 

ear  ahout  a  week  after  the  first  exposure  of  silks  or  as  soon  as  the  sill^s  have 

teen  fertilized  an.d  hecome  wilted  or  have  oeg>Jin  to  turn  "brown  and  dr^r.    The  oil 

containing  pyrethrujn  is  a  contact  insecticide  tha.t  kills  all  eanirorms  that  come  in 
contact  w-th  it.    If  the  mixture  cannot  "be  o"btained,  the  oil  alone  is  also  fairly 

effective. 

Commercial  growers  ordinarily  use  a  force  oiler  in  applying  this  insecticide, 

"but  home  growers  may  not  "be  a'ble  to  get  one,     For  home  war  gardens  medicine  droppers 

may  "be  used.     They  are  inexpensive  and  most  g^,rdcners  will  have  one  or  more  available 

in  the  home.     The  glass  tu"be  of  the  dropper  should  "be  marked  to  show  a.  dosage  of 
25  drops.    Do  this  "by  filling  a  groove  at  the  proper  place  on  one  side  of  the  tu'be 
and  filling  it  ^^dth  paint,  or  "by  tying  a  "black  thread  around  the  dropper  tightly. 

In  treating  each  ear  insert  the  tip  of  the  dropper  loaded  with  25  drops  of 
-the,  oil  ahout  I/4  inch  into  the  silk  mass  at  the  tip  of  the  ear  iDefore  Injecting 
the  insecticide^    In  this  way  all  the  dosage  is  put  in  the  right  place  and  none 


kernels,  the  ear  can  "be  protected. 


is  wasted. 
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To  make  the  "breaking  aiid  training  oi  colts  easier  and  safer  for  ooth  the  colt 
and  the  driver,  a  device  of  simple  constr^j-ction,   rigged  up  at  home  at  small  cost, 
\^rill  prcDa-oly  interest  many    fanners,   says   .• 

The  device  was  developed  l)y  the  U.S.  Morgan  Horse  Ea.ra,  a  field  station  of 
the  Bureau  of  Anir^l  Industry,,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Middlehury,  Vt., 
and  is  especially  val'o^ole  for  preliminary  training  of  colts  under  ha.mess.  The 
principal  materials  reojaired  are  a  v/a-gon  wheel  and  axle,   tv.«3  old  hu.^gy  \-fneels, 
and  a.  fevj  pieces  of  limher. 

The  device  is  anchored  to  the  v;agcn  axle,   set  uprignt  in  a  cement  oiocli,  on 
vjhich  the  v/agon  wheel  turns  as  a  pivot.     Clamped  to  the  wheel  are  two  long  i3a.rs, 
made  of  2-  hy  8-inch  hoards,   extending  cutv/a^rd  in  a  V- shape.    A  strong  cross-oracs 
holds  them  at  the  desired  fixed  aJigle.     A  hugg;,-  wheel  on  half  an  axle  is  damped  to 
the  end  of  each  "bar  in  such  manner  that  the  wheel  rolls  on  the  gro^ond  in  a  circle 
around  the  pivot.     The  di  sta.nce  from  the  center  of  the  pivot  wheel  to  each  of  the 
wheels  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  hars  is  25  1/2  feet,  which  means  that  the  wheels 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bars  move  ciTC^JorA  a  circle  51  feet  in  diaj.ieter  when  the 
device  is  in  operation. 

The  colt  is  hitched  octween  tv/o  strong  poles,   32  inches  apart,   reaching  acrof 
from  one  "bar  to  the  other  jj.st  inside  the  wheels.     The  poles  are  3  1/4  feet  ahov-e  Ih 
gro^jjid.     The  outside  pole  i  s  M  feet  long  axid  can  he  detached  at  either  end  to 
adm.it  the  horse,  which  can  "be  hitched  to  a  singletree  at  either  end  of  the  space 
between  the  poles,    A  seat  is  arranged  for  the  driver  at  each  end,     ^'Then  the  colt  i 
placed  between  ihe  poles  a  kiciimg  strap'  is  placed  over  its  rear  Quarters  and  a 
bucking  strap  is  placed  ove  r  the  shoiilders.    A  thJ.rd  restraining  strap  —  aJi  extra 
heavy  girth  —  goes  ^cinder  the  belly.     Leather  loops  fastened  to  the  poles  keep  the 
restraining  belts  fromi  slipping  forr'/ard' or  backward,    ¥ith  these  belts  securely 
fastened,  the  animal  is  hitched  to  the  singletree  and  is  rea.dy  to  be  driven. 

Tir 

(iTote  to  Extension  Editors:    A  photograph  of  this  de%dce  is  available  in  Illustra- 
tions Section,  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  i'egative  # 
76490-3.) 
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Poot  abnomalitios  greatly  hinder  the  efficiency  of  the  horse  and  mule, 


I-Iost  of  the  foot  trouoles  arise,  either  from  inherited  poor  conform- 
ation or  improper  care  of  the  feet.  Poor  conformation  can  he  largely  avoided  hy 
proper  selection  of  animals  either  for  breeding  or  for  work, 

  suggested  -^-h.e  follo^'.dng  methods  in  taJ-cing  proper  care  of  the 

feet  of  horses  azid  mules! 

1,  Trim  feet  of  stahled  anim.als  removing  all  excess  growth  of  the  hoof  wall 
at  least  once  a  m.onth.     Check  pasture  animals  at  least  every  2  months. 

2,  Reset  or  replace  shoos  every  month,  failure  to  change  the  shoes  results 
in  the  natural  grov/th  of  the  hoof  carr2rLng  the  heel  too  far  heneath  the  foot  for 
proper  "bearing, 

3,  Thoroughly  clean  the  feot  mth  a  "blunt  stick  and  sponge  or  "brush  and  water 
after  every  day's  vjork.  It  is  a  "baA  practice  to  use  the  currycom"b  "belov/  the  knees 
or  hocks. 

4,  G-room  pa.stems  and  fstlocks  every  day. 

5,  See  that  stalls  are  room.y,   clean,  well  "bedded,  and  well  drained.  Inuring 
dry  v/eather  hoofs  "become  excessively  dry,  especially  if  the  animals  staiid  on 
concrete  or  "brick  floors.     If  floors  are  of  dirt,  keep  them,  snooth  and  well  graded, 
"I'^hen  hoofs  show  signs  of  dr^^ess,   soal<:ing  for  an  hour  or  more  in  clean  water  is 
recommended, 

5,  In  shoeing,  rasp  the  outer  wall  and  cut  the  "bars,  sole,  or  frog  only  mider 
a  veterinarirji' s  s^j.pervi  sion, 

7,  ADply  shoes  of  other  than  conventional  design  under  direction  of  a  veter- 


ina,rian. 
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MEALS  IS  AVAIIABKS  I  ii  •  n  r*    .  I 
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CHART  FOR  WARTIME 


J 


A  chart,  designed  to  help  honemakers  prepare  health-giving  wartime  meals,  is 

availahle  to  ever^^    family,    says. 

One  hundred  everyday  foods  nnd  the  vitamins  each  food  furnishes  are  discussed 

in  the  chart. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  the  chart,  part  of  a  Eood-for- 
Freedom  folder,  to  help  homemal^ers  prepare  cuid  servo  foods  containing  all  kno\vn 
vitajiiins  paid  possihly  some  that  are  not  yet  discovered. 

After  hanging  this  ch?„rt  on  the  kitchen  wall,   the  housewife  can  moke  Lip  her 
market  list  with  confidence  iDy  following  the  balanced  meal  plan  outlined  in  the 
folder.    Also  included  are  valuable  rules  for  saving  vitaivdns  in  cocking, 

"Eor  those  who  eat  away  from  home,   the  chart,  Vita-iins  Erom  the  Earm  to  You, 

caJi  "be  used  as  a  food  gaide,  "    says.     "The  greatest  ^Titamin 

factorj^  on  earth  is  a  farm,  for  vitamins  come  to  2^ou  from  plajits,  animals,  and 
sunshine, " 

The  folder  naxies  the  vitaLiins  and  how  im.portant  they  are  in  v/artime.,  Eor 

example:  "Vitamin  A  has  a  v;ar  nickname  the  hlaclcout  vitamin.'    'fnen  a  person  has 

too  little  vitamin  A,  his  eyes  ca^imot  adjust  q.^aickly  from  oright  light  to  darkness. 
You  get  vitamin  A  hy  eating  ripe  yellow  and  green  vegetahles  ajid  some  red-colored 
ones.    Also  liver,  'outter,   and  eggs  supply  vitajnin  A." 

The  folder,  "Yitaxiins  Erom  Earm  to  You"  may  he  ohtained  hy  writing  the  U,S, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  D,  C, 

(IJOTE:    To  Extension  Editors:     Copies  of  this  publication  are  ceing  sent  to  extension 
directors,   extension  editors,   State  home  demonstration  leaders,   county  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  State  home-economics  specialists.    Two  and  one-half  million 
copies  were  printed.) 
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STORED-G-SAIII  INSECT 
COLTTHOL  IS  Ii£POIlTAlTT 


The  control  of  insects  in  stored  grain  takes  on  a  new  importance  now  that  a 
large  part  of  the  llation's  stockpile  of  wheat  is  in  storage,    says. 

Infestation  in  stored  grain  in  many  cases  originates  on  the  farm,  either  as 
a  result  of  field  infestation  or  poor  storage  conditions  or  both, 

"^^ost   farmers  imow  that  lief  ore  newly  harvested  grain  is 

placed  in  storage  it  is  extremely  important  to  see  that  the  hins  or  gran£?Ties  are 
clean  and  free  from  old  grain  or  feed  that  may  harbor  insects,"  he  says.  "They 
should  be  swept  out,  any  breaks  repaired,  and  pockets  or  dead  spaces  around  the 
bin  cleaned  out,  filled  up,  or  sealed." 

•    With  wooden  bins,  the  use  of  a  contract  spray  will  be  found  useful.    One  such 
spray  recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is:  1  gallon,  dormant»tree 
spray  oil,  5  ounces  of  lye,  and  9  gallons  of  water.    A  gallon  of  this  spray  will 
cover  aTbout  50  square  feet  of  bin  surface. 

Insects  breed  rapidly  in  grain  having  a  high  moisture  content.    Common  insect 
pests  of  stored  grain  do  not  appear  to  breed  in  grain  having  a  moisture  content  of 
9  percent  or  lower. 

Parm-stored  grain  becoming  seriously  infected  should  be  fumigated  as  soon  as 
practicable,   says. 

#  #  # 
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STACK IITG  OF  PEAITUTS 
IlvIPOET/a^TT  IN  H/iilVSST 

farmers,  growing  peanuts  for  the  first  time,  will  profit  ■by- 


following  approved  methods  of  h?.rvesting,  says, 

"Sxperienced  peanut  grov^rers  use  stack  poles  atout  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
8  to  9  feet  long.    They  are  set  2  feet  in  the  ground  i.?ith  two  cross  pieces  3  feet 

long  nailed  at  least  18  inches  ahove  the  ground,"   says. 

Three  important  things  are  to  he  rememhered  when  the  stack  poles  are  used: 
First,  cross  hars  are  from  18  to  20  inches  from  the  ground;  second,  shake  all  dirt 
from  the  nuts  hefore  placing  on  the  st^jck;  third,  stack  plants  with  the  nuts  against 
the  pole  keeping  the  center  of  the  stack  higher  than  the  edges. 

The  stack  is  h r ought  to  a  peak  at  least  13  inches  ahove  the  top  of  the  pole. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  stack  he  caprjed  with  builders'  paper  and  grass  or  straw  to 
guard  against  water  damage. 

  says  peanuts  are  ready  for  harvest  when  most  pods  are 

filled  and  when  the  inside  of  hulls  turns  dark  an.d  veins  show.    Peanuts  are  plowed 
up  when  the  plant  is  dry.    Dirt  is  shaken  from  the  roots  and  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  until  the  lea,ves  wilt.    This  usually  takes  from  3  to  4  hours. 

Then  the  peanuts  are  stacked. 

Stack  poles  are  widely  scattered  over  the  field  to  avoid  grouping.  Large 
stacks  are  avoided. 

"Peanuts  left  in  the  stacks  cure  in  ahout  4  to  7  weeks,  depending  on  the 

weather,"    says. 
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MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 

SCHOOLS  AVAILABLE 


Local  comm-unities  of  not  more  than  10,000  population  in 


ma:/ 


cooperate  in  a  program  to  improve  national  health  hy  increasing  the  flow  of  milk 
from  the  farm  to  schools  where  children  can  djrink  more  of  it. 

  says  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  of  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  will  sign  an  agreement  with  a  school  or  sponsoring  group 
whereby  it  will  pay  the  farmer's  price  for  the  milk.    The  school  or  sponsor  will 
pay  the  dairy  for  pasteurizing,  hottling,  and  delivering  the  milk  to  the  school. 

If  the  school  oi*  sponsor  is  not  aole  to  defray  handling  costs,  each  child 
may  he  charged  a  penny  a  half  pint  to  help  cover  such  costs.     In  no  case  must  the 
child  pay  more*    If  handling  costs  exceed  a  penny  a  half  pint,  the  school  or  sponsor 
must  contrihute  the  additional  amount. 

The  only  other  requirenent  is  that  the  school  or  sponsor  assume  responsi- 
hility  for  making  all  negotiations  with  dairies  and  for  providing  the  limited 
facilities  needed  for  serving  the  milk. 

bullions  of  hoys  end.  girls  are  not  drinking  all  the  milk  they  need  to  huild 
sound  teeth  and  a  strong  framework  for  their  growing  hodies.     In  schools  xvhere 
children  drinl^  milk,  teachers  report  that,  in  bine,  it  shows  its  effects  in  "better 
health,"    says. 

Wartime  production  goals  call  for  huge  quentities  of  milk  for  processing 
into  cheese,  dry  skim  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  for  convenient  packa^ging, 
storing,-  and  shipping.    But  fajrmers  receive  lov,'r-r  prices  for  milk  sold  for^  such 
purposes  than  they  get  for  their  fluid  milkc    i^'armers  who  supply  f luid^markets 
cannot  afford  to  produce  more  milk  unless  a  suhsbantial  proportion  of  it  is  sold 
as  fresh  drinlcing'milk.    Milk  from  more  thaji  a  million  cows  would  he  required  to 
supply  the  improved  farm  market  that  would  result  if  every  child  drajik  at  least 
a  half  pint  of  milk  every  day  at  school. 

Additional  information  ahout  the  School  Milk  Program  may  he  obtained  from 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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carefol  egg  handliitg 
i^lws  higher  profits 


Most  of  the  losses  in  eggs  through  careless  hajidling  caj-i  "be  avoided  vrith 


little  additioiic'^'J.  effort  on  the  pa.rt  of  producers  and  handlers, 


says. 


"Tlie  term  ^ca.reless  handling, 


I  It 


says,   "covers  majiy  evils  ajid 


many  sources  of  loss  to  farm  flock  oi-mers." 

Poiiltry  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  agree  that  proper 
handling  of  eggs  "begins  with  gathering  them  from  the  nests.     Ga.thering  at  least 
three  times  daily  results  in  cleaj.ier  eggs  and  in  iDetter  ones.    Eggs  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  nests  for  2  or  3  days  suffer  a  loss  in  quality  "because  of 
high  temperatures.     This    loss  in  quality  is  frequently  as  grea.t  as  the  loss  in 
two  or  three  weelis  when  kept  in  a  cooler. 

Proper  cooling  is  of  utmost  importance.    Eggs  g?.thered  in  wire  baskets 
permit  the  circula.tion  of  air  a.nd  should  "be  left  in  the  cooling  room  overnight 
before  they  are  packed  in  cartons  or  cases.    Eggs  must  be  paxked  small  end  doi'/ii 
for  proper  shipping  and  stored  in  the  cooler  until  they  are  rea.dy  for  market  to 
maintain  the  natura.1  quality. 

Use  of  clea.n  containers,  ca.ses,  and  packing  materials  a.dds  grea.tly  to  the 

marketing  ap:oc?jrance  of  the  eggs  and  helps  prevent  the  growth  of  mold. 

Careful  handling  on  the  farm  a.nd  in  transit  means  more  eggs  for  all  wa/iTtime 
needs.    Millions  of  dozens  a.re  being  bought  each  week  by  the  Agricultural  Ma.rket- 
ing  Administration  in  the  form  of  dried  eggs  for  shipment  to  our  allies  overseas. 
Millions  nore  are  being  used  by  our  armed  forces  and  in  domestic  consumption  both 
in  the  form  of  shell  and  dried  eggs.    All  these  wartime  needs  maJk:e  the  careful 
handling  of  every  egg  important. 
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IKB^RTILE  "EGGS  J'lAKE 
BEST  FlARKET  PRODUCT 

Earm  flock  operators  producing    and  marketing  only  infertile  eggs  this  year 

are  providing  the  "best  in  quality  and  q_uantity  needed  to  supply  growing  vjartirie 

requirements. 

"Eggs  have  become  a  vitally  important  wartiiTB  food,"  ^says 

"Millions  of  dozens  have  already  been  used  this  year,  and  millions  of  dozens  more 
will  be  needed  to  fill  war  demands.     Good  eggs  are  needed  to  supply  domestic  re- 
quirements, needs  of  ovjr  armed  forces  and  of  our  iillies  in  shell  eggs,  and  frozen 
and  dried  eggs.    Requirements  call  for  about  4-J-  billion  dozens  in  1942, 

"Since  fertile  eggs  are  a  loss  to  the  farmer  producing  for  market , "     


.says, "his  first  care  after  the  hatching  see.son  should  be  to  see  that  no  more  are  pro- 
duced.   Germination  starts  in  fertile  eggs  at  temperatures  of  68  degrees,  and  once 
started,  spoilage  is  very  rapid.    Successful  poultry  raisers  keep  roosters  isolated 
from  the  hens  after  breeding.    If  the  m^ale  birds  are  not  needed  they  are  sold. 
Young  cockerels  being  produced  for  market  or  for  breeding  also  are  kept  by  them- 
selves," 

Production  of  fertile  eggs  throughout  the  year  frequently  results  in  actual 
losses  to  the  famier.    Gtoyhi  male  birds  consume  almost  2  pounds  of  feed  each  week 
which  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  eggs.    But  this  is  not  all.    Fertile  eggs 
account  for  about  5  percent  of  the  f arra  loss  in  eggs  produced  in  a  year— eggs  that 
are  inedible  when  they  reach  the  consujnier  and  which  reduce  the  price  the  farmer  re- 
ceives for  all  eggs. 

points  out  that  egg  production  for  quality  and  quantity  is 


largely  a  question  of  good  egg-laying  stock,  care,  and  proper  feeding 
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VITAL  IH  aaa  DRIVE  !  U,  S.  n,^art,.enf  of  Ajricuture 

Proper  marketing  practices  are  vital  to  the  success  o f  the^e gg  p"r uti u!»L L 1  uii  p i o 
gram  in  1942  designed  to  riBet  wartime  requirements,   says. 

"Producing  eggs  means  a  lot  more  than  giving  hens  all  they  will  eat  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  chance , "   ^says.     "Eggs  produced  this  year  to  supply  needs 

during  the  present  emergency  must  be  good  eggs  when  they  leave  the  farm  and  good 
ones  when  they  reach  the  consumer," 

About  two-thirds  of  the  1942  goal  of  4-|  billion  dozens  has  been  reached.  The 
remaining  one-third,  or  roughly  1-J-  billion  dozens,  stands  between  success  or  failure 
of  the  program,  making  the  use  of  proper  marketing  practices  doubly  important. 

"With  proper  feeding  and  handling,  every  hen  normally  produces  a  good  egg," 

 says,  "but  the  egg  can  become  bad  very  soon  if  it  is  not  properly 

cared  for." 

Poultry  experts  maintain  that  production  of  qualitj^  eggs  begins  with  produc- 
ing infertile  eggs,  keeping  nests  clean,  collecting  eggs  at  least  three  times  daily, 
cooling  them  properly,  packing  in  clean  containers,  and  marketing  frequently.  The 
farmer  who  neglects  these  important  practices  is  sabotaging  his  own  enterprise.  In- 
fertile eggs  keep  best  under  all  conditions  sind  are  more  desirable  for  food  purposes. 

One  egg  out  of  every  seven  produced  in  1942  7^11  go  to  a  drying  plant  to  be 

made  into  egg  powder  for  use  by  our  armed  forces  on  far-flung  battle  fronts  and  by 

our  Allies.    The  quantity  required  this  year  will  exceed  200  million  pounds.  This 

alone  means  the  use  of  at  least  500  million  dozen  eggs.    In  addition  there  are 
demands  for  fresh  shell  eggs  by  the  armed  forces  stationed  at  home  and  by  the  great- 
ly increased  domestic  market, 
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The  Nation's  livestock  growers  have  an  opportunity  this  year  to  feed  "better 


balanced  rations  than  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past, 


says. 


"Better  rations  can  be  fed  because  existing  stocks  of  high-protein  meals  and 
the  prospective  production  assure  us  of  ar.iple  supplies,"  he  said. 

With  a  favorable  growing  season  this  year,  supplies  of  vegetable  protein 
supplements  in  1942-43  will  approximate  7,500,000  tons  or  about  111  pounds  per 
animal  unit,    Ivlost  of  the  expected  incree.se  over  1941-42  production,  which  will 
total  some  1,700,000  tons,  mil  be  in  the  form  of  soybean  and  peanut  meal  and  cake. 


Due  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  obtain  adequate  quantities  of  oil,  ample 
supplies  of  cottonseed  meal  and  linseed  meal  are  also  expected  to  be  available  this 
year.    In  addition,  livestock  grovjers  can  look  forward  to  some  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  tankage  and  meat  scrap  expected  from  slaughter  of  record  numbers  of  hogs 
and  other  livestock. 

"Balancing  rations  with  an  adequate  to  liberal  quantity  of  protein  supple- 
ment will  increase  the  production  of  essential  livestock  products,  make  m^ore 

efficient  use  of  feed  grains,  and  absorb  the  unusually  large  supplies  of  vegetable 
meals  and  cakes,"  said. 

"Farm  families  theraselves  may  have  to  do  some  special  planning  if  they  have 
adequate  diets  in  a  to  rid  that  is  short  of  some  food  products  and  essential  food 
preparation  equipment,  but  balanced  rations  for  fairo  animals  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult with  record  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds,"  ^  ^said.  "Malnu- 
trition among  our  strategic  herds  and  flocks  is  unnecessary  this  year." 
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¥HEAI  TO  LIVESTOoK  I  ^'^  Department  of  A^rkini:^,  | 

3y  feeding  more  wheat  to  all  kinds  of  livestock,  farmers  can  help  make  room 
for  the  new  crop  now  taxing  the  jation's  storage  facilities  and  conserve  dv/indling 
corn  supr)lies,    savs. 

Dairy  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciilti;j:e  say  wheat  is  similar 
to  corn  in  feeding  value.    When  v/heat  repla.ces  corn,  however,  less  high-protein  con- 
centrates are  required  in  Dalancing  rations  because  wheat  contains  more  protein. 
At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  high-protein  concentrates  is  considerably  greater,  the 
farmer  might  plan  his  feeding  program  with  this  in  mind.    Too,  whea-t  contains  some- 
what more  phosphorus  than  corn,  malting  the  feeding  of  wheat  an  advantage  in  regions 
of  phosphorus  deficiency, 

1/Vheat  serves  as  a  better  feed  if  rolled  or  ground.     Coarse  grinding  is  prefer- 
able since  linelj"  ground  wheat  forms  a  g^'ommy  mass  difficult  to  digest.-' 

Experiments  show  that  wheat  is  almost  equal  to  corn  for  dairy  cov/s  and  heifers 
Y/hen  it  makes  up  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  gradn  mixture.     If  the  mixture  is 
fed  in  small  ajnounts  v/heat  might  safely  mal^e  up  one-half .■  V/hen  fed  liberally  the  pro- 
portion of  wheat  is  hold  to  one-third. - 

The  sale  of  125  million  bushels  of  G-overnment -owned  ^^heat  for  livestock 
feeding  has  been  authorized.    Sales  are  being  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion,    Information  concerning  v/heat  for  feeding  xDurposes  ma^y  be  obtained  from  the 
county  a^ent  or  the  county  AAA  committee,    saj^^s 
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HARVEST  SOYBSAIT  PEOP^ELY; 
CH3CK  STOEiiG-3,  IvLiiCHIN3:S 

SoylDean  growers  can  help  avoid  penalties  in  purchase  prices  "by  careful 

harvesting,   ^says.     Threshing  while  wet,  collection  of  foreign 

material,  and  cracking  of  heans  tend  to  lower  the  grades  of  heans  grown  for 
oil, 

"At  a  time  v;hen  soybeans  are  vital  to  the  war  effort,  growers  can  make 
sure  they  are  harvesting  their  crop  correctly  "by  follov/ing  practices  used  "by 
successful  growers,"  says. 

For  host  results,  soyhearts  are  harvested  only  when  they  have  a  moisture 
content  of  14  percent  or  less.     The  utilization  of  moisture  and  grade-testing 
facilities  prior  to  harvest  means  a  hetter  product. 

Before  the  crop  is  harvested,  growers  may  contact  the  county  agent  or  the 
county  iiAA  comnittee  concerning  storage  facilities.    If  hulk  storage  is  not 
available  cither  in  warehouses  or  on  the  farm  there  must  he  enough  sacks  on 
hand  to  store  the  he.Rns  until  transportation  to  v/srehouscs  or  the  crusher  c^n 
he  arranged. 

Every  effort  should  he  made  to  get  the  proper  adjustment  on  harvesting 
machinery  to  a'^'^oid  cracking  the  heans. 

When  cut  with  a  mo\'\ring  machine  equipped  with  a  windrov;  or  hunching  atta.ch- 
ment,  the  piles  or  shocks  are  left  for  4  or  5  days  in  good  drying  v/eather,  or 
until  the  henns  are  found  to  he  fairly  dry  in  the  pods.     Soyheans  are  stacked 
in  much  the  same  way  as  small  grains. 

The  ordinary  grain  separator  or  comhine  can  he  adjusted  to  thresh  soybeans 
successfully.     Cylinder  speed  should  he  reduced  to  approximately  one-half  or 
one-third  of  the  normal  threshing  rate  to  avoid  cr-^.cking  the  heans.     It  may  he 
desirable  to  substitute  bars  for  part  of  the  concave  sections  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  county  agent  or  county  A-lil  committee  can  give  information  concerning 
grading  of  soybeans  such  as  the  percentage  of  moisture,  docl^age,  and  foreign 
material  other  than  dockage.  4lO-43'(lo'^) 
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CHOP  EESIDUES  AID 
IN  HOLDirO  SOIL 

Crop  residues  in  adapted  areas  protect  the  soil  against  high  run-off  and 
excessive  erosion  "by  wind  or  water  and  slow-down  evaporation,  tests  in  Keloraste. 
iDy  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reveal. 

Crop  residues  such  as  comlDine  wheat  stuT^lDle  and  straw  can  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  compact  layer  on  cultivated  soil.    During  heavy  rains  two  to  four 
times  as  much  vj-a.ter  may  be  lost  from  a  soil  having  a  >>a.re  surface  as  from  one 
covered  with  croia  residues. 

."Practical  methods  of  preparing  seedbeds,  planting  crops,  and  cultivating 
row  crops  on  land  protected  "by  residues  remain  to  "be  perfected.    However,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  ma.de  toward  this  goal,''  says» 

It  is  necessary  to  work  the  soil  beneath  so  as  to  disturb  the  residues 
as  little  as  possible. 

¥ater  falling  on  bare  Isjid  c'hanges  the  soil  structure*    The  surface  be- 
comes compact.     In  this  condition  the  surface  la.yer  prevents  rapid  penetration 
of  rainfall.     Too,  when  water  fa.lls  on  a  clean,  finely  prepared  seedbed,  the 
surface  soon  conrpacts.     Then  the  v^ater  can  enter  the  soil  only  at  a  slow  rate, 
and  much  of  it  ma.y  be  lost  as  run-off.. 

Equipment  designed  to  till  the  soil  thoroughly  v/ithout  destroying  the 
residues  is  needed.     Several  implement  companies  manufa.cture  machines  well 
adapted  for  this  vrork.    All  these  tillage  implements  provide  for  some  type  of 
sweep  or  blade  riinning  beneath  the  surface.    The  blade  loosens  the  soil  but 

does  not  turn  it  over  or  bury  the  residue. 

if  if  'l^ 
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RELEASE:  Immediate. 

The  "oalk"  system  of  cotton  cultivation  on  sloping  fields  is  worth  care- 
ful consideration  "by   farmers  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of 

top  soil  mshed  aMB.j  "by  rain,  according  to   ■  . 


Under  this  cropping  practice,  untilled  narrov/  "bands  of  vegetation,  ce.lled 
balks,  are  left  "between  the  cotton  rows  on  the  contour,  he  said. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  recently  announced  the  results  of  field 
tests  of  the  "ba.lk  system  and  other  cropping  practices  ma.de  in  1941  "by  the 
Southern  Piedjnont  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Experiment  Station,  at  ¥atkinsville, 
Ga.     The  tests  shox^d  that  in  a  field  with  a  7-percent  slope  where  the  'bel'k 
system  was  used  the  soil  loss  wa.s  only  a"bout  15  percent  8.s  great  as  in  a  field 
of  exactly''  the  sajne  slope  in  which  cotton  only  was  grown.     The  difference  wa.s  shovm 
by  actual  measurements  of  the  run-off  and  soil  losses  in  specially  constructed 
devices. 

Here  are  the  actuaJ.  losses  in  fields  of  7  percent  slope  in  one  year,  as 
measured  by  the  SCS  engineers: 

Eield  with  continuous  cotton  —  I^-off  of  20.7  percent  of  ell  the  rain 
tha.t  fell  and  soil  loss  of  18.81  tons  per  acre. 

Cotton  with  balks  —  Run-off,  11  percent;  soil  loss,  2.94  tons  per  a.cre. 

Cotton  after  lespedeza.  —  Poin-off  11.9  percent;  soil  loss,  10.67  tons 
per  a.cre. 

Cotton  strip  55  feet  vjide  above  kudzu  strip  15  feet  vjide  —  Run-off,  16.8 
percent;  soil  loss,  3.89  tons  per  acre. 

Oats  and  sown  first-year  lespedeza  —  Run-off,  25.3  percent;  soil  loss, 
4.73  tons  per  acre. 

Secona.-year  volUTxteer  lespedeza  —  Run-off  3.*9  percent;  soil  loss,  .22 
tons  per  a.cre« 

These  tests  indicate  that  cotton,  a  clean-cultivated  crop,  can  be  produced 
on  moderately  sloping  land  with  relatively  low  soil  loss  by  using  the  baOk  practice. 
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•facts  Alpout  Soybeans 

Soy'bean  neal  can  'oe  made  into  celluloid  substitutes,  feed,  fertilizer, 
human  food,  glue,  casein,  and  water  paints. 


Oil  from  soybeans  grown  in    can  be  made  into  glycerin, 

enamel,  food,  varnish,  waterproof  goods,  linoleum,  paint,  soap,  celluloid,  print- 
ing ink,  and  candles. 

/.'  n  It 

Dried  soybeans  make  stock  feed,  soy  sauce,  boiled  and  baked  beans,  soups, 

coffee  substitute,  vegetable  millr,  and  breakfast  foods. 

')  'I  ,'f 

TTTrT 

Soybeans,  in  addition  to  their  forage  and  food  value,  contain  a  val-aable 
oil  which  is  vitally  needed  in  the  national  war  effort. 

Soybean  hay  can  be  fed  profitably  to  all  kinds  of  livestock.     It  makes 
an  excellent  winter  ration  for  young  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules  and  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  for  hogs  and  poultry. 


J(iilk  from  soybeans  can  be  used  in  making  breads,  cakes,  creasing  vege- 
tables, milk  chocolate,  and  custards. 
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PAmiEHS  TO  USE 


COTTOK  BALE  COVERIl-GS 
Cotton  dale  covers  or  "wrappers"  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
marketing  of  this  year's  crop,  said. 


They  will  not  only  give 


cotton  growers  a  neat-appearing  and 


well-protected  "bale  hut  will  also  assure  them  an  opportunity  to  use  a  faoric  manu- 
factured   from  their  own  product. 

Cooperative  efforts  of  all  major  cotton  trade  organizations,  and  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  of  the  U. S . Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
resulted  in  a  program  v/herehy  growers  would  receive  a  7-pou.nd  gross  weight  allov/- 
ance  when  they  market  their  cotton. 

"By  using  cotton  covers  or  patterns    cotton  growers  are  help- 

ing relieve  the  critical  shortage  of  juto.  All  producer-^s  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  7  pounds  he  added  to  the  .gross  weight  of  their  cotton-covered  hales  v/hen  they 
sell  their  lint,"  he  said. 

Jute  wrapper  and  ties  on  a  500-pound  hale  weigh  around  21  pounds,  while 
cotton  patterns  and  ties  v/eigh  aoout  14  pounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  operated  a  program  to  make  patterns 

availahle  at  a  reasonahle  price.     The  1942  program  provides  for  production  of  4 

million  cotton  patterns. 

Around  11,000  hales  of  cotton  are  used  in  making  a  million  cotton 
patterns.     There  is  around  6  yards  of  fahric  to  a  pattern. 

It  is  estimated  that  130,000  hales  will  make  enough  patterns  to  cover  a 
12-million  hale  crop  of  cotton. 
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WASTE  MATERIALS 
I-iAES  FERTILIZER 

With  many  valual^le  fertilizers  cut  off  "because  of  the  war,  farmers  can  turn 
to  conservation  of  fertilizer  materials  from  minor  sources  ajid  help  relieve  short- 
ages, says. 

Composts  or  mixtures  are  constantly  "being  made  through  the  rotting  of  leaves, 
twigs,  roots,  a.nd  other  organic  matter.    Various  sulDstances  m^y  help  supply  orgamc 
matter  and  aJLso  often  supply  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  other  elements 
needed  "by  grov/ing  plants. 

"For  exaiaple,"   says,   "in  "butchering  hogs  on  the  farm  vajrious 

parts  of  the  carcass  are  frequently  wasted.    These  are  va.lua."ble  fertilizers. 
Kitchen  waste  is  good  for  composts,  too,  if  it  cannot  "be  fed  to  animals.    Dry  leaves, 
weeds,  sweepings  from  the  house  ajid  barn,  coffee  grounds,  fruit  peelings,  soot,  and 
wood  ashes  are  other  exajiples. " 

Composts  may  be  made  in  various  wa.ys,  but  the  most  common  is  to  alternate 
layers  of  stable  majiure  with  vraste  and  absorbent  materials,  such  as  dried  leaves, 
peat,  muck,  ajid  sod.    The  pile  is  kept  moist  and  turned  several  times  to  mix  the 
compost  thoroughly.    The  outside  of  the  pile  ma^y  be  covered  with  soil.  Where 
possible  a.t  lea.st  half  the  material  used  should  be  manure,  but  if  this  quaaitity 
cajinot  be  obta.ined  a  small  amount  is  used  to  inocula,te  the  heap  with  bacteria  of 
decomposition. 

"TOiere  very  fine  material  is  desired,  well-rotted  compost  may  be  screened  and 
the  parts  which  are  not  thoroughly  broken  dovm  removed,"   _says. 

It  is  possible  to  use  fertilizer  either  to  ha.sten  the  decomposition  of  the 
waste  materia.ls  or  to  increase  the  content  of  any  needed  element  in  the  compost. 
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STOCK;  AVOID  LOSSESS 

Yictoiy  gardeners  planning  to  grow  their  own  fruit  this  fall  rrill 
insist  on  getting  well-matured  planting  stock  and  avoid  losses  from  cold  in.jur;;^ 
during  the  winter,    says, 

S-dccessfia  growers  will  place  orders  early  so  tlis.t  the  stock  can 
"be  delivered  and  planted  before  cold,  rainy  weather. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  fall  planting  is  recommended  for 
apj:les,  peaches,  pears,  pl-cjns,  grapes,  and  small  fruits,     Tall  pla^nting  is 
recommended  particularly  for  farm  fr^j.it  gardens,  as  there  is  usij^lly  more  lalDor 
available  in  the  fall  than  if  pla^nting  is  postponed  until  spring, 

l^U-trition  specialists  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say 
that  more  fruits  and  vegetables  are  necessary  in  the  diet  of  every  person, 
especially  iiow  in  wartime  when  good  health  is  essential  to  the  ws-r  effort, 

"One  of  the  miost  practica.l  ways  to  get  in  the  lial^it  of  eating  more 

healti>«giving  fr^jiit  is  to  grow  it  yourself,  "    says,     "A  wise 

selection  ma,kes  it  possible  to  have  fresh  fniits  from  the  home  orciiard  most  of 

the  suminer,  and  suDrpluses  may  be  saved  by  canning,  dr;^'-ing,  or  other  means," 

In   -          each  farm  garden  could  include  the  following: 

( State  or  county) 

  ♦ 

Detailed  information  concerning  varieties  and  proper  planting  methods 
may  be  obta.ined  from  the  county  agent, 
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USE  viESTEHfT  SEED; 
AVOID  MTERACIIOSE 


Tte  best  way  to  control  anthracnoso,  a  disease  causing  pink-colored  cir- 
cular spots  on  bean  pods  and  black  spots  on  the  seed,  is  to  buy  only  seed  grown 
in  the  V7est,  according  to_^  ^  

"There  have  been  many  reports  that  bean  anthracnose  is  causing  large 
losses  this  year.    Reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  the 
disease  is  prevalent  throughout  the  ©astern  half  of  the  country,"  he  said. 

The  vjay  to  control  anthracnose  is  to  use  seed  grown  in  the  West.  Growing 
conditions  there  do  not  favor  development  of  the  fung-us  causing  the  disease  so 
the  Western  seed,  grown  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast,  are  disease-free. 

"Growers  should  demand  western  seed  and  buy  only  from  reliable  dealers," 

said.    "The  use  of  disease-free  seed  is  all  that  is  necessar^^  to  hold 

anthracnose  in  check." 

Anthracnose  is  caused  by  a  fungas  that  lives  overt-anter  in  the  seed.  When 
a  diseased  bean  germinates,  the  two  halves  of  the  seed  pushing  though  the 
ground  contain  fungus  which  spreads  to  developing  leaves,  stems  and  pods. 

In  recent  years    there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  of  anthracnose  on 
snap  and  navy  beans  in  Eastern  States.    This  is  a  direct  result  of  using  seed 
grown  east  '^f  the  Rocky  ^fountains. 

#  #  # 
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Improve  the  value  of  your  woodlands  "by  removing  trees  for  fuel  that  would 


hamper  the  growth  o-i"  good  sound  stock. 


said. 


Make  the  woodlands 


pay  dividends,  "but  keep  the  capital  stock  of  trees  in  continuous  productive  condi- 
tion. 


30  million  cords  of  low-grade  material  suitp.'ble  only  for  fuel  wood  can  "be  produced 
economically  to  help  relieve  threatened  shortages  of  coal  and  fuel  oil. 

"Remove  for  fuel  only  the  dead,  poorly  formed,  unthrifty,  and  other  trees 
not  suitalDle  for  sawlogs ,  pulpwood,  "box  "bolts,  poles,  piling,  and  fence  posts," 

 pointed  out.     "Fuel  wood  is  prohaTDlj?-  the  lowest  in  value  of  all  forest 

products.  With  this  in  mind  the  farmer  can  make  improvement  cuttings  on  his  farm 
using  the  cull  arxd  inferior  trees  as  fuel.  Tops  and  large  limts  of  trees  cut  for 
other  products  sho^ald  also  be  utilized  for  fuel  whenever  possible." 

The  war  has  tremendously  increased  the  demands  on  all  transportation 
facilities.     Fuel  oil  and  coal  must  "be  shipped  to  many  sections  of  the  country,  and 
many  areas  will  find  shortages  this  year  "because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

"There  is  no  rea,l  need  for  fuel  shortages,  "because  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  wood  fuel.    This  fuel  can  "be  made  availa"ble 
without  involving  transportation  facilities  needed  for  the  war  effort,"  said. 


A"bout  56  raillion  cords  of  wood  are  used  annually  for  fuel.    At  least  another 


Farmers,  in  harvesting  v;ood  for  fuel,  ma,y  realize  a  new  source  of  income. 


he  said. 
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famers  can  save  fara  manure  and  helv  comlDat  wartine  commercial 


fertilizer  sliortages  and,  in  addition,  profit  in  crop  increases,   says,. 

"The  "billion  tons  of  livestock  manure  on  American  farms  is  capaole,  even  in 

normal  times,  of  producing  $3,000,000,000  \^rtli  of  crop  increases,"  states, 

"Hov/ever,  growers  have  received  onl^'"  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  this  potential  "benefit.' 
Much  of  the  nanure  is  lost  "because  it  is  left  on  pastures  and  uncultivated  ground. 
Losses  also  occur  when  the  other  half  is  improperly  handled," 

Manure  loss  occurs  in  several  v/ays,  h^'"  losing  nitrogen  in  improper  f ermenta.tion 
and  in  dr;^dng,  leaching  of  valuaole  nutrients  fro:.:  storage  piles  exposed  to  rainfall 
and  failure  to  save  all  parts, 

"Fertilizer  contents  are  of  outstanding  importance  during  current  shorta,ges 

"but  they  do  not  represent  all  iie  "benefits  of  manure  use,"  says,  "Farm 

manure  adds  hujnus  to  the  soil,  improves  tilth,  v/ater— holding  capacity,  aeration, 
temperature  relations,  end  activity  of  micro-organisms." 

Practical  suggestions  for  handling  manure  include  saving  all  parts  "by  use  of 
clay  or  concrete  floors,   excluding  air  "by  letting  the  animals  trsunp  it  do^-n,  and 
seeing  that  piles  if  not  covered  are  high,  narrow,  and  protected  on  the  sides. 
Using  plenty  of  "bedding  material  or  litter  to  ah  sorb  liq_uids  is  also  recommended, 
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Ifer  iiGGds  for  nitrc.tes  give  nev/  emphasis  to  tlio  "benefits  of  leg'ames  a.s  v/inter 


Increased  yields  of  cotton,   corn,  and  other  staple  crops  have  often  oeen  shown 
to  "be  a.  sure  result  of  properly?"  hajidled  mnter  cover  crops  that  are  ploT^ed  under 
in  the  spring  for  green  manure.    Most  inxjorta^nt  of  these  crops  have  a.l^y^rays  "been 
the  nitrogen- fixing  logamos,  which  have  now  increased  in  value  vjhen  nitrates  a-re 
needed  for  war. 

Winter  legumes  not  only  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  hut  a^lso  check  sheet  erosion, 
a.nd  prevent  losses  from  lea.ching  of  nitrogen  already  present,    points  out, 

Eairy  vetch,  smooth  vetch,  a;nd  Austriaji  winter  peas,  the  vdnter  cover  crop  most 
commonly  used,  a.re  adapted  for  growth  throughout  the  South,    Three  other  kinds  of 

legumes  are  a.lso  common  "bur-clover  on  fertile  soils,   sourclover  in  Louisiajia 

delta  lands  n.nd  "black  Lands  of  Ala.'bama  and  Mississippi,  and  crimson  clover  in  the 
region  ea.st  of  the  Blue  Ridge  from  northern  Alahama  and  Georgia  north  to  Hev;  Jersey 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 


cover  croios  on 


farms, 


(State) 
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FILLERS 

¥ith  reasonal)ly  ex-perienced  la"bor  it  takes  about  8  man  hours  to 
lell^  "buck,   split,  ajid  pile  a  cord  of  4-foot  fuel  wood. 


United  States  Department  of  AgficiHai^iVED 

A  SEP  11 1942  7^ 


U.  S.  Def^nrtment  of  Agricutt.' 


Euel  wood  can  hcl;o  relieve  shortages  of  coal  and  fuel  oil.     It  c?j.i  "be 
cut  fron  waste  materials  on  the  farm  in  4— foot  lengths,  full  tree  or  log  lengths, 
or  in  convenient  stove  sizes.     The  practice  followed  will  depend  on  transportation 
avealaiDle  and  whether  the  wood  is  for  use  on  the  farm  or  for  sa.le. 

m 

Good  tools  are  necessary?"  for  the  economical  production  of  fuel  wood, 
foresters  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  sa7.    For  felling  and  "bucking 
small-sized  material,  the  nev;  type  sa,v7  v/ith  a  tapered  hlade  held  under  tension  in  a 
light  tu'bular  steel  oow  is  vor3r  good.    A  splitting  maul  which  com'bines  sledge 
hammier  and  hlade  is  handv  for  splitting  cordwood.    For  "bucking  largo-sized  material, 
the  gasoline-pov;ercd  dragsaw  works  ver"  well,  and  for  cutting  wood  to  stove  lengths 
the  "Tduzz"  saw  is  a  most  necessary/  tool. 


G-reen,  freshl;^.^  cut  wood  u.'-'-uallj'"  requires  6  months  to  a  jear  of 
seasoning  "before  it  mokes  sat isfactorjr  fuel,    For  rapid  drying,  the  wood  should  "be 
stacked  in  a  fairlv  dry  location  where  it  is  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.     Ltarge  pieces 
should  "be  split, 

m 

Foresters  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  the  fuel  vnlue 
of  some  species  of  trees  is  "but  little  improved  "by  seasoning,  largely  "because  of 
the  small  amount  of  moisture  they  contain  at  the  time  of  cutting.     Black  locust, 
shag"bark  hickory,  lodgepole  pine,  American  "beech,  Virginia  or  scru"b  pine,  white 
ash,  red  pine,  douglas  fir,  and  Osa,ge-o range  are  several, 
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Timing,  temperature,  and  thorough  coverage  are  three  factors  considered  in 
the  success  of  harvest  sprays  in  majiy  apple-grov7ing  sections,  says. 

Two  years  of  harvest  spray  use  h_as  demonstrated  that  sprays  are  of  great 
help  in  reducing  drop  losses  prior  to  and  during  the  harvest  period.    Sprays  should 
also  prove  useful  in  extending  the  picking  season,  thereby  enabling  the  grower  to 
harvest  a  greater  proportion  of  his  fr'Jiit  with  fewer  pickers. 

In  the  matter  of  timing,  frij.it  growers  should  hear  in  mind  that  tlae  effect- 
eve  period  of  sprays  is  limited.    To  obtain  the  "best  results  the  spray  should  he 
applied  just  prior  to  or  at  the  very  "beginning  of  the  iiarvest  drop. 

O"bservatioii  .as  to  the  progress  of  the  drop  will  aid  in  timing. 

Sprays  are  more  effective  when  applied  at  temperatures  above  75  degrees  P. 
When  a  small  ariount  of  spraying  is  done  the  warmer  part  of  the  day  is  the  best  time. 
Stronger  sprays  are  recommended  if  spraying  is  done  at  temperatures  between  50  and 
70  degrees. 

"The  spray  must  contact  the  fruit  stem  to  be  effective.     Control  can  be  no 
more  effective  than  coverage  given,"    says. 

The  effective  period  is  only  10  to  14  days  in  the  case  of  Mcintosh  and  is 
generally  not  longer  than  3  weeks  with  many  other  varieties,  even  under  most  favor- 
able conditions.    Repeat  sprays  may  prove  helpful  and  are  applied  a  week  to  10  days 
following  the  first  application. 

Hormone- sprayed  apples  are  usually  much    tighter^.    As  a  result  the  danger 
of  stem  pulling  and  tearing  of  the  skin  is  mch  greater.     Ine:>5)erienced  picking 
crews  should  be  notified  of  this  before  ajiy  damage  results,   says, 
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■  Improved  drainage  is  one  of  the  principal  soil  conservation  practices 

throTjgh  which   farmers  can  increase  their  prod.uction  to  help  the 

country  meet  its  wartime  needs,  according  to  . 

Frequently,  he  said,  improvement  and  extension  of  drainage-^  systems  makes 
possible  the  use  of  idle  land  for  growing  corn,  soybeans,  and  track  crops,  which 
are  important  in  the  Tood-f or-Preedom  drive. 

Large-scale  drainage  and  reclamation  projects  usually  require  an  extensive 
development  program  over  a  period  of  years,  Trut  for  immediate  aid  in  the  Nation's 
war  effort,  many  farmers  can  make  valuable  contributions  "bir  improving  the  drainage 
of  lands  already  in  cultivation.    Well-drained  fields  can  "be  worked  earlier  in  the 
spring.    Poor  drsanage  often  results  in  young  crops  being  drowned  out,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  fanner  to  replant.    Drainage  is  essential  to  good  crop  rotation, 
as  sweetclover  and  other  soil-building  crops  will  not  grow  on  soggy  soils  and 
lining  is  often  useless  unless  the  soil  is  properly  drained.    Cultivation  is  more 
costly  and  v/astcful  on  fields  without  good  drainage.     Crops  grown  on  well-drained 
soil  are  better  able  to  withstand  drought  because  they  develop  a  deeper  and  stronger 
root  system. 

• 

Simple  field  drains  which  will  remove  standing  water,  bedding  with  dead 
furrows  40  to  100  feet  apart,  clearing  of  outlet  ditches,  removal  of  logs,  brash 
debris,  and  other  obst ractions  from  drains,  and  timely  repair  and  maintenance  of 
tile  drains  are  some  of  the  more  common  practices  which  farmers  can  carry  out  them- 
selves to  secure  bettor  drainage.    Along  with  iiirproved~drainage ,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  other  conservation  practices,  including  fertilizers,  green-majiure  crops, 
and  proper  rotations,  go  hand  in  hand  with  efficient    farming  and  must  be  a  part  of 
a  complete  farm  conservation  program, 
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Winter  legumes  will  "be  of  special  importance  to   cotton  farmers 

(State) 

who  are  supplementing  wartime  oil  supplies  "by  growing  more  peanuts  in  their  cotton, 
peanut,  legume  rotations,  says  . 

Studies  cy  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  cooperation  with  the  Horth  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  show 
that  use  of  winter  legumes  makes  it  possihle  to  maintain  cotton  yields  with  less 
nitrogen,  v/nicli  is  now  required  for  war  purposes.     In  these  studies  the  winter 
legumes  were  in  addition  to  summer  legumes  in  the  rotation. 

■These  findings  were  reported  in  connection  with  fertilizer  experiments  v/hicb 
indicated  that  increased  peanut  acreages  may  reduce  cotton  yields  unless  accompanie 
"by  additional  fertilizing,    says. 
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A  fifth  annual  coimt  of  frozen  food  locker  plants  in  the  United  States,  made 
through  the  State  extension  services,  shows  an  increase  of  700  during  the  year 
ended  July  1942. 

has   locker  plants,  and  operators  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 

(State)  "(loT) 

co-untry  report  a  capacity  business . 

'The  locker  industry  is  storing  perishahle  foods  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600 

million  pounds  a  year  for  over  a  million  families,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  farmers. 

A  report  of  these  developments,  prepared  "bj  K.P.  Warner,  extension  meat  specialist 

of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  nearly  a  fourfold  increase  in  the 

number  of  locker  plants  during  the  last  5  years. 

Of  4,323  plants  reported  in  July  of  this  year,  550  are  in  Iowa,  375  are  in 
Washington,  350  in  Minnesota,  and  325  in  Wisconsin.    Most  of  the  remainder  are 
distributed  ajnong  Middle  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Extension  workers  in  all  States  having  plants  report  these  establishments  are 
serving  as  additional  local  outlets  for  information  on  wartime  food  production  and 
nutrition  programs. 


The  JDj.y  1942  count  of  locker  plants  by  States: 


Alabama  23 

Arizona   5 

Arkansas  17 

California  140 

Colorado  56 

Connecticut....  3 

Delaware   2 

Florida   1 

Georgia   10 

Idaho  120 

Illinois. ..... .300 

Indiana  103 

Iowa  550 

Kansas  215 

Kentucky  14 

Louisiana. .... ,  8 


Maine   1 

Maryland   9 

Mas  sachuse  1 1  s . , ,  1 

Michigan  100 

Minnesota  550 

Mississippi  27 

Missouri  116 

Montana   70 

IJebraska  224 

Nevada   1 

New  Hampshire ...  0 

New  Jersey   2 

New  Mexico   1 

New  York   50 

North  Carolina..  6 
North  Dakota....  75 

#    #  # 


Ohio  146 

Oklahoma   90 

Oregon  300 

Pennsylvania....  42 
Rhode  Island....  0 
South  Carolina,.  4 
South  Dakota. . , .135 

Tennessee   30 

Texas  161 

Utah   56 

Vermont  16 

Virginia  10 

Washington  375 

West  Virginia...  1 

Wisconsin  325 

Wyoming   32 
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Practically  all  hardwoods  are  in  deniand  in  4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  8/4  and  special 


Softwoods  in  board  and  framing  items,  grades  and  sizes  are  also  needed. 
Crating  and  boxing  limiber  is  wanted  in  many  species, 

"Since  truck  and  tire  replacer,ients  may  be  shut  off  completely  in  coming 
months,  foresters  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  that  small  saw- 
mill operators  and  farmers  hauling  timber  conserve  what  they  have,"  


Put  the  mill  close  to  the  timber,    A  thousand  board  feet  of  logs  weighs 
three  tiiiBS  and  green  lumber  nearly  txvice  as  much,  as  d.Tj  lumber.    Dry  the  lumber 
at  the  mill. 

Reserve  trucks  for  the  longer  haiiLs  over  good  roads.  Tires  wear  out  on 
rough  vjoods  roads  three  times  as  fast  as  on  good  roads. 

Substitute  wagons,  scoots,  bmnrcers  for  trucks  in  the  woods.  Chutes  and 
streams  also  can  be  substituted  in  places. 


Enlist  the  cooperation  of  employees  in  considerate  use  of  equipment  and 
place  definite  responsibility  in  someone  for  systematic  lubrication,  tire  pres- 
sure, and  parts  checking. 

Have  minor  repairs  made  proii5)tly.    Anticipate  and  schedule  major  ones  for 
nonoperating  periods. 


thicknesses,  particularly  in  grades  of  No,  1  common  and  better, 


says. 


says. 


Some  timely  suggestions  for  "keeping  *em  rolling": 


Repair  the  bad  spots  in  the  roads  to  save  equipuBnt, 


#  #  # 
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Do  your  hens  look  slick  ^/dth  glossy,  oily  feathers  hefore  they  finis> 
their  laying  year?     If  they  do,  get  rid  of  them  because  they're  not  cooperating 
in  the  Food-f or-Freedom  egg  production  program. 

Culling  time  is  here,  and  now  is  the  time  to  switch  loafers  from 
the  chicken  yard  to  the  Sunday  dinner  table,  says. 

"The  hard-working  well-fed  hen  has  on  her  laying  clothes,  dry  and 
frayed.    The  oil  and  fats  from  her  feed  have  gone  into  egg  yolks.     The  loafer  hen 
stopped  laying  eggs  and  made  feathers,"   points  out. 

There  are  several  good  ways  "co  -cell  xdiether  or  not  a  hen  is  loafing 
on  the  job.     First,  look  at  the  beak  and  shanks.     If  sne  belongs  to  one  of  the 
co^iimon  vellow-skin  varieties  and  if  she's  laying,  the  color  will  be  faded  or 
bleached  out.     Then  look  atthe  comb.     If  its  full  of  blood,  red  and  wax^,^  she's  a 
hard  worker.     If  she  is  loafing  it  will  be  pale  and  shrivelad. 

Determine  the  condi-cion  of  the  skin.     The  layer  has  a  soft  texture 
like  a  kid-glove  feel.    A  nonlayer  has  a  hard,  dry  skin,  relatively  tight. 

points  out  the  laying  hen  has  a  soft,  pliable 

abdomen  and  well-spread  bones. 

"Cull  the  loafers  out  and  save  the  best  layers  for  breeding  stock. 
Their  daughters  next  year  vrill  help  vou  produce  more  Food  for  Freedom,"  he  says. 

### 
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Hie  plucking  of  live  geese  may  "be  a  new  source  of  income  to  many 


fanners  this  fall  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  relieve  the  shortages  of  feathers, 
  says. 

2!he  present  market  price  for  goose  feathers  is  around  $^  a  pound. 

Prior  to  the  war,  feathers  went  into  pillows,  comforts,  and  mattresses.  Uow 
they  are  used  in  making  flying  suits  for  aviators  and  may  "be  used  in  many  other  ways 

to  help  protect  solcUers  and  sailors  against  the  cold. 

Poultrjr  raisers  u^ially  pluck  the  feathers  fron  live  geese  prior  to  nolting. 
A  few  pick  as  often  as  every  6  weeks  during  the  spring,  su:".:mer,  and  early  fall  v/hile 
others  pick  only  once  or  tv/ice  a  year,  eitiicr  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

Peathers  are  plucked  only  when  the  quills  appear  dry  and  do  not  contain  "blood. 
Both  young  and  old  geese  are  plucked.  About  a  pound  of  feathers  may  "be  plu.cked  from 
a  goode  during  a  year.  ' 

"Peathers  are  never  pulled  after  November  15,  or  the  geese  will  not  be  in  full 

feather  for  marketing,"   saj's.     "Neither  should  they  be  picked  daring  the 

breeding  season." 

In  plucking,  a  stocking  is  usually  piit  over  the  head  of  the  goose  and  the  soft 

feathers  on  the  breast,  back,  and  abdomen  are  pulled.    ITot  more  than  five  quill 

feathers  should  be  pu.lled  from  each  wing.    Enou^^  short  feathers  to  provide  support 
underneath  the  wings  are  always  left. 

Peathers  are  partly  cured  before  they  art)  shipped  by  placing  them  in  sacks 
of  loosely  woven  material  hung  in  the  loft  of  a  building  where  there  is  good  air 
circulation.    Peathers  in  the  bags  are  stirred  occasionally  during  this  curing 
period, 
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■With  many 


farmers  growing  legumes  for  the  first  time 


this  year  as  part  of  the  Food  for  Freedom  program,  the  control  of  wee-r/ils  in  "beans 

and  peas  hecomes- more  and  more  important,    says. 

"In  appl^dng  weevil-control  methods  it  mast  he  remembered  that  the 
species  fall  into  tv/o  distinct  groirps.    First,  weevils  that  attack  seeds  only  in  the 
field,  and,  second,  weevils  that  attack  seed  "both  in  the  field  and  in  storage.  Any 
remedy  reducing  the  mjunher  of  weevils  in  the  field,  lessens  the  numher  in  storage, 

and  proper  control  in  storage  reduces  the  numher  in  the  fields,"  ^  

states. 

Many  methods  of  control  are  .nea.rly  the  same  for  "both  groups.  General 
control  methods  recommended  "by  entomologists  of  the  U.S. Department  of  Agriculture 
are : 

1,  Plant  Y/eevil-free  seed.    Large  nmhers  of  v/eevils  may  escape  fixim 
infested  seed  and  attack  growing  crops. 

2,  {Oaraeh  or  Bell  all  seed  from  weevil-infested  fields  "before  weevil 
emergence  occurs  so  that  the  seed  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  treated, 

3,  Immediately  after  harvesting,  place  the  seed  in  tight  "bags.  This 
protects  it  from  outside  attack  and  prevents  oscape  of  weevils  that  may  be  in  the 
bags . 

4,  Eliminate  shatljered  seeds  and  other  crop  remnants  remaining  on  the 
field  after  harvest.     This  may  be  done  by  clean  plowing,  burning,  or  pasturing  v/ith 
^Livestock,  thus  destroying  common  sources  of  reinfestation. 

5,  Destroy  or  plow  under  pea  or  bean  straw  refuse  from  fields  before 
weevils  can  emerge  and  infest  the  new  crop, 

6,  Clean  up  possible  weevil  hibernating  quarters  snch  as  brush-filled 
3'ence  rows,  abandoned  orchards,  and  dilapidated  fences  and  buildings, 

7,  Examine  storage  places  at  frequent  intervals  and  fumigate  when 

necessary. 

8,  See  your  county  agent  for  latest  methods  of  control  through  use  of 
insecticide  applications. 
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WIl^TIER  LSGUi'vIES  HBPIACE 
mElMD  lIITEDGErT  III  SOIL 


Mtrogen  from  the  air  will  go  a  long  way  toward  replacing  nitrates  from 
abroad  when  farmers  increase  their  plantings  of  legumes  for  winter  cover  crops, 
according  to  . 

nitrates  are  now  needed  for  war  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  the  use  of 
cover  crops  that  fix  needed  rdtrogen  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  more  important  on 
  farms  than  ever  "before,  he  said. 

The  movement  of  legome  seed  into  this  area  from  the  ITorthwest,  as  well  as 
the  past  program  to  increase  seed  production  in  the  Southern  States,  is  making  it 
possible  for  larger  numbers  of  farmers  to  plant  legume  cover  crops  this  fall. 

Legumes  are  planted  in  the  fa].l  not  only  as  a  cover  crop  to  protect  the 
soil  and  its  plant  foods  but  also  as  green  manure  for  plowing  under  in  spring  to 
increase  later  crop  yields.     The  secret  of  the  added  value  of  legLunes  is  that  iDac- 
teria  on  their  roots  store  in  the  soil  the  nitrogen  tsken  from  the  air  by  the  plant. 

Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indastr;/  of  the  U.  S. Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimate  that  plo'vTing  under  a  growth  of  winter  legumes  may  be  equivalent  to 
an  application  per  acre  of  600  to  800  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  which  contains  15 
percent  nitrogen.    Hair;;/  vetch  has  been  Icnown  to  add  137  to  202  poiuids  of  pure 
nitrogen  per  acre  and  crimson  clover  139  to  188  pounds.     Other  valuable  legumes  for 
winter  cover  crops  in  the  South  arc  bur-clover,  sourclover,  Austrian,  winter  field 
peas,  smooth  monantha,  and  wcolly-pod  vetch. 

Legumes  also  conserve  nitrates  and  other  chemicals  already  in  the  soil  by 
preventing  leaching,  said. 
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'POTATOES  liT  LOW -COST  MEALS 


A  new  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pulDlication,  "Potatoes  in  Low-Cost 
Heals,"  prepared  'oy  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomics  and  distriouted  "by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Administration,  says  in  part: 

Potatoes  prevented  sailors  from  dying  of  scurvj^  hac]!  in  the  days  of  long 

voyages  on  sailing  ships  and  helped  pave  the  way  to  discovery  of  vitamin  C, 

Pailure  of  the  potato  crop  once  caused  famine  in  Ireland. 

With  potato  flowers  pinned  to  his  coat,  a  French  kir'^  made  potatoes  fashion- 
a'ole,  so  the  story  goes,  and  soon  all  his  people  vv^ere  eating  these  "apples  of  the 
earth," 

Vitamin  C,  vitamin  B^^  (thiamine)  ,  iron,  protein,  starch  so  reads  the  list 

of  food  values  present  in  all  potatoes,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult-ore  says. 
Sweetpotatoes  score  on  two  more  counts.    They  are  a  good  source  of  carotene,  which 
the  hody  can  change  into  vitamin  A,    They  also  have  some  sugar. 

To  get  the  most  from  potatoes,  cook  them  in  their  jackets. 

When  potatoes  are  peeled  keep  peelings  thin.    Prized  minerals  lie  close 
"beneath  this  surface.  / 

Peel  pota,toes  just  "before  they  are  cooked.    Don't  let  them  soak  for  minerals 
and  vitamins  Djre  lost. 

Store  white  potatoes  in  a  cool,  airy  place  where  they  won't  freeze.  Store 
sweetpotatoes  in  a  dry  place  where  they  v/ill  not  chill, 

(  JEditors:    These  excerpts  ma-y  he  used  in  anjns-a-'  you  see  fit.    They  may  suggest 
other  stories  on  the  prepara-tion  of  potatoes  in  a  nutritious  diet.  ) 
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DOUBLE  PLAlTTIiTG  0?  5ACTiiElA 
HELPS  CREviSOH-CLOVtiE  GROWTH 


Enlisting  'oacteria  for  wartime  service  in  crimson-clover  fields  of 

 y  to  increase  nitrogen  supplies,  is  made  surer  "oy  inoculations 

TState  or  cou:ity} 

'iVlien  the  clover  is  planted  and  again  a  few  days  after  the  seedlings  "break  through 
the  ground. 

Called  doulDle  inoculation,  this  practice  has  "been  tested  in  experiments  ^und 

is  now  particularly  recommended  v/hen  war  uses  of  nitrates  emphasize  the  need  for 

other  nitrogen  sources  such  as  crimson  clover  for  turning  under.    Other  winter 

leg"ames  are  also  "benefited  "by  douole  inoculation,  particularly  those  tha,t  are  small 

Seeded,   says. 

Secret  of  the  crimson-clover  values  in  adding  nitrogen  to  the  soil  is  the 
association  of  these  leguminous  plonts  with  "bacteria  at  their  roots.  Without 
"bacteria  leguaes  take  no  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  without  legumes  the  hacteria  are 
of  little  value,    So  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  add  it  to  the  soil  the  plants 
and  "bacteriPo  must  v;ork  together. 

Southern  farmers  have  long  found  it  necessaa-y  to  "plant"  the  needed  "bacteria 
as  well  as  the  legiames.  A  second  inoculation  with  bacteria  is  insurance  for  "better 
stan.ds  and  growth. 

Inoculations  are  made  with  commercial  cultures  or  with  soil  from  a.  field 
tha.t  has  recently  grown  the  sajne  kind  of  crop  as  the  one  'Deing  planted.  Iviany 
farmers  use  "both.    Commercial  cultures  are  used  in  accordance  with  directions  on 
their  packages.    Soil  containing  hacteria-  is  mixed  with  the  seed  a.t  the  rate  of  half 

'oushel  or  more  an  acre  and  drilled,  or  it  is  oroadca.st  at  the  ra.te  of  400  to  500 
pounds  an  acre  and  worked  into  the  soil  "before  seeding. 

Second  inocnlat ions  are  "broadca.st  over  the  field  in  rainy  or  cloudy'  weather 
so  that  sunshine  will  not  kill  the  oacteria.    ?or  this  inocula.tion  commerciaJ. 
culture  for  a  hushel  of  seed  is  mixed  with  50  to  SO  pounds  of  moistened  cottonseed 
meal,  sand,  or  soil.    This  trea.tment  seems  to  supply  living  "bacteria  to  the  seed- 
lings Just  when  manj^  of  the  yo^ong  pla^ats  need  them  most,  a^id  it  pulls  them  through 
to  provide  a  good  stand, 
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Hog  growers  can  speed  up  fattening  end  marketing  of  this  year's  pigs  now  to 
help  to  ease  serious  pro'olems  in  transportation  that  maj?-  "be  confronted  this  winter, 


"A  quarter  more  pigs  viH  go  through  the  sane  marketing  and  processing  facili- 
ties tha.t  existed  a  year  c'^go  in  meeting  the  1942  Tood  for  S'reedom  goals,"   

sold,     "DecenlDer  and  January  have  "been  the  months  in  which  most  hogs  were  marketed. 
If  farmers  wait  to  market  the  hulk  of  their  hogs  in  the  2  months  this  year,  there 
will  prohahly  "be  a.  serious  shortage  in  transportation  and  handling  facilities." 

All  the  pork  and  lard  American  fajrmers  can  produce  is  needed  in  the  national 
war  effort,  iiarketing  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that 
hogs  should  De  marketed  at  heav^^  weights.  Specia.l  hog  rations  and  protein  supple- 
ments can  he  used  to  get  faster  ga.ins  and  to  make  gfadn  go  farther. 

"Studies  hy  the  Department  reveal  that  5  to  6  hushels  of  corn  fed  with  50 
pounds  of  protein  supplements  will  add  as  much  weight  to  a  hog  in  less  time  than 
10  hushels  of  corn  fed  alone, "  said. 


saJ.d. 
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Planting  legames  this  fall  to  save  nitrates  for  war  is  sure  to  l)enefit 

fanners  in  more  ways  than  one. 


Sustaining  crop  yields  and  holding  the  use  of  war- vital  chemicals  to  a 
minimum  are  important  results  of  legume  plantings  this  year.     These  "benefits  in  turn 
involve  many  soil  imorovements  that  follow  the  use  of  le-nimes  as  winter-cover  and 


gr  e  en-manu  r e  c  rop  s , 


says. 


As  green  manure  the  legumes  not  only  enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen  taken 
from  the  air  "but  also  improve  its  physical  condition  "by  adding  organic  matter.  They 
increase  the  soil's  moisture-holding  capacity  and  make  it  easier  to  till. 

Fertile  soils  have  many  micro-organisms  that  depend  on  organic  matter. 
Organic  matter,  added  when  legumes  are  plowed  under,  also  has  an  effect  on  mineral 

elements  in  the  soil  and  aids  in  making  them  available  as  plant  food,   

says. 

G-reen  manure  conserves  fertilizer  "by  protecting  the  soil  from  leachiiig  of 
plant  foods  already  present.     Without  a  growing  crop  the  land  loses  the  plant-food 
elements  that  "become  availa"ble  for  crops  "by  d.ecomposition  ar  otherwise.    ITnen  a 
green-manure  crop  is  on  the  land  these  elements  are  taken  up  hy  the  crop  and  are 
again  made  availa"ble  when  it  is  turned  into  the  soil. 

IS 

I  As  a  winter  cover  the  legumes  protect  the  soil  from  heavy  rain,  slow  down 

the  flow  of  water  on  slopes,  and  help  hold  the  soil  in  place.     Soil  conservation  is 
thus  among -their  outstanding  "benefits. 
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Seeding  pasture  lands  in  ^ 
,'ill  pay  good  di addends  in  1943, 


with  leaines  this  fall 


(State  or  covjity) 


sa7-s. 


Legumes  in  past-j-re  lands  not  only  provide  especially  good  grazing  and  increase  the 
length  of  the  grazing  season,  they  also  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  and  "become  green 
manure  for  conpanion  grass  plants  in  the  pasti.ire. 

Good  grazing  is  expected  to  "be  especiall"  irin:!ortant  in  1943  meat  and  milk 
production  for  the  Jood-for-S'reedoin  Program:.    Using  legates  to  add  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  7/ill  he  a  good  v/artime  practice  7;hc-n  nitrates  are  needed  for  inanitions. 

S^jggested  legimes  for  fall  seeding  in  past-ires  include  v/hite  clover,  Persian 
clover,  the  hop  clovers,  and  "bur-clover. 

^h-ite  clover,  a  legume  suited  ^ps-rticularly  to  more  fertile  soils,  is  seeded 

at  the  rate  of  2  to  5  pounds  per  acre,    Persian  clover,  sown  3  to  5  pounds  per  acre, 

is  a  winter  annual  su.ited  to  moist,  heav^-  soils.    Hop  clovers  are  adapted  to  the 

upland  poorer,  sand;;^  soils.     'They  ma^^-  he  seeded  at  the  rate  of  3  to  6  pounds  per 

acre.    Bur-clover,  requiring  well-drained,  hecivj,  sweet  soil,  is  sovni  at  the  rate  of 

10  to  15  pounds  of  hulled  seed  per  acre. 

TThere  the  soils  varj''  widely  within  a  field,  a  mixture  of  2  pounds  each  of 
white,  Persian,  and  hojj  clover  is  recommended. 

Seeding  of  crimson  clover  on  closely  grazed  Bermuda  grass  at  the  rate  of  10 
to  15  pounds  of  locally-  adapted  seed  per  acre  has  given  excellent  results  in  many 
places,   sa^rs. 

Fertilizing  for  these  clovers  and  inoculaticn  of  the  seed  are  inportant 
for  success. 
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With  eggs  a  vital  wartime  food,  it  is  "both  prof i talkie  and"patrio tic  for  the 
fanner  to  deliver  his  high-qiiality  eggs  to  markets  or  dealers  properl.:*  equipped  to 
handJ-e  them  so  they  will  reach  constimers  in  good  condition, 

"He  will  he  repaid  for  the  extra  time  and  trouole  tal^en  to  produce  "better 
eggs  if  he  sells  to  a  dealer  who  huys  them  on  a  graded  and  candled  "basis,"  


sa2''s.     "Progressive  dealers  who  "bu;--  eggs  according  to  quality  are  doing  a  gTeat 

deal  to  raise  standards  of  egg  production.    Earners  and  dealers  working  together 

can  increase  the  numher  of  high-quality  eggs  that  will  "be  available  for  our  armed 

forces,  our  allies,  and  the  civilian  population  this  year." 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  egg  marketing  at  every  step,  from  the  time  the 
egg  is  laid  until  it  appears  on  the  "breaJ^fast  tahle.     It's  up  to  the  farmer  to  make 
frequent  deliveries  to  the  dealer — at  least  twice  a  week — and  up  to  the  dealer  to 
send  the  eggs  promptly  on  their  way  to  the  consumer. 

Since  every  doaler  must  hold  eggs  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  is  essential 
that  he  have  adequate  refrigeration  facilities  to  keep  them  as  fresh  as  possi"'ole. 
Experiments  have  sho^vn  that  hea.t  causes  hoth  fertile  and  infertile  eggs  to  deterior- 
ate rapidly.    An  egg  will  lose  as  much  in  quality  V\rhen  kept  for  3  days  at  90  degrees 
as  v/hen  held  23  days  at  a  temperature  "below  60  degrees. 

In  wartime  unnecessary  waste  or  spoilage  is  unpatriotic.     The  farmer  should 
not  feel  that  his  responsi'Dilitj^  has  ended  once  his  eggs  have  "been  produced.    He  has 
an  important  jo"b  to  see  that  they  reach  the  consmner  without  losing  their  high 
quality.     This  he  can  do  "by  selling  to  a  reliable  dealer. 

The  importance  of  manning  every  egg  produced  a  good  one  when  it  reaches  the 
consumer  is  "best  indicated  ^o^  the  extent  of  national  requirements  at  present.  Pur- 
chases by  the  Agricultural  Lforkoting  Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  AgTi- 
culturo  for  Lend-Lease  purposes  for  the  first  8  months  of  1942' amounted  to  547,886-,- 
490  dozen,  in  terms  of  shell  eggs.     These  purchases  included  178,534,565  pounds  of 
dried  whole  eggs  and  409,417  cases  of  shell  eggs.     In  addition  increased  quantities 
of  shell  eggs  ha,ve  been  needed^  for  the  armed  forces  and  for  domestic  use,  total  re- 
Cj^airements  calling  for  more  than  4  billion  dozen  eggs  in  1942  with  prospects  now  for 
at  least  similar  quantities  in  1943. 
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 ^farmers  can  help  prevent  moldy  corn  poisoning  among 

horses  and  mules  "by  making  sure  only  sound  corn  or  corn  fodder  is  fed,    says 

Moldy  corn  poisoning  usually  inr>,kes  its  appearance  in  the  late  fall  or  winter 
in  horses  or  mules  that  have  "been  fed  on  moldy,  stunted,  or  otherwise  dete- 
riorated or  inferior  corn.    This  maJady  has  "been  responsicle  for  the  denth  of 
thousands  of  valua"ble  horses  in  several  of  the  Corn  Belt  States,  usu^-lly  in  the 
months  of  2'Tovem'ber  to  April.    Other  animals  may  tolerate  poor  corn,  hut  it  is 
dangerous  to  horses. 

There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  and  when  it  is  suspected  a  veter- 
inarian should  "be  called  at  once. 

ether  toxins  or  poisons  in  deteriorated  feeds  other  than  corn,  as  well  as 
some  mineral  poisons,  may  cause  similar  s^-nnptoms.    ^ong  plants  which  may  cause 
nervous  s^^ptoms  are  whorled  milkweed,  yellow  tarweed,  poison  hemlock,  ragwort, 
locov/eed,  ergot- infested  paspalum  grass  and  horsetail. 

Green,  rotten,  or  sprouted  potatoes  are  dangerous  feed  for  horses  or  other 
animaJs  and  often  cause  symptoms  suggestive  of  encephalitis.     Certain  ticks 
feeding  on  various  animals,  including  horses,  sometimes  cause  a  peculiar  form  of 
paralysis  which  is  usually  remedied  promptly  "by  the  removal  of  the  ticks. 
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S'ZESH&IH  IS  IN  'IH3  1M3 


G-ood  food  is  important  to  every^body  of  every  age,    G-ood  food  keeps  people 

mentally  alert  and  physically  fit  for  a  longer  spam  of  years.    Lack  of  it  makes 

people  old  'oefore  their  time,  say  nutritionists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agric^jlture. 


To  maintain  plant  life,  soils  must  contain  organic  material  and  certain 
minerals  such  as  calci'ccm  and  phosphate.    Lack  of  mineral  food  starves  plants. 


Poor  crops  and  poor  homes  are  typical  of  mineral-poor  soil.    The  only  soil 
in  which  minerals  can  "be  fully  utilized  is  topsoil,  v/here  orgajaic  matter  and 
hijmus  from  decayed  plants  are  found.    On  some  su"b soils  only  meager  plant  life  will 
exist  even  if  mineral  food  is  applied. 

Stock  pastured  on  good  soil  are  "bigger  and  he.althier  than  stock  on  poor 
pasture,  sa.j  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  soil  specialists.     In  areas  where 
phosphate  and  lime  are  applied,  the  stock  know  the  difference  and  graze  pastures 
that  have  "been  improved  in  preference  to  untreated  plots. 

7  If  /| 
ITTT 

Llinerals  help  make  us  strong  enough  to  do  the  jo"bs  that  need  to  'oe  done 
for  Victory.    For  essential  materials  people  depend  on  the  food  thay  eat  —  on 
plants  and  animals  which  get  their  calcium  and  phosphorus  and  other  Dody-lDuilding 
minerals  from  the  soil. 

Ij  II 

innr 

Conservation  practices  which  restore  minerals  to  the  soil  help  provide 
plenty  of  mineral-rich  foods  for  Americans.    lender  the  national  farm  program 
faraers  are  using  record  amounts  of  lime  and  phosphate  —  are  planting  more 
legumes  which  restore  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

If  ff'77 

Many  diseases  are  caused  "by  vitamin  shortages  in  the  diet.    Pellagra,  scurvy, 
and  rickets  are  starvation  diseases.    Some  cases  of  heart  trou"ble  and  arthritis 
may  he  caused  by  vitamin  shortages,  nutritionists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  say. 

inrtr 
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A  shortage  of  vitamin  A  In  the  diet  weakens  eyesight  and  increases  nlgjit 
blindness.    To  make  their  eyes  stronger  for  night  flying,  British  aviators  are 
fed  vitamin  A-ricsh  diets. 

tHHt 

Many  iimerican  hoys  are  "being  tiorned  dovn  hy  the  Army  hecause  of  poor 
eyesight  —  many  of  them  doubtless  because  they  didnH  have  enough  vitamin  A  in 
their  food, 

MA 

II II 11 

Five  times  as  much  vitamin  A  was  found  in  milk  from  cows  fed  on  a  good  grade 
of  alfalfa  hay  as  was  contained  in  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  a  poor  grade  of 
timothy  hay.    Often  worn-out  land  won't  grow  alfalfa  imtil  it's  been  built  up  with 
lime  and  phosphate,  .    ,;  : 

tHHt 

Good  soil  makes  more  and  better  food.    Nourishing  qualities  of  food  vsury 
with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  from  which  it  comes.    This  means  that  the  farmer's 
problem  of  keeping  the  soil  fertile  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  food  rich  in 
minerals  and  x-itc^mina  in  not  only  a  farm  problem  but  a  national  health  problem. 

material  was  taken  from  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Publication,  Strength 
Is  in  the  Land,  prepared  by  the  Agricult"ural  Adjustment  Administration.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  A^A,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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AVOID  HESSm  FLI  DAI^S 


Coserve  the  safe-sowing  dates  this  year  and  protect  winter  wheat  crops 
against  the  hessian  fly,    says, 

A  harvesttime  survey  "by  entomologists  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  State  entomologists,  reveals  moderate  to  heavy  fly  infestation 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  north  central  and 
eastern  Kansas,    With  continued  favorahle  weather  conditions,  severe  damage  to  fall 
seedings  for  the  1943  crop  may  "be  expected  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

"When  safe-sowing  dates  are  observed,  the  wheat  does  not  ordinarily  aiopear 
ahove  the  ground  until  most  of  the  flies,  vtiich  come  from  the  stuVole  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop  and  from  volunteer  wheat  growing  in  the  stubble,  have  emerged  and 

died,"   IDoints  out.    Serious  infestation  by  the  fall  generation  of 

flies  is  thus  escaped." 

Community  observance  of  the  safe  dates  is  highly  important.     If  a  few  fields 
in  a  neighborhood  are  sown  early  and  become  infested  in  the  fall  they  may  serve  as 
sources  of  spring  infestation  not  only  in  these  fields  but  in  neighboring  fields. 

The  large  amount  of  moisture  in  most  of  the  winter  wheat  bolt  this  year  was 
very  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  hessian  fly. 


says  the  safe-sowing  dates  in    areS 

(State  or  loceJLity} 
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TRACTOR  LIGHTS  3^  L'e^(t!t^t  h^Me 


AID  PRODUCTION 


Farmers  whose  tractors  lack  lighting  equipment  will  find  its  installation 
need  not  be  costly  and  will  be  ejn  aid  in  the  Food-f or-Freedom  production  program. 

Electric  systems  will  help  mostly  during  rush  seasons  and  v/hen  unfavorable 

weather  has  delayed  work, 

  points  out: 

A  number  of  farm  tractors  under  5  years  of  age  are  equipped  with  most  of 
the  basic  equipment  necessary  for  light  installation. 

The  installation  need  not  be  costly  if  discarded  automobile  or  truck  parts 
are  available  or  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Tractor  lighting  calls  for  a  generator,  storage  battery,  ammeter,  reverse 
current  or  similar  relay,  Isanps,  pulleys,  belts,  svatches,  cable,  and  wire,  A 
6-volt  generator  and  a  battery  capable  of  holding  its  charge  are  desirable.  If 
much  night  work  is  to  be  done  a  new  battery  v/ould  be  justified.     Batteries  from 
cars,  trucks,  or  other  tractors  could  be  borrowed  in  an  emergency. 


magneto  shaft,  or  from  the  belt  pulley,  and  what  equipment  and  connections  ,arje,.... 
needed? 

2,    The  light  sivitch  and  aimneter  should  be  accessible  and  readily  seen  from 

the  operator's  seat,- 

2,    The  battery, may  be  secured  to  the  tractor  floor  or  supported  under  the 
engine  hood, 

4,     Locate  lights  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  most  vrork.    Lamps  may 
need  to  be-  shifted  at  times.    One  lamp  is  needed  to  light  the  path  ahead  of  the 

tractor  and  one  to  show  the  main  working  parts.    One  lamp  could  be  trained  toward 
the  rear  to  light  up  the  pulled  machine. 


In  planning  the  lighting  system  these  points  can  be  considered: 


1,    EovT  can  the  generator  be  driven  to  the  best  advantage,  from  the  fan  or 
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HOG  Lies  BTSSTATION  |       Depc. 5swat 

IS  EASILY  CONTEOLLSD 


If  young  pigs,  infested  with  hog  lice  from  their  mother,  are  allowed  to 
go  'untreated  until  they  are  old  enough  to  market,  there  may  "be  a  reduction  in 
value  of  2  to  6  percent,   \  says. 

"We  must  have  that  2  to  6  percent  in  finish  to  help  meet  o'jjt  war  production 

goals  of  pork,"   says.     "Why  let  hogs  "be  tortured  oy  the  "biggest 

of  all  the  lice  that  infest  our  domestic  animals?    The  remedies  are  simple,  in- 
expensive, and  effective. 

The  presence  of  hog  lice  is  easily  detected.    'They  feed  frequently  and 
puncture  the  skin  in  a  different  place  each  time.    A  hog  with  even  a  few  lice  will 
ruo  and  scratch  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  pen  or  on  posts,  troughs,  and  other 
oD.jscts. 

Titto  of  the  simplest  remedies  are  crude  petroleum  in  dipping  vats  and  kero- 
sene-oil emulsion  applied  by  hand.    Both  are  effective  in  killing  hog  lice  and 
their  eggs,  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  point  out. 

Dipping  hogs  in  especially  designed  vats  is  the  most  effective  and  economical 
means  of  controlling  lice  when  the  num'ber  of  animals  is  large.    'Vhen  only  a  few  hogs 
are  to  he  treated,  crude  petroleum  or  kerosene  emulsion  may  "be  applied  "by  hand. 
Care  should  "be  taken  to  distri"bute  the  insecticide  evenly  over  the  ontire  head  and 
"body  of  the  animal,  particular  attention  "being  given  to  the  inner  s-orface  of  the 
ears.    The  materials  may  "be  applied  with  a  "brush,  mop,  or  cloth. 

The  county  agent  can  give  valua"ble  aid  to  farmers  on  dipping  formulas. 
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^Eggs  must  "be  clean  to  "bring  good  prices,"  says 


in  discussing  the  kind  of  eggs  needed  to  meet  growing  wartime  requirements, 
"Consumers  willing  to  pay  high  prices  will  not  readily  accept  eggs  tliat  are  soiled. 
The  poultryman  who  markets  dirty  eggs  must  sell  to  less  discriminating  "buyers  at 
lower  prices,    Hecords  show  that  soiled  eggs  "bring  from  7  to  12  cents  less  per 
dozen  than  clean  eggs  of  the  same  quality." 

Soilage  of  eggs  can  "be  reduced  with  only  a  little  care  in  addition  to  that 

us-dc-lly  exercised  "by  good  poultrymen.    A  few  simple  practices,  generally  applied, 

wo^jLld  make  every  egg  produced  this  year  clean  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

A  deep  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  laying  house,  for  the  hens  to  use  as  a 

door  mat,  and  roost  poles  screened  with  poultry  wire  to  keep  them  from  walking  on 
the  soiled  dropping  "boards,  will  prevent  eggs  from  Iseing  soiled  by  c.irty  feet. 
Ifnen  the  yards  are  wet  and  muddy  after  a  rain,  keep  the  hens  shut  in  imtil  after- 
noon, or  until  most  of  the  eggs  have  "been  laid. 

At  least  one  large  nest  is  needed  for  every  five  "nens  to  prevent  excessive 

"traffic"  per  nest.    If  the  nests  are  made  of  good  clean  material,  si:.ch  as  excelsior, 
shavings,  or  straw,  "breakage  of  eggs  will  "be  reduced  and  clean  whole  eggs  will  not 
"be  stained  "by  "broken  ones. 

G-fe.thering  the  eggs  frequently  -  at  least  three  times  a  day  -  vn.ll  reduce  the 
time  of  their  exposure  to  soilage  and  result  in  cleaner  and  "better  oggs. 

If  an  egg  "becomes  soiled,  it  can  he  cleaned  "by  applying  "baking  soda  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  all)Swed  t6  dry  thoroughly  'oefore  placing  in  a  case. 

V/hen  the  eggs  are  ready  for  crating,  pack  them  in  clean  containers.    It  will 
"be  found  the  appearance  of  eggs  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  their  value  on 
the  market. 
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GET  TOUR  EquiPMSIIT  IN 

SHAPE  NOUT;  AVOID  ISEIAYS  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


57  placing  farm  eq^uipment  in  good  shape  now 


farmers  can 


insure  against  costly  delays  later, 


says. 


Many  farmers  know  "by  the  end  of  a  season  some  of  the  damage  their  machines 


have  undergone.    However,  a  mere  check-up  is  not  enougli.    Sver^;-  machine  part,  care- 


fully inspected,  the  condition  noted,  and  the  need  for  repair  or  replacement  deter- 
mined, will  go  a  long  way  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the  machine. 

"Last  year  farmers  conditioned  their  fam  machine r;^?-  in  earnest.    Now  we  can 
see  the  results.    A  year  of  record-hreal^ing  production.     This  year  the  machine  re- 
paired last  year  will  have  to  undergo  another  check-up  to  see  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  repair  for  next  season  of  operation,"    says. 

Several  counties  fo^ond  that  machinery  pools  set  up  locally  supplied  many 
parts.    Repair  centers  gave  excellent  results.     Several  other  methods  were  used  in 
giving  proper  attention  to  valuahle  farm  machinery. 

This  year  the  conditioning  work  should  proceed  in  a  systematic  manner.  To 
insure  timeliness  machines  are  repaired  in  the  order  they  are  required  for  field 
use,  unless  this  interferes  with  a  well-organized  plaji. 

In  ordering  parts  give  make  and  model  or  year  of  machine  or  implement,  the 
name  or  description  of  the  part  and  part  nmlDor.    Eor  "best  results  all  machines  are 
checked  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  and  all  needed  parts  ordered  then. 

Valuahlc  aid  may  "be  obtained  from  the  dealer  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
machines  and  is  in  a  position  to  assist  in  getting  the  right  part  needed. 
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Hone-grown  seed  is  helping  to  expand  plantings  of  mnter  legumes  in  several 

sections  of  the  South  and  might  well  he  used  more  ^videlv,   says. 

1^0 st  of  the  seeds  for  \idnter  legumes  in    now  come  from 

(state  or  county) 

vetches  ?nd  Austrian  peas  grovn  in  the  Pacific  ilorthwest,    Austrian  mnter  pea 
seeds  cannot  he  successfully  raised  in  the  South,   out  seed  patches  of  vetches  and 
other  leguiaes  have  already  hoen  proved,  practical  as  ai     additional  source  of  winter 
cover  crop  seed. 

Increased  savings  are  expected  from  seed  growing  in  the  future.     Seed  demands 
are  increasing  Decause  war  uses  of  nitrates  make  the  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  "by 
legumes  a.ll  the  more  valuahlp.    Seed  supplies  from  a  distance  may  a.t  the  same  time 
he  affected  hy  tra,nsportation  prohlems. 

Legumes  for  which  seed  patches  can  be  planned  this  fall  include  h^dry  vetch, 
which  can  oc  raised  generally  throughout  the  upper  South;  narrow-leaf  vetch, 
requiring  fertile  soils  hut  hearing  seed  co-rly  and  surely  nnd  growing  throughout  the 
South;  pjiid  monantha  vetch,  vjhich  has  proved  to  he  a  sure  seeder  and  to  {Arc  good 
yields  on  avera-gc  soils  in  Alahama, 

Bur-' clover  seeds  can  he  produced  anywhere  in  the  South  on  fertile  soils. 
Crimson  clover  may  he  gro\\7n  throughout  the  upper  South,  has  produced  heavy  crops  of 
seed  in  northwestern  Plorida  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Alahajna.,  G-eorgia.,  an.d 
Louisiana,, 

!Fa.rmers  may  receive  AAA  soil*-huilding  pay:.:ents  for  grovdng  idnter  legumes. 
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Ex  pert  Urge  s  Careful  /  ^  ^  ^f^^ni  of  AgriCult 

Packing  of  Eggs 


y 


Egg  cas3s,  oither  new  or  used,  arc  scares  right  now-  and  T.dth  billions  of 
eggs  needed  at  drying  "plants,   s''a:':)r)l3.'-  depots,  and  iTLarkets  ever;^nvhere ,   it  is  norc 
iiTiportant  than  ever  to  pack  cgp-s  carefullv  before  they  leave  the  fam,  according 
to^^_^  ^  

If  s-3^.cnd"hand  p'^clcing  materials  are  being  used  make  sure  they  are  verv 
clean  before  packing  the  eggs.     Clean  eggs,  placed  in  clean  containers,  sell  faster 
on  the  market  and  bring  higher  prices.     Eggs  virrapped  in  nevfs papers  or  other  printed 

material  are  subiect  to  soilage  bv  inko 

If  fillers  and  cases  have  been  mended  many  tiraes^  make  sure  that  they 
are  still  sturd},?-,  for  one  broken  egg  can  stain  a  easeful.     Check  to  see  that  the 
case  is  nailed  tightly  togetlier,  and  vjhen  you  are  ready  to  put  the  top  on,  fasten  it 
securely  v.dth  four  nails  at  each  end.     -^t  is  advisable  to  use  special  cushion  flats 
at  the  to"o  and  bottom  of  the  case  to  give  additional  "orotection. 

However,  there  is  work  to  be  done  even  before  the  packing  begins.  First, 
be  sure  that  your  "^ggs  have  been  properly  cooled,   sorted  for  size,  and  graded  eilher 
by  cDndling  or  by  sorting  out  the  outwardly  perfect  from  the  defective.     If  eggs 
are  packed  before  the  animal  heat  nas  been  removed,  tney  will  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Pack  the  large,  mediu".a,  and  small  eggs  separatelx^,  and  keep  those  that  are  dirty, 
cracked,  too  small,  or  very  large  ones  for  home  use. 

Egg'S  must  alwavs  be  Tracked  with  the  pointed  end  dov.m.     This  is  very 
important. 

"Del  iver  e^p-s  to  the  m-'^rket  at  lea.st  t^^rice  a  week.     If  there  are  not  enouerh 
to  fill  a  str-ndard  30-do:5en  case  this  often,  send  them  in  smaller  containers,  but 

send  them  v/hile  they  are  fresh,    says.     "Pack  them  carefully 

market  them  often  —  and  you'll  be  doing  your  share  to  make  every  egg  count  toward 

our  vfartime  production  goals." 
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AUSTEI^V"  PSAS  FAYS 


Best  results  in  using  Austrian  winter  peas  as  a  winter  cover  crop  in 

 may  *De  obtained  "by  planting  them  only  once  in  3  or  4  years  on 

says . 


(State  or  county) 

the  sa-re  piece  of  land  and  b.]'  using  other  precautions. 


If  Austrian  winter  peas  have  not  grown  on  well-drained,  re-^-sonaoly  fertile 

land  fcr  at  least  2  years,  a  good  crop  may  be  expected  if  three  other  lieeds  are 

met  s"."-f f icient  phosphate  and  potash  in  the  soil,  inoculation  of  the  seed,  and  late 

enough  pl::^.riting  in  the  fall  to  avoid  damage  b^-^  nematodes.     In    peas 

rS?at5  or.  ccunl^) 

shou]-d  not  be  planted  before   . 

(date) 

Other  cover  crops  should  be  used  in  the  winter  between  Austrian  poa  plant- 
ings,   3'jjr-clover  and  crimson  clover  are  suggested  for  areas  adapted  tc  these 
legumes.     For  other  areas,  r^^e  and  oats  are  recommended.    Vetches  sho^Jild  not  be 
used  b3 cause  they  are  susceptible  to  pea  diseases. 

AAA  soil-building  pa^T^ents  are  available  to  far?iers  who  grow  winter  legumes. 
Farmers  ivay  also  obtain  seed  through  the  co^jnty  iWi.  office  and  have  the  cost  deducted 
from  payments  to  be  made  later. 
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OTHOrS  or  H0US3  COMTOST, 

?jZL  SiiVDT&S  STUDI3D 


H-od-acing  infiltration  of  air  through  walls,  around  v/indows  and  doors  of 
Southern  wood  frane  houses  causes  fuel  consumption  to  drop  as  much  as  30  percent, 
accordin-i  to  a  stud;^"  described  "by  the  U.  S,  Department  of  iigriculture . 

With  a  wind  velocity  up  to  9.7  miles  per  hour  a  fuel  saving  of  nearly  50 
percent  v^as  obtained  by  insulating  the  ceiling  with  cottonseed  hulls  3-5''8  inches 
deep,  installing  effective  wind  barriers  in  walls  and  around  windows,  and  placing 
curtain  v/alls  between  foundation  piers. 

One  series  of  tests  was  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  ^j-i'ri culture  in 
cooperation  with  the  agri  cult  ■'oral  engineering  department  of  the  Georgia.  College  of 
AgTicult-jxe  in  nine  typical  occupied  farmhouses  of  the  South.     The  chief  aims  of 
the  study  v/ere  to  determine  what  factors  aided  in  keeping  houses  comfortable  in  hot 
weather  and  how  to  conserve  heat  in  cold  weather.    Tests  were  also  made  on  six  one- 
room  experimental  houses  of  different  types  of  construction  —  v;ood  frame,  brick 
veneer,  sheet  metal,  stucco  with  flat  roof,  and  a  combination  of  wood  and  galvanized 
sheet  steel. 

ii  study  of  summer  housing  revealed  that  ecru-colored  shades,  drawn  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  glass  area  of  windows,  reduced  daytime  air  temperatures.  Ceiling 
insulation  resulted  in  lo\-fer  daytime  temperature  but  caused  slower  cooling  down  at 
nigiit.  Leaving  doors  and  windows  open  both  da^'  and  night  resulted  in  greater  com- 
fort thai-,  keeping  them  closed  in  the  daytime  and  open  at  night. 

-T-ttic  ventilation,  changes  in  ceiling  heights,  opening  top  sashes,  and  re- 
stricting, interior  ventilation  by  closing  partition  doors  had  little  effect  on  temp- 
er at-are  s  . 


(.Extension  Editors:  Copies  of  Technical  Bulletin  822,  giving  res'.uts  of  the 
study,  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agric-olture ,  '.Washington,  D.  C.) 
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"ITo^^^  tha.t  cotton  picking  is  ii*  f^all  svAng,  faraors  na^'  reduce  'do  11  woo'i'll 

danago  to  next  -/oar-^  s  crop,  ^stp.tos  ^  ,   eoiinty"  agent,  "Cotton 

r.ar  "bo  pi  deed  earl''"  to  prevent  weather  dajz-age  to  tlie  lint  and  seed,    G-ctting  cotton 
piclced  earlv  ir-proves  th.e  grade,  allOT-s  earlier  planting  of  vdnter  cover  crops  and 
earl;'  fall  cutting  of  the  cotton  stalks  for  boll  weevil  control." 

Better  2dclds  are  orcoectcd  in  nost  sections  this  season  than  have  been  o"b^ 

tained  in  an;-  .^'"car  since  1937,    Part  of  thJ-s  increase  in  ^/dold  is  due  to  the  fact 

that  the  "bell  weevil  did  not  cause  as  ::iuch  da^-vage  as  in  1941.    The  host  to 

keep  holl  vjCQvils  dovm  and  to  reduce  daiiiage  to  the  1943  crop  is  to  starve  then 

thJ.s  fall.    Boll  weevils  feed  on  the  squares  and  green  bolls,  but  if  there  are  no 

squares  or  bolls  tho^  can  live  on  the  green  loaves  of  cotton.     Oat ting  off  the 

weevils*  food  sends  thcr.i  into  winter  hibernation  in  poor  condition,  and  they  are 

less  likcl^-  to  live  -Jntil  spring.    Tests  "by  on  tone  legists  of  the  DepartiJient  of 

Agriculture  liave  proved  that  the  earlier  food  is  ronoved  fron  the  weevils  tho 

fewer  weevils  mil  live  through  winter, 

"It  is  ncccssar:^  to  stop  all  growth  of  cotton  by  cutting  or  plo\d.ng  out 
the  stalks  to  starve  the  weevils.    ^This  can  bo  done  ^nth  niiy  suitable  ir.plenents 
that  are  on  h-and,   such  as  stalk  cutters, "nowing  nachinos,  disk  harrows,  turning 
plows,  or  r.idcMe  busters*"  says.    '^Sono  grov/ers  ha-e  found 

tha,t  putting  extension  lugs  on  their  tractor  wheels  and  running  the  wheels  over  the 
cotton  plants  docs  a  good*,  q^'oick  job«    I'his  inportant  thing  is  to  stop  all  cotton 
^  growth  and  fruiting  as  early  as  possible  rjid  send  tho  weevils  into  v/inter  qua^rters 
hungry." 


§    ^    ^    f   f    ^  f 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


A  forkoy  scradin^r  school  to  "be  held 


at 


will  take 


(city) 


on  new  importance  this  year, 


(date) 

sa^^s.    The  SiSP.son's  crop  \7ill  "be  Ira-^er  than 


usucil,  and  turkeys  should  "be  in  heav^-  demrnd. 

iTo  shortage  of  turkey  is  evident  this  y^ox,  though  red  meat  for  civilian  use 
will  "oe  limited.    An  estimated  one-fourth  of  the  IJation' s  hoef,  veal,  pork,  and  Ivmb 
supply  will  go  to  the  armed-  services  and  to  our  allies. 

"This  places- a  new  importance  on  schools  in  turkey  grading  which  ha.ve  "been 

held  annually  since  1.932  "by  the  U,  .S,.  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,"   says., 

"Schools  will  "oe  held  in   ^_  ot-l.er  St:;.tes  this  year,    Uany  new 

(State) 

graders  are  needed  to  replace  men  called  into  military  service." 


i'he  school  to  ""oe  held  at 


will  he  under  the  sueervision  of 


(city) 


(See  attached  list  for  supervisor)"  . 
Student  .growers  are  taught,  in  the  USi)A  schools  "by  a  practici^l  method  that 

gives  them  P-n  opportunity  first  to  see  how  grading  is  done;  then  they  do  it  them- 
selves under  the  supervision  of  specialist s.    They  attend  lectures  md  discussions 
on  the  preparation  of  the  "oirds  for  market  and  related  tLU-key  prohlems.    The  new 
course  m?y  also  include  instruction  in  grading  other  po-oltrj',   since  a  dem^jid  has 
developed  for  this  service  in  recent  months  on  poultry  as  well  as  turkeys. 

To  ohtcin  a  license  for  grading,  the  student  must  pass  a  rigid  examination. 
After  he  is  licensed,  the  grader  works  under  supervision  of  Federal -Stat e  authorities 
in  each  State.    The  grading  service  is  conducted  through  cooperative  arrangements 

with  the  Hbctension  Service  in  State  a^gricultural  colleges,  State  departments  of 

652-43(203) 


agriculture,  and  USDA  supervisors.     It  is  availalDle  throii^h  the  Agricultu-ral  Llrjrkei- 
ing  Administration  to  producers,  pouJ.tr;^  packors,  rjid  dealers,  at  a  cost  "based  upon 
file  numlDer  of  pounds  of  turkeys  hojidled  or  as  specified  "by  contracts.        .    .■    _  .  ,  /  / 

■  .      Government  gr^-^ing  of  turkeys  or  other  ipoultry  provides -protection  for  the. 
producer,  the  dealer,  rad  the  consu^ner.    With  a  definite  U,  S,  quality  grade,  the 
producer  is  in  a,  oetter  position  to  obtain  a  price  consistexjt  with  the  'oird's  actual 
voJLue.    She  derler  and  consumer  are  also,  in  a  better  "bargaining  position  v;hen  they- 
have  a  depcndahlc  guide  to  quality.  .■  • 

Government  graded  turkeys  reach  the  consumer  v/ith  a  "tag  showing  the  U.  S, 
grade  and  the  producer's  or  dealer's  name  fast-ened  to  the  wing  v;ith  a  self-licking  • 
metal  U.  S,  seal.  •  ^  . 

Four  estaolished  grades  for  turkeys. have  "been  in  effect  since  1932.    2hey  .are 
U.  S.  Sp-eciar  (or  AA)  ,  U.  S,  Prime  (or  A),  U.  S,  Choice  (or  B)  ,  and  U.  S,  Commercial 

(or  C) .    These  are  applied  separately  to  four  classifications  of  turkeys  young 

hens,  young  toms,  old  hens,  and  old  toms.  . 

Last  yee-T  more  than  50  million  pounds  of  turkeys  were  graded  in  the  schools, 
e-gainst  47  million  pounds  the  'jecx  "before,  and  a  mere  500,000  pounds  in  1932  when 
the  schools  v/ere  first  held.    This  year  more  consumers  than ■  ever  will  he  ahle  to  "buy 
graded  turkeys  at  their  grocer's  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivities  and  f or  • 
Sunday  dinners  throughout  a  long  season, 


TUBKEI  GRADING  SCHOOLS  VflLL  3.^  ESLD  AS  FOLLOV/S: 
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S  t  at  e 

Place 

Date 

AiviA  Supervisor  in  Charge 

Iowa, 

Q 

-  9 

'i-^    G     "F    Ham  aim 

KslDraslia 

Xi  i_"n    n  1  n 

Or-t 

J-  0 

1  4- 

If       II       II  11 

Idaiio 

17 

II       11       11  II 

Washington 

Seattle 

Oct. 

19 

- 

20 

11       II       11  11 

Oregon 

Al  0  any 

Oct, 

23 

24 

II       II       It  11 

C  alifor'iia 

LLX  Jm\J 

Or-t 

II       11       II  11 

E'orth  Dakota, 

FcTgo* 

Oct. 

16 

17 

3.  Keinpers 

South  Dakota 

1) 

Oct. 

16 

17 

II     II  It 

i>iiimesot  a 

M 

Oct . 

16 

17 

II     II  II 

Colorado 

19 

20 

n     II  II 

Colorado 

Dur  an^o 

Oct . 

22 

23 

It     11  It 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Oct. 

26 

27 

II     II  II 

Kansas 

Lianhat  t  an 

Oct  - 

19 

20 

Frank  Santo 

Oklahoma 

S  +,  T  1  1  W  A  + 
fc^  u     -I.  -i-  vv  c*/  0 

Oft 

22 

23 

ft  IT 

Missouri 

Columhia 

Oct. 

25 

27 

fl  II 

Texas 

College  Station 

Oct. 

26 

27 

Lester  Kilpatrick 

M-ississippi 

Macon 

Oct. 

50 

31 

II  II 

South  Carolina 

Columhia  &  Clover 

Nov. 

2  ■ 

5;  ^ 

-  5,     "  " 

(tentative) 

Wyoming 

Basin 

Oct. 

19 

20 

Kenneth  L,  Goss 

Mont  ana 

Great  Palls 

Oct. 

22 

23 

It             II  11 

Not_e;    All  school  supervisors  will  he  in  attendance  in  Iowa  and  Hehraska, 
In  llorth  Daiiota,  Kempers  will  "be  assisted  Dy  Goss. 
In  Kansa.s  and  Oklahoma,,  Santo  will  he  assisted  hy  Kilpatrick* 
In  IdaliO,  Washington,  Oregon,,  and  California,  Kamann  will  he  assisted 
hy  IsicKit trick. 
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PULLO?-u::-rES::-D  SIOGZ  1  y  3  Department  of  Agriculture 

PHOIUCljS  SIALIHY  CHICKS 

frn^iers  pp-d  ponltryBeii  pla:j.:iiiig  to  -lelp  prodtics  200  nillion 


extra  i^eat  cl^ickans  tliis  fell  end.  ^.-iater  ara  urged  to  use  onl^,^  pullorur>-tested 
stocl^,    sa:'s, 

"T'here  jnust  Da  no  r8laxa.tion  in  the  nsiisl  sF.Mati  on  mea.siires  necessar;"  to 
control  c.iseese,"    sa^s.     "Brooder  houses  r.ust  he  hept  clean,  dis- 

infected, and  provided  rith  deep  ?hsorhent  litter  to  keep  the  "\ouses  drj.  This 
is  especially."  i;"portant  in  -rrinter  orooding," 

The  200  nillion  extra  laeat  chickens  vill  help  su.ppleraent  supplies  of  heef, 
veal,  pork,  and  laml:  cxDected  tc  he  arailahle  for  civilian  us e« 

Pullorun  disease,  unless  controlled,   is  one  of  the  ;-.:ost  devastating  of  all 
poultrr  rasladies.     It  lo-ers  the  livahility  of  chicks  and  injures  the  productivity 
of  hens.    Fullor'^m  disease  is  controlled  hj-  hlopd— testing  each  hen  and  precticing 
rigid  san.itation  control  in  the  incubator.     Panncrs  should  insist  on  purcha.sing 
chicks  hatched  from  pullorun-tested  stod^. 

iTational  poultry"  organizations  hclieve  the  goal  of  200  ".iillion  additional 

chickens  can  be  met  if  equipment  nomallj''  idle  during  fa21  and  'T'inter'is  utiiizod. 

Brooder  houses  are  filled  to  onlj  hadf  their  nornal  capacity  -^hen  a.  -vinter  "brood  . 

of  chicks  is  reared,  ps.rticula.rl:"  in  the  colder  sections  of  the  U.  S.     This  is 
neccssar^v''  "because  at  this  season  chickens  :iust  he  roared  la.rgoly  in  confinement 
aoid  they  t70u16_  he  too  crcvcled  in  hroods  of  usual  sprir^'  nLimhors, 

Parners  8.rc  aJLso  urged  to  use  feed  7'heat  together  -■'ith  a  -lush  containing 
soybean  or  peanut  "loal  heccUse  quantities  of  these  feeds  are  avrilahle, 

GoDjnercial  poultry.''  .neat  producers  have  de:io:-.strrted  year  after  year  that  f-ell 
and  winter  orooding  cen  he  successf"^:il.     3y  placing  orders  for  chides  fron  pull^ 
oruED-tested  stock  or  making  plans  for  large— scale  hone  hatching  at  the  earliest 
pos^^ihle  Lionent,  farners  can  talsie  iiinediate  stops  to  participate  in  the  progreni, 
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The  cattle  gral:,  offspring  of  the  heel  flj,  is  a  first-class  saooteur, 
 savs,  ^Torking  day  &nd  night  on  alnost  ever:'-  farm  and  ranch  in  the 


United  Stotes  for  the  destruction  of  "beef,  nilk,   and  leather, 

"He  is  doing  a  good  .joh  helping  o-uj*  enemy.    And  the  battle  is  going  his  way. 
loT  many  3"ears  he  has  hesn  recruiting  a  vast  army  and  placing  it  in  strategical 
positions  in  every  part  of  oiir  nation  vrith  little  opposition  from  our  side,** 

declares, 

American  livestock  grov/ers  must  produce  10  percent  more  heef ,  milk,  and 

leather  urgently  needed  in  the  na-tional  war  effort,    Most,  if  not  all,  of  this 

could  he  accomplished  if  the  cattle  grdb  damage  were  stopped,   specialists  of  the 

U,  S,  jJ3V)artment  of  AgricvJLt''LLre,  say. 

Complete  information  on  control  methods  is  available,  hut  irrLmediate  organ- 
ization and  Suction  are  needed  to  halt  the  damage  spread  hy  the  grah.  Ea>.ch  county 
and  community  in  may  orgariizo  its  cattle  growers  to  put  the  program 

in  effect. 

Control  measures  to  he  used  depend  largely  on  the  ntimher  of  cattle  to  oo 
treated.    Treatment  is  mauie  during  the  winter  months  v/hen  gruas  appoax  on  the 
backs  of  cattle,    ^^hoj  are  reaxlily  detected  oecause  each  grub  makes  a  hump  or 
swelling  on  the  animal's  hack.    Jot  five  weeks  or  longer  the  gruD  rem.ains  in  a  cell 
under  the  swelling  with  only  3,  oree.thing  hole  in  the  skin.    He  caji  he  squeezed  out 
hy  ha^id,  xDulled  out  v/ith  forceps  or  killed  in  the  cell  with  contaa:t  insecticides 
such  r-s  rotenone,  benzol,  or  iodoform,    l^ort'onat ely,  the  control  of  gr^Jihs  comes 

during  the  winter  ajid  early  spring  when  pressure  from  other  work  is  not  so  great. 
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"Scanners  may  protect  next  ^^ear's  cctton  fron  weevils  by  catting  stalks 

at  once,"  sa^rs.     "Eer.oving  the  stalks,  the  v/eevils'  food, 

forces  then  into  hibernation  in  poor  condition  for  the  winter.    More  weevils  v.dll 
be  killed  by  cold  weather  if  they  go  into  v/inter  half  starved  than  if  they  are 
fat . " 

Cotton,  stripped  by  leaf  v/orms,  should  be  cut  s-s  soon  as  it  shov/s  sigT^s 
of  second  growth.    Plants  that  v;ere  stripped  or  stopped  fruiting  and  looked  dead 
some  time  ago  na;^'-  be  putting  on  late  leaves  and  squares.     Boll  v/eevils  can  live 
on  the  tender  leaves  for  a  long  time  if  they  liave  to,  although  squares  and  bolls 
are  the  best  food. 

The  early  fall  cutting  of  cctton  stalks  is  021  economical  method  of  reduc- 
ing weevil  damage  that  may  be  used  by  every  grower.    A  community  program  in  cutting 
all  stalks  in  a  section  is  preferable,  but  everj-  grower  v/ill  profit  by  cutting 
the  stalks  on  his  ov/n  fa,rm  regardless  of  v.h.at  his  neighbors  do.     The  v/eevils  will 
move  out  of  a  cut  field  to  a  green  field,  so  the  grov/er  who  doesnH  cut  his  stalks 
may  be  boarding  some  of  his  neighbor's  v.^evils. 

"At  th3  present  time  it  is  necessary  to  stop  a.ll  growth  and  fruiting. 
Stalks  cut  or  plov/ed  cut  as  soon  as  the  cotton  is  picked  can.  be  turned  under  at 
a  later  date.     The  longer  weevils  sta-rve  before  going  into  hiberna.tion  the 

fewer  will  come  through  the  winter  alive,"    points  out. 
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1;IAZING  HOUSES 
Ui  WIlTTIjH  WEATHER 

Yalualile  lieat  iia^'"  "be  conserved  tliis  winter  if  a  careful  clieck  of  tlie  house 
is  ma,de  to  find  caLises  of  lost  heat.     "iTith  fuel  rationing  in  force  throughout  ma.ny 
States  it  is  important  that  every  effort  he  nade  to  conserve  a.s  Liuch  aspossihle, 

says. 


One  cause  of  lost  heat  is  the  leahage  of  air  around  -^.'/indows  and  doors. 
^?ea,ther-striT3ping  or  tightly- fitted  storn  doors  and  Ydndows  -pall  help  curtail  this 
loss.     Closing  the  openings  "between  wall  studs  fron  the  cellar  to  the  attic  will 
save  hea.t  pud  eliminate  a  dangerous  fire  hazard.     Such  openings  a,re  virtually 
chimneys  for  an.y  fire  starting  in  the  hasenent,   say  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
specialists, 

IHiel  savings  caji  he  made  and  comfort  improved  hy  insulation  over  ceilings 
and  attic  walls.     The  same  insulation  that  protects  from  cold  in  winter  aids  in 
keeping  the  house  cool  in  summer. 

If  exterior  doors  opening  directly  into  frequently  occupied  rooms  can  he 
moved  so  as  to  open  into  entries  or  halls,  much  of  the  heat  in  these  rooms  will  he 
saved. 

Stoves  utilize  fuel  more  efficiently  than  do  fireplaces.     Someti'ics  fire- 
pla.ces  are  made  with  a  circLilating  system  -^'hich  sends  more  of  the  hea.t  out  into 
the  room  instead  of  up  the  chimney.     The  heat  of  the  kitchen  range  is  sometimes 
utilized  in  the  room  ahove  hj^  providing  a  grating  in  the  floor, 
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'   fa-riacrs  ■'^'.dshing  to  pLirchasG  ralDlier  "boots  or  irj.VoQ-r  viork- 

shoes  for  use  in  farni  work,  imist  mcd-ce  epplicatioii  to  tlie  local  "^ar  Price  aiid 
E-ationing  "board,    sa,7s. 

Six  specific  t^'pes  of  men's  rab"ber  ooots  aiid  ni"blDer  vigtIz  slioes  liave  "been 
included  under  a  ration  order  recently  annoimced        tlie  OPA. 

'The  t^.'pos  to  "be  rationed:     Ilip-height  "boots,   over-tlie-laiec  rul^'ber  "boots, 
all  heavy,   short  ru"b"ber  "boots,   all  light-weight  siibrt  ni"b"ber  "boots,   m"b'ber  pacs 
and  hootees  10  inches  or  Liore  in  height,  ru"b"lDer  pacs,  "bootees  and  ^rork  shoes  less 
than  10  inches  in  height. 

When  application  is  ne.de,  certificates  for  use  in  purciiasin^  ruhoer  hoots 
or  ru"b"'oer  '-'ork  shoes  are  received.     To  ohtain  the  certificates  the  farmer  must 
establish  the  fact  that  the  actual  ^vork  he  performs  is  essential.    He  nust  name 
the  type  or  rationing  ru~Dber  footwear  needed  and  conditions  msJcin^:;  it  necessa.ry 
for  hin  to  have  it.     In  addition  he  nust  estahlish  that  he  ha,s  no  weara':le  ruh"^Der 
footiveaj'  suitable  for  use  in  his  work  and  must  agree  to  tvrn  in  for  salva.^ve  any 
unser^.'iceacle  rahoer  footwear  he  ovms. 

The  Doa.rd  will  decide  v/hether  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  .<et  a  certifi- 
cate to  acquire  the  t^rpe  of  footv/era-  sought,  ^   says.    He  V'ill  he  notified, 

if  his  application  is  graiited.     The  certificate  which  the  local  ooaj'd  will  issue 
to  hin  will  permit  him  to  ouy  the  lightest  '-reircht  and  shortest  t^.'pe  tha.t  will 
adequatel;,^  ser^je  his  purpose, 

L'ost  t^.-pes  of  ru"i30or  foot^-'ear  necessar3'"  for  ordinar*,'"  wear  caji  he  made 
mostly  from  reclaimed  ruoher  ;^nd  therefore  ax.re  not  rationed.    These  can  he  pur- 
chased as  usuad, 
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-  remove  the  l)ar'Derr:'  'oush  ar^d  lielp  l^repii  the 


steii  nast  c:'-cle ,   says. 

xlast-iniected  iDarberry  loushes  are  an  i?)^ortant  source  of  sten  r^ist.  Prom 
these  -bushes  the  disease  spreads  to  nearhy  susceptil)le  -rains  am  grasses  during 
Lia-^  and  early  June.     If  vreather  favors  the  spread  of  rust  these  local  centers  of 
infection  may  he  the  source  of  destructive  re^:ional  epidemics  causing  extensive 
dainage  hsfore  the  grains  inature. 

Sradica,tion  of  rust-susceptiole  harherry  hushes  in  the  grain-grorring  States 
is  necessary  for  several  important  reasons:     (l)  To  eliminate  early  and  local 
destructive  epidemics  of  stem  rust;   (2)   to  prevent  the  production  of  no-  strains 
of  lust  that  may  attack  varieties  of  grain  tl^t  are  now  resistant;   (2)  to  prevent 
oarherries  fron  reestahlishing  thenselves  in  grain-growing  areas  where  control 
■^^ork  has  he  en  conipleted. 

Losses  frora  steia  rust  have  also  heen  greatly  reduced  hy  sowing  rust-resist- 
ant varieties  of  grain  recoiui-^ended  hy  Sta.to  a.gri cultural  colleges. 

The  rust-sprcadi:^  harherry  can  he  readily  distinguished  from  other  shruhs, 
although  it  nay  vary  in  size  from  a  seedling  of  a  few  inches  to  an  old  hush  IS 
feet  tall.     The  inside  hark  of  the  hush  is  yellow.     The  outside  hark  is  gray. 
Leaves  ha^e  spiny  edges,  and  the  herries  grow  in  hunches.    Usually  there  are  three 
spines  at  the  hasc  of  eaai  cluster  of  leaves. 

The  Jaoaneso  harherry  is  not  attacked  hy  stcn  rust.     It  has  leaves  witn 
smooth  edges,^the  outer  hark  is  reddish  hiwn,  and  the  herries  usually  grow  singly 
or  in  pairs, 
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PHEirsiTT  LI^rsSTOCK  LOSS  OTi  BAILROiU} 

RIGHT -OP-WjiYS,  U.S.D.A.  THG3S 


farmers  and  stockmen  can  help  to  conserve  human  lives,  as 


well  as  those  of  farrn  animals,  by  keeping  livestock  off  of  railroad  right-of-wa"s, 


The  Association  of  American  Hailroads  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ci;J.ture  that  during  1941  approximately  $1,500,000  was  paid  for  livestock  killed  or 
injured  while  crossing  or  trespassing  on  ra,ilroad  right-of-waj'-s . 

This  figure  represents  many  thousands  of  food  animals,  the  Department  points 
out,  in  urging  livestock  ov/ners  to  help  prevent  such  losses.     "In  wartime,  acci- 
ents  involving  trains  and  livestock  are  more  far-re^.ching  and  serious  in  their 

consequences  than  under  normal  conditions,"  ^declares.  "They 

represent  a  waste  of  greatly  needed  meat,  interfere  with  the  movement  of  essential 
su'oplies^  and  endanger  human  lives.    Troop  trains  have  "been  derailed  and  soldiers 
killed  and  injured  izi  just  this  way." 

"V^ith  more  trains  running,  faster  schedules,  and  more  livestock  "being  produced 

op-portunities  for  accidents  are  consequently  greater  than  normally^  sa^-s 

Farmers  and  stoclanen  can  help  to  cut  dovm  this  great  waste  "by  keeping  gates  closed, 
fences  in  good  repair,  and  livestock  off  railroad  property.    The  same  caution 
aoplies  also  to  the  similiar  danger  from  motor  traffic  on  v/ell-traveled  liighways. 


crossings,  and  other  railroad  premises, 


says . 
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tTBoll  v;3evils  will  contiime  to  feed  and  multiply  on  cotton  until  the  T;lar.ts 

are  -illed  bv  frost,  ^  says.     "Also,  when  stalks  are  cut  in 

a  ncighhoring  field,  the  weevils  fly  over  to  the  green  fields  that  are  left. 
vTeevils  move  around  a  lot  more  in  the  fall  than  they  do  in  the  spring,  so  the 
weevils  that  are  in  your  fields  this  fall  are  the  ones  that  will  start  an  infesta- 
tion in  your  194S  crop." 

The  hest  way  to  reduce  the  numher  of  weevils  next  spring  is  the  destroy 
their  food  as  early  as  possiDle  this  fall  cy  getting  rid  of  growing  cotton.  The 
early-fall  cutting  of  cotton  stalks  is  one  of  the  oldest  recomLiendations  for 
weevil  control  and  v/as  the  principal  method  used  in  holding  the  weevils  down  he- 
fore  c-lcium  arsenate  was  discovered.    With  the  i^jicertainty  regarding  the  swply 
of  calciLon  arsenate  and  dusting  machinery  for  1943,  it  is  especially  important  to  , 
use  proved  cultural  methods  of  reducing  \ireevil  damage. 

"Fewer  weevils  going  into  hicernation  this  fall  mean  loss  weevils  next 
s^Dring.    A  ver^r  few  wee^^ls  in  the  spring  can  do  a  lot  of  damage  if  weather  con- 
ditions are  favorahle.    It  is  estimated  that  one  pair  of  wee^rils  in  tnc  spring  can 

increase  to  over  12,000,000  hy  fall  if  conditions  are  Just  right,"  ^    

-ooints  cut.     'fSvery  grower  sh^-iuld  cut  his  cotton  stalks  at  tne^earliest 
possible  mom.ent  and  ^orge  his  neighhors  to  do  likewise  for  hest  results,     it  is 
rot  nece$sarv  to  "olow  the  stalks  under.    Cutting  with  a  stalk  cutter,  mowing 
machine,  or  plowing  out  with  a  turn  plow,  cultivator,  or  any  implement  tnat  will 
stop  growth  is  g'j.f ficiont ,  hut  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  Dettor." 

In  the  fields  that  were  cat  early  some  of  the  stalks  r..'iy  he  s-routing  out 
t^ain.    These  fields  sho-old  he  gone  over  agrdn  with  a  stalk  c-utter,  harrow,  or 
hoe  to  destroy  the  green  stalks. 
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SUBSTITIjTE  'CiH 
CROPS  FOR  V/HmT 

fam:ers  who  divert  as  much  v^rheat  acreage  as  possi- 


'ole  to  war  crops  in  1943  will  make  a  valuabe  contribution  to  the  national  war-crop 
production  program,  says, 

^^■:!q  need  more  of  certain  war  cro"TS  flaxseed,  dry  "beans,  dry  peas,  cover- 
crop  sesd,  sugar  "beets,  SxP  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  hemp  peanuts  for  oil,  soybeans  .  •: 

for  Deans,  castor  beans,  and  some  feed-grain  crops.    This  is  a  chance  for   

 \^7heat  growers  to  help  out  in  another  way,"  he  says. 

The  1943  AAA  xerogram  will  require  farmers  to  seed  at  lea,st  90  percent  of 
their  wheat  a-creage  allotment  either  to  wheat  or  the  designated  %ar  crops"  or  feed- 
grain  crops  in  order  to  be  in  full  compliance.    This  will  secure  full  x\rartime  pro- 
duction from  all  available  cropland.    Farmers  may,  hov;ever,  select  a.ny  of  these 
crops  which  can  be  grovra  satisfactorily  and  substitute  such  crojjs  acre  for  acre  for 
wheat  in  earning  1943  payments. 

Prices  of  vrar  crops  will  be  supported  iDy  -programs  \7h3rever  necessarj^,  

says.    In  the  case  of  feed  grains,  levels  will  be  maintained  through  support  prices 
on  livestock  and  livestock  iiroducts. 

Feed  crops  which  should  be  encouraged  in  place  of  wheat  are  being  design- 
ated by  State  kkk  offices. 
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psicss  roR  QUOTA  pmirjTs' 

TO  EQUAL  LOAiT  VilLUS 


Advances  of  5  to  8  dollars  a  ton,  to  ma.ke  prices  for  "quota"  peanuts  equal 
the  loan  values  estalDlished  at  90  percent  of  parity  "by  the  price  staoilization  act, 
iiave  "been  apT)roved,  savs. 

Producers  who  sell  their  quota  peanuts  to  designated  coopera^tive  producer 
associations  under  the  1942  peanut  marketing  program  will  receive  the  nev;  prices. 
ITo  change  v/ill  "be  made  in  the  prices  "being  paid  for  excess  peanuts,  "because  present 
prices  are  nov/  su"bstantiall7  a"bo\-^e  the  mininrum  level  required. 

"Qjuota"  peanuts  are  those  marketed  within  farm  marketing  qtiotas,  and 
"excess^^  peanuts  are  those  marketed  in  excess  of  farm  marketing  quotas,  or  which 
are  not  within  the  farm  marketing  ouotas,  for  the  farms  on  which  the 37-  were  pro- 
duced. 

Under  the  1942  program  cooperative  -^^roducer  association  designated  "by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "buy  "quota"  or  "excess"  peanuts  and  sell  them  either  for 

crashing  for  oil,  for  shelling,  for  se^d,  or  hold  them  in  storage  until  demand  is 

Ijaid 

determined.    If  the  price  of  TDoanuts  sold  for  oil  is  less  than  the  iDrice/producers, 
plus  handling  costs,  the  difference  will  "be  a"bsor"bed  ujnder  the  Agriculural  Market- 
ing Administration  marketing  program  and  hy-Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  its 
1942-43  peanut  loan  program. 

Based  on  90  percent  of  parity,  "quota"  peanuts  vrill  "be  "bought  "by  the 
designated  agencies  at  prices  averaging  a"bout  $131  per  ton,  which  for  the  various 
types  and  grades  are  as  follows:  (over) 
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  farmers  anticipating  fertilizer  short-^^^'^s  for  1943 

spring  crops  maj  prepare  now  to  make  the  "best  possilDle  use  of  their  farm  manure, 
  says. 

Pointing  out  that  most  of  the  avoida"ble  losses  of  farm  manure  are  due  to 
improper  handling,  specialists  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  four 
rules  for  farm  operators  v/ho  cpn  save  manure  for  their  spring  plantings*     Ehcy  o.re 
"based  on  the  general  principle  tliat  it  pays  to  save  all  the  manure  and  that  air  must 
"be  kept  out  if  the  fertilizer  value  is  to  he  kept  in.     The  mles: 

1.  Use  "bedding  ma.terial  or  litter  that  m.11  not  only  keep  stock  clean,  hut 
TTill  also  conserve  manure  values.     Good  litter  should  ahsorh  liquids,  remain  v/ell  in 
ID  lace,  and  not  he  dustv  or  excessively  coarse, 

2,  Pro-^/ide  flooring  that  villi  save  the  liquid  part  of  the  manure — concrete 
if  possihle,     [Tlie  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  calcjJ-atcd  that  sa\d.ngs 
from  using  concrete  floors  in  tv/o  feeding  periods  of  6  months  each  wore  enough  to 
jiay  for  the  floor, 

3,  Compact  the  manure  to  exclude  air.     The  eo.siest  "way  to  do  this  is  to  let 
the  animals  trai'ip  it  dowi. 

4.  See  that  manure  piles  if  not  covered  are  higli  and  narrow  .and  protected  on 

the  sides.    Access  of  air  inside  the  pile  results  in  excessive  heating  ond  loss  of 

organic  m<atter  and  nitrogen, 

fertilizer  values  of  manure,  of  outstanding  imoortance  during  wartime,  are 
not  its  only  "benefits.    Manure  use  also  adds  liomus  to  the  soil  and  improves  tilth, 
v/ate]^-hol6-ing  capacity,  aeration,  tep.perature  relations,  and  acti-'/ity  of  micro- 
orgaLiisms,    Long-time  henefits  are  thus  predicted  for  American  farmers  -/ho  learn, 
from  wartime  shortages  to  conserve  manure  value, 
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Svorj'"  farmer  in       '  ^Coimtj^,  who  raises  carctie ,  shciilci  dc 

his  part  to  support  the  war  effort  Ijy  stopping  the  v/aste  in  beef,  rrilk,  a^id 
leather  due  to  cattle  grubs.     There  are  several  methods  of  control,  and  es.ch 
farmer  or  rancher  may  select  the  one  which  can  he  used  sat isiactcril:^  and  yet  con- 
serve scarce  rotenone,   ^saj's. 

Tiie  gruhs  can  "bo  squeezed  out,  j^ulled  out  v/ith  forceps,  or  killed  in  the 
hacks  of  cattle  with  contact  insec-oicides ,  such  as  rotenone   (derris  and  cube). 

oenzcl,  or  iodoform. 

The  rotenone  pov/ders  are  most  effective  for  killing  the  gruhs  in  the  cyst 

binder  the  skin  on  the  "back  of  the  animtil ,  hut  these  powders  are  imported,  and  lack 

of  shipping  facilities  may  malie  them  scarce.     Their  use  is  recomjnended  only  for 

■creating  the  larger  range  herds  dj  the  U,  S.  Department  of  AgricultuTO , 

Treatment  with  hensol  or  v/ith  iodoform  ointment  is  practical  and  may  he 

used  on  farm,  dairy,  and  heef  herds  accustomed  to  heing  handled.     Benzol  is  in- 
jected through  the  gruh's  breathing  hole  into  the  cj^st  v/ith  a,  small- spouted  oilcan. 
Ointment  is  applied  with  the  fingers  hy  pressing  some  of  the  material  into  the  gruh 
holes  in  the  skin. 

Rotenone  pov/ders  may  he  applied  to  the  hacks  of  infested  cattle  in  the  form 

of  a  spraj/,  wash,  dust,  or  ointment.    A  powered  sprayer  is  the  easiest  and  fastest 

method  of  treatment.     It  is  well  adapted  for  trea.ting  large  herds  of  range  cattle 
in  an  ordinary  cattle  chute.     'Adhere  pov/ored  sprayers  are  not  available  the  rotenone 
wash  can  be  applied  with  a  scrub  brush,  or  the  dust  can  be  apjplied  with  a  home-made 
shaker  c,a^,*    Ointment  can  also  be  applied  with  the  fingers. 

Cattle  grubs  do  not  all  reach  the  back  of  the  animal  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  continu.e  to  appear  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  months.     Therefore,  more  them  one 
treatment  is  required  to  destroy  the  entire  crop  of  grubs.     The  first  treatment  is 
due  whpn  the  earliest  arrivals  are  of  a  dark  brov/n  sha-de.     Subsequent  treatments 
shop.l,d  jDe  made  at  intervals  of  30  dajrs  as  long  as  grubs  are  present. 
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"Cutting  the  cotton  stalks  ajiy  time  before  frost  is  better  than  not 

cutting  them  at  all,"   says.     "Sut ,  farmers  v;ho  cut 

their  stalks  the  earliest  will  get  the  greatest  reduction  in  weevils  next  3/ear, 
It's  to  he  expected  that  the  longer  v;eevils  ajre  forced  to  go  without  food  the 
weaker  they  v/ill  he  when  cold  v/eather  causes  them  to  go  into  hibernation  for 
the  v/inter, 

Weevils  will  continue  to  feed  as  long  as  there  are  any  gToen  le?.vos, 
squares,  or  bolls,  ojid  will  move,  about  as  long  as  the  weather  is  xi/arm.     Thej  will 
move  from  fields  v/here  there  is  no  food  to  green  fields,  so  if  a  farmer  has  cut 
his  cotton  stalks  his  weevils  may  move  into  other  fields  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Cutting  the  cotton  stalks  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall  is  a  good 

custom  that  should  be  more  generally  used,"    sa^-s.  "It 

is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shortage  of  calcium  arsenate  and  dusting  machines  that 

developed  this  year  v/ill  not  occur  again  in  1943.    But  it  is  a  good  plan  to 

start  protecting  next  year's  crop  this  fall." 

The  grower  who  cut  his  cotton  sta,lks  in  October  is  fa.r  ahead  of  the  grower 

v;ho  plans  to  cut  his  stalks  in  i^ovember.     But  if  the  stalks  have  not  been  cut  3'ot, 
this  can  be  done  \d.th  a  stalk  cutter  or  disk  harrov;,  or  thej-  caji  be  plov/ed  out. 
The  impcrtG,nt  th.ing  is  to  destroy  all  green  fo-od  so  the  weevils  v/ill  go  into  hiber- 
nation in  poor  condition.    Lots  of  v/oevils  spend  the  v/inter  in  weeds  and  gT-ass 
along  ditch  banks,  t'-jm  rows,  -and  fence  rov/s  aroimd  the  cot tonf ields .  Gleaning 
up  these  places  makes  the  weevils  fly  farther  to  find  a  good  hibernation  place, 
and  reduces  their  chances  of  getting  back  to  the  fields  next  spring. 
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Millions  of  cowhides  produced  in  tlie  United  States  eaclT^rear  are  mined  "by 
cattle  grub  holes,  _sa7s. 

Cowhides  are  one  of  the  essential  v;ar  commodities.    At  least  10  pergent  more 
than  are  now  "being  produced  are  needed.    Hides  a.re  used  in  making  shoe  soles, 
scabbards,  and  other  eq_uipment  for  the  fighting  men,  belts  for  djriving  w,ar  indus- 
tries and  for  meny  other  essential  uses  both  on  the  battle  and  home  fronts, 

 __farmers  .are  \irged  to  help  stop  cattle  grub  daraage  in 

order  tlia.t  good  cowhides  of  thickest  leather  the  part  that  lies  along  the  back 

and  upper  sides  of  the  animal  nay  bo  produced. 

^'Tew  of  us  realize  that  about  7  percent  of  the  weight  and  11  percent  of  the 

Value  of  an  animal  is  in  the  hide,"  says.     "That  is  vrhy  control  of 

the  cattle  grub  is  so  important  to  the  livestock  producer," 

If  the  v^aste  caused  by  the  cattle  grub  is  stopped,  livestock  groovers  can 
produce  most  or  all  of  the  10  percent  increase  in  beef,  milk,  and  leather  th-at  the 
Hation  needs  v/ithout  raising  more  ca.ttle  or  feed. 

S-oecialists  of  the  U.  S.  Dqpa.rtmont  of  Agric-tilturo  have  developed  methods  to 
control  the  grub.     Cattle  growers  in  several  Sta.tes  have  used  these  methods  in 
treating  herds  of  all  sizes  and  breeds  and  h;-Ave  found  them  pra.ctica.l  arxd  highly 

successful.    Ihe  method  best  suited  for  cattle  grov/ers  in_  depends 

largely  on  the  size  of  the  individual  herds. 

Hotenone  powders,  best  ma^terials  for  IdLlling  grubs,  a^re  recommended  only  for 
large  r.ange  herds  and  may  become  scarce.    G-rubs  can  be  extracted  by  hand  or  pulled 
out  with  forcepts  from  cattle  in  small  herds.    "Fov  trea^tment  of  the  avera.ge  size 
herd,  benzol  or  iodoform  ointment  are  good  remedies  and  should  be  used  in  order  to 
conserve  rotenono.    Benzol  (cominercial  grade)  is  applied  by  injecting  a  small 
amovuit  into  the  grub  cyst.    The  iodoform  ointment  is  applied  with  the  fingers  by 
pressing  a  little  of  the  material  into  the  grub  hole  in  the  skin.    Rotenone  pov/ders 
can  be  apxolied  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  wash,  pov/der,  or  ointment. 

The  entire  crop  of  grubs  do  not  rea.ch  the  ba.ck  of  the  animal  at  the  same 
time,  but  they  continue  to  appear  for  a  period  of  3  or  4  months.    Therefore  treat- 
ments must  be  made  at  30-day  intervals  as  long  as  gruhs  are  present  in  the  animal's 
b  ack , 
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A  farmer  injured  on  the  farm^  like  a  casualty  on  the  ba u"tTeTr"on'r,  ^rs**a" 


Iocs  to  Ajnerica's  war  effort,   says. 

Farni  accidents  and  fires  in  the  United  States  claim  a  substantial  part 
of  farm  income  and  more  than  4,200  human  lives  each  year.     More  than  300,000 
farm  people  v/ere  seriously  injured  by  accidents  in  1939,  the  U.  So  Department 

of  Agriculture  reports. 

"Farm  Yi"ith  safety'",  and  produce  for  freedom"  mirht  be  a  slogan  for 
American  farm  families  during  the  ware     Every  time  a  farmer  is  injured  on  the 
farm,  America  must  fi^ht  for  freedom  with  one  man  less  in  its  ranks. 

iit  a  time  v'-hen  the  ITation  needs  every  pound  of  food  prodiiced,  every 

quart  of  -riilk,  every  bit  of  farm  production,  it  is  necessar"*  that  the  farmer  be 

able  to  take  c^re  of  e"^rerv  emers"encvo     This  can  be-st  be  done  b"""  bein;^  careful  on 

the  farm.     This  is  th"  vmj  to  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mishaps  that  are 

so  costly  to  the  individual,  the  llation,  and  the  national  yrer  effort. 

Every  farmer  may  guard  against  costl^''  accidents  by  making  sure  that 

ssfety  rules  are  enforced  by  members  of  his  fsmily  and  those  working  for  him. 

Safety  rules  obeyed  by  everyone  on  the  farm  will  aid  in  defeating  the  Axis  and 

heir)  win  the  fight  for  freedom.. 
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Cotton  Belt  farmers  vrho  are  this  year  increasing  their  fall  plantings  of 
red  oats  for  ■'/.'•inter  cover  and  larger  1943  grain  crops  have  the  advantage  of  many 
years  of  plant  breeding  for  varieties  resistant  to  cold  and  disease, 
says» 

Long  advocated  for  diversification  of  Cotton  Belt  farming,  red  oats  are 
now  important  .in  the  Food-f or-Freedom  campaign  not  only  because  of  their  grain 
yields  but  also  because  of  their  high  vitamin  B-1  content  for  livestock  and  men 
and  their  incidental  value  as  a  Tvinter  cover  crop.     Especially  vmen  grovm  from 
fall  seeding,  they  constitute  one  of  ohe  most  satisfactory  grain  crops  that  can 
be  planted  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 

Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

Disease  in  the  oast  has  been  a  serious  limitin?;  factor  in  oat  production. 
Cro^'-Ti  rust  has  made  oats  of  nonresistf^nt  va'^ieties  an  "incertain  cron  in  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  southern  Texas  and  has  done  considerable  damage  in  other  Cotton- 
Belt  States,     Stem  rust  has  in  the  past  been  less  serious,  but  with  better  con- 
trol of  croY'.m  rust  it  has  become  more  prominent.     Heavy  losses  have  resulted 
from  oat  smuts » 

hardy,  high-yielding  varieties  and  selections  of  red  oats  that  are  resis- 
tant to  cro'.m  rust  and  to  smuts  have  been  developed  for  some  time.     More  recently 
plant  breeders  have  been  developing  for  future  use  red  oats  that  are  resistant 
not  only  to  the  smuts  and  to  cro-'A'n  rust  but  also  to  stem  rust. 

Red  oats  thus  resistant  to  all  three  diseases  include  various  selections 
from  crosses  of  the  Red  Rustproof  type  with  an  earlier  cross  of  the  Victoria  and 
Richland  oats.  These  are  now  being  tested  in  Cotton  Belt  States  and  are  expected 
to  be  available  to  farmers  in  the  near  future.  Other  varieties  of  red  oats  that 
promise  good  returns  include  the  Ranger  and  Rustler  varieties,  which  are  resistant 
to  croi'vn  rust  and  smuts  a.nd  are  noi^v  available. 
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MI^E  A  '.'TARTB'IE  IlTVESTI'vffiNT  1^' ^' ^^^^'^^^'-'^  ^ ^Icutur^ 

BY  SAVING  COAL,  OIL,  AND  Gife~* — — 

Every  pound  of  coal  and  every  gallon  of  oil  saved  is  making  a  wartime 
investment,  ^  says« 

Saving  coal,  oil,  and  gas  (because  coal  and  oil  are  used  in  its  manu- 
facture) vrill  pay  dividends  in  health  and  comfort  for  the  family,  fuel  savings 
for  the  household  budget  and  increased  value  for  propert3r» 

Every  fa^.ily  can  help  save  fuel  this  winter*  

listed  six  ways  families  can  save  on  fuel   in  vi-artime»     (l)     Check  over  heating 
equipment  and  make  sure  it  is  in  proper  condition.     (2)    Make  the  house  heat- 
tight  to  prevent  cold  air  from,  coming  in  and  heat  from  getting  out.     (o)  Use 
fuel  efficiently.-    (4)     Lower  the  home  tevriperature .     (o)     Close  off  rooms  not 
absolutely  needed.     (s)    Dress  warral;/. 

"Too  many  homes  are  overheated..     Many  others  can  stand  lower  temoeratures 
without  affecting  the  health  of  the  occupants,"   says. 

Tiomes  located  in  shortage  areas  can  save  by  maintaining  temperatures  no 
higher  than  65  degrees  during  the  daytime  and  50  to  55  degrees  at  night.  If 
the  heat  is  turned  off  temporarily  in  rooms  that  are  not  being  used  during  the 
day  and  in  rooms  that  are  being  aired,  a  saving  is  made. 

Everyone  should  dress  warm.ly  if  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature.  Warm 
clothes  :do  not  have  to  be  hr-av^,.''  but  they  should  fit  comfortably,  allowing  freedom 
of  motion.    '.'Jool  sweaters  or  Jackets  are  better  for  health  than  heavy  underwear, 
since  they  can  be  removed  as  the  temperatiire  rises.     Heavier  sleeping  clothes 
and  bed  coverings  for  the  family  are  used  when  tem.peratures  are  lowered. 
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MILK  PRODUCT  ION  GRKATLY  U 
REDUCED  BY  CATTLE  GRUBS  | 

"The  cattle  grub  or  heel  fl^''  is  the  ITob  1  insect  eneimr  of  our  dairy 

industry,  "  says,     "He  is  the  best  established  and  most  widely 

distributed  saboteur  on  our  home  front.    Fg\-i  of  our  70  million  cattle  in  the 
United  States  escape  his  attacks" 

Damage  produced  by  the  fly  and  the  grub  is  estimated  to  cost  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  United  States  a  hundred  million  dollars  annually  and  is  robbing 
the  Ilation  of  products  highly  essential  to  the  vrar  effort. 

The  heel  fly,  adult  of  the  cattle  grub,  greatly  reduces  milk  nroduction 

by  runninz  covrs  and  driving  them  into  ivater  holes,  brush,  or  other  shelter,  vrhen 
they  should  be  out  grazing.     The  young  cattle  grubs,  hatched  fromi  the  heel-fly 
eggs,  penetrate  the  skin,  causing  more  worry  and  damage.     Then  for  about  9 
months  the  grov/ing  grubs  roam  around  in  the  cow's  body.     This  lovv^ers  both  her 
vitality  and  her  milk  production.     Finally,  when  the  grubs  approach  maturity, 
they  becom.e  lodged  in  Dus-filled  cells  with  onlv  a  breathing  hole  through  the 
skin  on  the  back  of  the  animal.     This  further  intensifies  both  the  damage  to  the 
animal  and  the  loss  of  milk  production. 

G-rubs  are  destroyed  when  they  are  in  the  cells  on  the  back  of  the  anrmal. 

They  can  be  killed  in  the  cell  with  contact  insecticides,  such  as  rotenone- 
bearing  pov/ders,  benzol  or  iodoform  ointment,  or  they  can  be  squeezed  out  by  hand 

or  forcepso 

Specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  developed  several 
methods  of  treating  cattle  to  control  grubs.     The  size  and  kind  of  herd,  as  well 
as  the  equipment  available,  determines  the  best  method  and  material  to  be  used. 
The  rotenone  powders  (derris  and  cube),  when  mixed  v-rith  wettable  sulfur  and  water, 
can  be  applied  as  a  spray  with  a  powered  sprayer  to  the  backs  of  animals  in  an 
ordinary  cattle  chute.     This  method  is  particularly  effective  and  well  suited  for 
quickly  treating  large  range  herds. 

In  treating  average-sized  herds,  a  small  amount  of  iodoform  ointment  is 
pressed  into  each  grub  hole  in  the  skin  v>rith  the  fingers,     uhen  benzol  is  used 
it  is  injected  into  the  grub  hole  vjith  a  small  oilcan. 

In  sm.all  farm,  dairy,  or  beef  herds  grubs  may  be  carefully  squeezed  out 
by  hand  or  pulled  out  with  forceps. 
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County  farmers  can  help  the  Nation  conserve  its  :r.':.at 
suDv.lies  by  takin"  tjart  themselves  in  the  Government's  "shar e-the-meat"  cam- 
-oairn.  says.     Farmers  -vvho  butcher  meat  for  home  use,  and  those 

who  buy'Trom  farmers  for  storage  in  freezer  lockers,  ar^  both  to  participate 
in  the  2-g- pound  v/eekly  share  allowance. 

The  "share-the-meat  program"  vvas  called  for  by  Claude  R.  "Jickard, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  chairman  of  the  Food  Requirements  Committee  of 
the  ',"ar  production  Board.     Meat  can  still  be  butchered  for  sale  locally  by 
farmers,  but  fa?nilies  buying  such  meat  for  locker  storage  are  expected  to  ptay 
vjithin  tne  2-^--pound  ellov/ance. 

The  program  affects  all  beef,  pork,  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton,  v/hether 
slaughtered  on  t:ie  farm  or  comi'ier cially . 

'^7e  realize  that  in  order  to  avoid  'vTaste,  farmers  at  times  may  find  it 
necessary  to  consume  la-rger  Quantities  of  meat  in  any  one  A^.'-eek,  but  the 

average  of  2^  pounds  a  week  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  yee.r,"   

points  out. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  meat  by  normal  standards.     The  supply  this 
year,  24  billion  pounds,  is  an  all-time  record.     The  Army,  Kavy,  and  United 
Nations  Allies  need  6^  billion  pounds,  leaving  17^-  billion  pounds  for  civilians. 
TiiE.t  is  a  normal  supply,  larger  than  the  1931-40  average,  but  3-g-  billion  pounds 
less  than  the  abnormal  civilian  demand  for  meat  due  to  the  highest  buying 
power  ever  known.     iTith  heavy  buying  by  the  armed  forces  and  Allies,  the 
present  normal  supply  is  smaller  than  the  abnormal  demand. 

An  order  restricting  deliveries  of  meat  into  civilian  consumer  channels, 
assuring  supplies  to  the  U.S.  military  forces,  v/ent  into  effect  October  1.  It 
restricted  deliveries  of  meat  in  the  final  quarter  of  1S42  at  the  following 
percentagos  of  deliveries  in  the  last  quarter  of  1941:     Beef,  80  p'^rcent; 
pork,  75  percent]   lamb  and  mutton,  95  p^rcentj  and  veal,  100  percent. 

The  sharing  allowance  for  age  groups  is:     Under  6  years,  3/4  pound; 
from  3  to  12  years,  1~?>  pounds,  and  over  12  years,  2-|-  pounds. 

Rationing  is  the  fairest  way  of  sharing  meat  but  until  such  a  system 
can  be  put  into  effect,  the  "share-the-meat"  program  is  recommended  to  con- 
serve and  distribute  the  civilian  meat  supply  fairly. 
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"by  maJctng  sure  diseased  hogs  are  not  shipped  to  market,   says* 

"Producers  in  some  sections  of  the  s;^^ine~raising  States  at  times  attempt 
to  ship  diseased  hogs  to  market  instead  of  giving  them  proper  attention  and  treat- 
ment,^ he  says.     "Many  animals  in  such  illegal  shipments  die  in  transit,  end  they_ 
may  communicate  disease  to  previously  uninfected  hogs." 

Hogs  shovang  any  symptoms  of  disease  should  receive  proper  attention  and 
treatment,  preferalDly  "by  a  veterinariazi  or  under  his  direction. 

A  new  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  1914),  Diseases 
of  Swine,  discusses  not  only  the  common  infections  and  general  diseases  of  swine 
"but  also  injuries,  poisoning,  heatstroke,  and  other  ailments  to  which  sivlno  are 
subject.    It  also  contains  the  latest  information  on  swine  erysipelas. 

Any  farmer  may  receive  a  free  copy  of  this  "bulletin  "by  v^riting  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Proper  sejiitation,  an  important  part  of  successful  turkey  m?jiagement ,  taices 

on  new  import ajnce  this  year  as  turkey  growers  plaji  for  increased  production, 

 says. 


^ith  a  possi"ble  shortage  of  "red"  meats  in  sight,  due  to  heavy  demands  "by 
the  armed  forces  end  a  ha.rd^working  civilian  army,  the  turkey  grower  hy  controlling 
and  preventing  flock  diseases  can  market  more  meat  for  the  American  tahle. 

"By  keeping  turkeys  for  hreedlng  purposes  entirely  separate  from  poults  and 

poultry  of  all  types  the  grov/er  can  help  curlD  disease,"  _says.    ^It  is 

desirahle  to  have  all  equipment  for  liandJ.ing  hreeders  such  as  shelters,  roosts, 
feeders,  and  watering  devices  constructed  so  it  can  he  moved  easily  to  clean  ground 
to  avoid  soil  contamination  or  to  help  corahat  a  disease  outhreal^." 

Other  v;ays  to  cut  dov.n  turkey  diseases  is  to  follow  a  2-  or  3-year  rotation 

program  so  as  to  provide  clean  range.    Natural  watering  places  are  to  he  avoided 

"because  they  may  develop  into  a  source  of  danger,    '^ere  roosting  shelters  are  usee 

deep,  clean  litter  reduces  the  chance  of  spreading  infection. 

If  turkeys  slated  for  breeding  are  tested  for  pullorum  disease  and  the 
reactors  are  removed  "before  lia.tching  eggs  are  saved,  the  grower  may  he  sure  his  nev 
flock  will  he  free  from  this  treacherous  malady.    All  reactors  should  he  removed 
immediately  from  the  premises  and  if  the  flock  contains  more  than  2  or  3  percent  o: 
reactors  the  entire  flock  should  he  ret es ted.    As  a  safeguard,  turkey  eggs  are  not 
hatched  in  the  same  incuhator  or  room  with  chicken  eggs. 

says  drugs  and  medicine  in  the  drinking  water  or  feed 


have  no  value  in  preventing  diseases  and  should  not  he  considered  as  suhstitutes 
for  sanitation  and  good  management. 
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Victory  gardeners  can  plan  for  next  year  "b^^^  msMng  a  compost  pile  to  supply 


MAKE  A  COKPOST  PIIS 

FOR  InEXT  YEAR'S  GAEUEN 


organic  matter  essential  to  good  gardening, 


says. 


Organic  matter  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  life  of  soil.    It  helps  any 
kind  of  soil  soaic  up  and  retain  water,  a.  measure  of  insurance  against  summer 
drought.    It  holds  fertilizing  materials  so  that  they  can't  readily  get  av/ay  "but 
instea.d  are  released  when  the  crop  needs  them. 

One  v/a;^'  of  getting  organic  matter  in  garden  soil  is  through  plenty  of  com- 
^post.    This  can  he  made  from  aut-ujnn  leaves  and  vegetable  waste. 

The  term  compost  means  a  v^ell-de composed  mixture  of  manure,  sods,  leafmold, 
or  other  organic  matter  v.dth  good  topsoil.  Chemical  fertilizers  may  a2so  "be  added 
to  ha,sten  decomposition  and  increase  the  value  of  the  compost. 

Although  most  directions  for  making  compost  call  for  a.t  least  a  email  amo-unt 
of  manure,  compost  can  "be  made  \d.thout  it. 


reach  of  the  garden  hose.     Start  vrith  a  layer  of  leaves  and  garden  trash,  not  more 

than  6  inches  thick  and  follow  with  a  layer  of  topsoil,  mixing  in  any  available 

manure  and  a.  dash  of  commercial  fertilizer.    Wet  each  layer  "before  adding  the  next 

one.    A  snail  amount  of  poultry  or  dried  cattle  or  sheep  manure  goes  a  long  way. 

Remem"ber  to  soak  it  well. 

Hnish  off  the  pile  so  it  will  slope  d.o\-m  toward  the  center,  then  it  mil 
catch  and  hold  rain  water,    Uever  allovr  it  to  "become  dry.    Everj."  month  or  so  take 
a  spading  fork  and  turn  the  v/hole  pile,  cutting  from  top  to  "bottom,  and  give  it  a 
good  soal^:ing. 


Locate  the  compost  pile  vrhore  it  can  "be  screened  vrith  shnibs  out  not  "beyond 
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VALUABLE  TO  EITI^S         U.S,  Department  of  Agnculure 

Three  inches  of  cloth  may  cause  a  iDroken  leg  or  arm,   says. 

Some  farmers  "b-uy  overalls  too  large.    The  cuffs  ejre  turned  up  2  to  3  inches 
or  more,    Tliis  cuff  caji  fall  down  and  catch  on  the  comer  of  the  porch  top  of  the 
stairs  or  on  a  wa^on  iDed  "bolt  while  dismounting.    The  result?    Injur;^'"'.    A  valualDle 
weapon  of  Hirochito  and  Hitler.    A  v/eapon  that  will  help  cripple  AmericaJi  farm 
production. 

American  farmers  cszl  help  conserve  avallalDle  maJipov/er  "by  practicing  safety 
first  around  the  farm,  specialists  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  A^;riculture  say. 

There  a,re  a  number  of  little  things  around  the  farm  tliat  can  cause  serious 

injuries,  points  out.    A  simple  cut  can  "become  infected.    A  ladder 

can  slip,    A  railing  can.  come  loose.    A  rotten  floor  caji  give  vrsy. 

Serious  injury  can  result  "by  stepping  on  a  rusty  nail.    A  toy  on  the  sta,ir 

landing  or  step  has  inflicted  more  than  one  ca.sualty.    A  "broom  that  has  fallen 

across  a  door^^ray  may  cause  painful  injuries  when  tripped  over, 

Eeep  doors  on  calDinets  closed  when  not  in  use.  A  door  corner  can  inflict 
serious  eye  injuries.  Clear  steps  and  TJalks  of  ice  ajid  snow,  a  "broken  hip  could 
keep  a  farmer  from  his  field  for  months. 

Be  certain  all  bottles  in  the  family  medicine  chest  are  la'beled  correctly. , 
Those  containing  poison  should  "be  removed.    One  might  get  the  wrong  "bottle  some 
time.    Keep  insecticides  and  poisons  out  of  the  kitchen.    They  may  "be  mistaJken  for 
flour,  soda.,  or  "bal?:ing  pov/der. 

To  cope  with  these  menaces  to  life  and  health  on  the  farm,  all  families  must 
keep  constantly  alert.    Safety  first  nov;  means  better  farm  production  in  the  future 
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CATTLE  G-BU3S  HSDUCS     .        '  ' 
U.  3.  BKS?  SUPPLY 

their 

^'The  attack  of  heel  flies  on  cattle  at  the  time  these  insects  are  lacing/eggs 
and  the  fesj  produced  "by  the  attack  result  in  shaj^  losses  of  flesh  ajnd  the  failure 
to  put  on  finish  normally,"   says. 

Mechanical  injary  when  animals  try  to  escape  attack,  death  from  miring  down 
of  cattle  tha.t  ru-n  into  mudholes,  end  destruction  hy  stampeding  over  emhajikments  or 
cliffs  may  also  he  cha,rged  to  heel  flies. 

The  young  gruhs  hatching  from  eggs  produce  sores  and  inflaimnation  where  they 
penetrate  the  animal's  skin.    Then  for  alDout  9  months  the  growing  graos  migrate 
ahout  in  the  "body  of  the  anima2.    If  all  this  is  tak:en  into  considera^tion,  the 
total  loss  in  "beef  is  many  times  greater  than  that  caused  "by  gr^jhs  in  the  ha.ck. 

Records  made  recently  "by  a  large  meat  packer  shov/  tlia.t  out  of  over  100,000 

cattle  slaughtered  annually'',  35  percent  were  classed  as  gruhlDy  aJid  were  devalued. 

G-mbhy  heef  is  inodihle  and  must  "be  trimmed  from  the  carca,ss.    There  was  an  average 

loss  of  2  pounds  per  carcass  due  to  trimming,  iDesides  an  average  deva.luation  of  2 

cents  a  pound  on  loins  and  rihs  trimmed  "beca-use  of  grubs, 

"^e  are  urgently  in  need  of  10  percent  more  heef  then  \'je  are  now  producing," 
 says.     "Most  or  all  or  this  could  he  SLiT)-olied  vdthout  raising 


more  cattle  or  feed  if  we  stop  the  cattle  gruh.    This  can  "best  he  done  vhile  the 
gruhs  are  in  their  cells  and  are  breathing  through  a  hole  made  in  the  skin  on  the 
hack  of  the  animal.    When  they  are  lodged  in  the  ha,ck,  they  can  "be  squeezed  out  hy 
hand,  pulled  out  with  forceps,  or  killed  in  the  cell  mth  contact  insecticides," 
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CATTLE  GBUBS  HSDUCS  . 

U.  3.  BKS?  SUPPLY 

their 

^'The  attack  of  heel  flies  on  cattle  at  the  time  these  insects  are  lacing/eggs 
and  the  fesx  produced  iDy  the  attack  result  in  sha.rp  losses  of  flesh  and  the  failure 
to  put  on  finish  normally,"    says. 

MechaJiicsJ.  injury  when  animals  try  to  escape  attack,  death  from  miring  dom 
of  cattle  tha.t  ru-n  into  mudholes,  end.  destruction  hy  stampeding  over  emhajikments  or 
cliffs  may  a.lso  he  cha,rged  to  heel  flies. 

The  young  gruhs  hatching  from  eggs  produce  sores  and  inflammation  where  they 
penetrate  the  animal's  skin.    Then  for  a"bout  9  months  the  growing  gruos  migrate 
ahout  in  the  "body  of  the  animal.    If  all  this  is  tai^en  into  consideration,  the 
total  loss  in  heef  is  many  times  greater  thaji  that  caused  "by  gr-alDS  in  the  "ba.ck. 

Records  made  recently  hy  a  la.rge  meat  packer  shov;-  tlia.t  out  of  over  100,000 

cattle  slaughtered  annually'',  35  percent  were  classed  as  gruhlDy  ajid  were  devalued. 

G-ruhhy  heef  is  inodihle  and  must  "be  trimmed  from  the  carca.ss.    There  was  a2i  average 

loss  of  2  pounds  per  carcass  due  to  trimming,  iDesides  an  average  devaluation  of  2 

cents  a  pound  on  loins  ajid  rihs  trimmed  "because  of  grulDS. 

"^e  are  urgently  in  need  of  10  percent  more  "beef  then  we  are  now  producing," 
 says.     "Most  or  all  or  this  could  "be  sti-oplied  vdthout  raising 


more  cattle  or  feed  if  we  stop  the  cattle  gruh.    This  csd.  Id  est  loe  done  vhile  the 
gru"bs  are  in  their  cells  and  are  "breathing  through  a  hole  made  in  the  skin  on  the 
"bac'ic  of  the  animal.    When  they  are  lodged  in  the  "ba.ck,  they  can  "be  squeezed  out  "by 
hand,  pulled  out  with  forceps,  or  killed  in  the  coll  mth  contact  insecticides.^ 
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"Some  of  the  practices  that  help  to  maintain  pastures  may  well  be  pla,ced 
in  effect  this  fall  itjcause  vva^r  needs  and  shorta^ges  make  more  important  than 
ever  the  benefits  of  pastures, "  says.     Pastures,   if  reasonably 

well  cared  for,  provide  food  for  livestock' at  little  expense  and  slight  use  of 
labor. 

Spreading  barnyard  manure  for  pasture  improvement  and  taking  precautions 
against  damage  from  grazing  are  t-i.YO  measures  the  U.   S,  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommends  for  special  attention  before  winter  begins. 

Studies  by  the  Department  show  that  barnyard  manure  applied  in  th^  fall  not 
only  furnishes  the  pasture  considerable  nitrogen  if  applied  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6 
tons  an  acre,  bu.t  also  has  benefits  tiaat  continue  for  several  years.     Spread  the 
manure  lightly  and  uniformly  on  the  whole  pasture,  plant  specialists  advise.  They 
also  suggest  that  some  phosphatic  fertilizer  be  spread  "/ith  each  load  of  manure. 

The  most  important  fall  precaution  suggested  against  pasture  damage  is  care 
to  avoid  close  grazing  late  in  the  season.     Plant  specialists  point  out  tiiat  close 
grazing  late  in  the  fall  prevents  growth  just  before  the  dorma.nt  period  of  winter. 
Pasture  plants  require  food  reserves  and  a  fair  foliage  to  fortify  themselves  for 
winter  and  to  protect  themselves  -from  injury  when  their  vitality  is  lov/  and  con-  ■ 
ditions  are  unfavorable, 

"These  suggestions  are  not  only  seasonal  but  also  timely  in  view  of  war 

needs,   sairs,     "Anything  tliat  results  in  increased  ds.irjr  and  live-  ■ 

stock  production  meets  a  war  need.    The  value  of  a  labor-saving  practice  is 
obvious.    Use  of  ba.rnyard  manure  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  important  vmen 
nitrates  are  needed  in  munitions  manufacture," 
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farmer  using  it,  can  also  be  a  serious  accident  hazard  unless  properly  handled, 


that  might  injure  an;;;^  person  on  our  farms.     The  loss  of  valuable  manpower  hours 
due  to  accidents  is  one  way  of  sabotaging  our  farm  production," 

 listed  some  do's  and  don'ts  in  using  electrical  power. 

Use  appliances  made  by  reliable  manufacturers,     Replace  fuses  only  with 
other  fuses  of  proper  rating.    Les.rn  first  aid,  particularly  artifical  resusci- 
tation.   Have  all  motor  fraines  adequately  grounded,    Follow  local  codes  in  re- 
spect to  use  and  maintenance  of  equipment.    Notify  those  in  charge  of  an;?-  fault, 
defect,  or  hazard  encountered  in  home  or  on  high-lines, 

Don* t  tinker  with  appliances  or  wiring  or  attempt  repairs  or  adjustments 
unless'  thoroughly  familiar  -""ith  hazards.    Don't  attempt  to  cut  trees  near  high- 
lines— notify  the  "co-op"  office.     Don't  touch  fallen  wires — live  wires  look  the 
sajne  as  dead  ones.     Don't  use  extension  cords  or  equipment  if  they  seem  unsafe — 
have  them  inspected,     Don' t  use  electric  appliances  or  brass  sockets  in  the  bath- 
room.    Don't  pull  on  cords  to  remove  them  from  outlets — grasp  plugs  to  detach. 
Don't  subject  cords  to  excessive  wear — do  not  run  them  under  carpets.     Don't  per^ 
mit  mil  soclcets  to  remain  opei>— close  -^ith  screw  plugs  when  not  in  use. 


says. 


We  can  put  rural  electrification  to  work  for  us  in  the  national  Jood 


for  Freedom  drive, " 


points  out.     "But  we  must  not  take  chances 


#    #    #    #  # 
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Ol.'SSDIinNG  SEED  COTTOIT  IxTJUSSS  ZLBZ.?.  QJJALITY 

Experience  obtained  during  this  gear's  cotton  harvesting  season  indicates 
that  producers  can  avoid  filler  qualitv  and  staple  length  dciaage  through  overdrjang 
of  seed  cotton  at  gins,   says. 

Cotton  growers  can  insist  on  ginners  taking  every  precaution  against  the 
overdrying  of  cotton  Decause  of  the  urgent  war  need  for  high  quality  cotton  and 
the  premiuiiis  paid  for  cotton  of  the  longer  staples. 

jfhile  nuch  improvement  has  "been  made  in  cotton-drier  opera.ting  practices 
a-t  gins  in  recent  years,  a.  numoer  of  complaints  v/ere  made  "by  cotton  handlers  this 
fall  regarding  filler  da;iiage  a.ssocia.ted  with  improper  use  of  driers.     This  has  heen 
parti cula-rl^-  trae  in  the  long-sta„ple  cotton  producing  sections  of  the  Mississippi 
Ya^lley  cJid  the  Southwest. 

In  most  cotton-producing  a.reas  this  yea.r,  weather  conditions  were  favoraJble 
for  picking  c.ry  cotton  during  the  midseason  period  of  harvest.    Kuch  of  this  dry- 
picked  cotton  vra,s  dried  vath  high-drying  arr  temperature  formerly  employed  in 
conditioning  early  green,  damp,  ano.  wet  cotton.    In  many  cases  no  heat  was  needed 
to  condition  aJid  cleaii  the  dry  cotton  harvested  thJLs  year.    In  fact,   reports  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agric^J-lture  indicate  that  even  ginners  vjho  employed  ver;^  lo\-i 

drying  temperatures,  when  using  the  drier  a~s  a.  cleaner,  were  unaDle  in  some  ca^,ses 
to  preserve  the  staple  cLuality  of  the  cotton. 

Three  important  pra.ctices,  if  o"bserved  "by  ginners  using  seed  cotton  driers, 
Tvill  greatly  curtadl  the  dangers  of  overdrying.     They  are?     (l)  Keep  a-  ws-tcliful 
check  on  drying  air  temperature  and  hold  it  down  as  lov;  as  possilDle.     (2)  Re- 
frain from  use  of  heated  air  when  incoming  cotton  is  dry  enough  to  he  ginned 
smoothly  v.dthout  drjring.     (3)    3y-pass  the  drier  when  reconveying  overflow  cotton 
to  cleaning  or  distri outing  eojoipment.     If  no  provision  is  made  in  cotton-handling 
eq.uipment  for  hy-passing  the  drier,  it  will  "be  profitable  to  make  chxanges  necessary 
for  overcoming  this  oh jectionahle  practice,  especially  in  light  of  potential  "bale 
value  losses. 
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METHODS  GIVSiM  FOR  COi^TTEOL  OF  CATTLE '  G-HUBS 

'   Because  derris  £.nd  cube,  the  imported  rotenone-beering  pov^ders, 
m.ay  "be  scarce,  it  is  recom.m.ended  that  thsj^  "be  used  only  for  treating  the 

larger  range  herds  of  beef  cattle,  says   .         •        •      ■  ,- 

■    ■ -Extensive  experiments  by  the  TJ.        Lepartm.ent  of  Agriculture  have 
resulted  in  developm.ent  of  several  effective  methods  for  controlling-         _-  .  ; 
'cattle  grubs.    Cattle  growers  in  several  States  who  have  applied  these 
methods  have  found  them,  practical  and  highly  profitable.     The  best  m.ate- 
rials  and  m&t'hods  f or--controlling  grubs  as  recommended  by  the  Departmient 

t   -    -  - 

are  given  below. 

All  treatm.ents  must  be  applied  during  the  period  when  the  grubs 
are  encysted  under  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  animial,.-  • -During  this 
period,  each  grub  has  a  breathing  hole  in  the  skin  through  vrhich 'thej.  _ ,  , 
remedy- jnust-  l)fe'-'appl'i      -so  that  i't  will  r&ach  the  grub;  and-  destroy  it. 

■(j>fote  to  editors:'    Attached  is  further,  information- -concerning  m;ethods 
'  •used  in  control  of  cattle  grubs . )  ■  ,  ^ 
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BAWD  EXTEACTIOIT 

In  the  small  farm,  dairy,  or  beef  herds  tha.t  are  used  to  being  handled, 
the  grubs  can  be  squeezed  out  of  their  cyst  b;^  hand.     With  certain  breeds  and 
especially  when  the  animals  are  fat,  hand  extraction  becomes  difficult.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  grubs  can  be  removed  more  easily  by  pulling  them,  out  of 
their  cysts  vdth  forceps. 

lODOPOM  OINTMENT  MTD  SEUZOL 

•  Iodoform  ointment  XDi*  benzol  should  be  -used  for  treating  the  average  size 
dairy  and  beef  herds. 

The  iodoform  ointment  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  iodoform  and  five 
parts  of  petroleum,  .jelly..    The.  ointment"  is-' applied  vith  the  'fingers  by  press- 
ing a  small  amount  of  the  material  into  each  grub  hole  in  the  skin.  Milk 
readily  absorbs  the  odor  of  iodoform.  ■  Therefore',  milkers  handling'  this  mate- 
rial should  thoroughly  remove  it  from  their  hands,  clothes,  and  their  equipment 
before  milking.'    One  advantage  in' favor'- of  the' use  of 'this'  ointment  is  that  its 
lubricating  properties  greatly  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  dead  grubs  from,  the 
cysts.     It  also  results  in  more'  rapid  healing'  of  the  grub'  wounds  in-  the  skin. 

Benzol  ( comm>e.rcial  grade)  is  applied  undiluted  with  a- small- spouted  oil 
can.    A  small  am.ount  of  the  liquid,  abrut  10  to  20  drops,  is  injected  with  the 
oil  can  into  each' grub  cyst  through  the  hole  in -the  skin. .  Benzrol  is  inf  lam- 
mable, even  more  so  than  gasoline,  therefore,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose 
it  to  fire.  .  ■  . 

CUBE  AiOT  DERRIS    :  ■  - 

Cube  and  derris-,-  the'  r otenone-bearing  powders,  can  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray,  v/ash,  or  dust.    Powders  containing  5  percent  rotenone  should 
be  used.  "  ^/^s  -:  . 

The  spray  mixture' is  prepared  by  making'a  soft  paste  consisting  of ' 5 
pounds  of  either  cube  or  derris  and  10  po^ands  of  wet  table  sulfur  and  then  add- 
ing the  paste  to  i^/ater  to  make  100  gallons.    The  spray  is  applied  with  a  povrer 
sprayer  equipped  with  an  ordinary  orchard  nozzle  and  capable  of  developing  at 
least  250  pounds  of  constant  pressure  .'■  One  hundred  gallons' of  the  spray  will 
treat  approximately  200  animals.    This  m.ethod  of  treating  cattle  for  grubs  is 
rapid,  requiring  about  10  seconds  per  head,  and  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  quickly  treating  large  range  herds  in  an  ordinary  cattle  chute. 

The  v/ash  is  prepared  by  making  a  paste  consisting  of  3/4  pound  of  either 
derris  or  cube  and  2  eunces  of  neutral  soap  or  6  ounces  of  wettable  sulfur  and 
then  adding  water  to  make  1  gallon.     Warm,  soft>  water  is  essential  for  making 
the  wash  if  soap  is  used  with  either  of  the  -nowders ,  but  if  the  v/ettable  sulf^or 
is  used  instead  of  soap,  any  kind  of  v/ater  is  satisfactory  for  making  the  wash. 
A  short- handled  palme tt o-f ibered  brush  is  best  adapted  for  brushing  the  vrash 
into  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  animal.     The  wash  must  be  applied  with  vigorous 
brushing  so  that  it  will  penetrate  the  hair  and  reach  the  grub  holes  in  the  skin. 
A  fruit  jar  v.dth  a  perforated  top  is  well  suited  for  applying  the  wash  to  the 
back  of  the  animal.    One  gallon  of  v^ash  should  treat  an  average  of  12  cattle. 


«  3  - 


The  dust  is  prepared  by  thoroug'hly  mixing  equal  Darts  "by  weight  of  either 
cube  or  derris  and  x^^ettable  sulfur.     It  is  applied  with  a  shaker  can.    A  fruit 
jar  or  any  metal  or  cardboard  container  with  at  least  15  holes  l/4  inch  in 
diameter  punched  from  inside  through  the  lid  makes  a  good  shaker.     VJhile  the 
dust  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  anii.ial  mth  one  hand,  the  other  hand  should 
follow,  gently  rubbing  the  hair  in  order  tc  sift  the  dust  through  the  hair  into 
the  grub  holes.     One  pound  of  the  mixtj.re  should  treat  an  avera.ge  of  16  cattle. 

The  thorough  and  systematic  treatment  of  all  infested  cattle  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, either  by  extraction  or  by  the  use  of  insecticides,  makes  it  possible 
to  control  or  even  to  eradicate  the  cattle  grub  under  farm,  dair:/,  or  range 
conditions.     The  first  treatm.ent  should  be  apnlied  before  the  earliest  grubs 
have  matured  and  left  the  host.     The  time  for  this  treatment  ve.ries  vrith  the 
latitude  and  other  conditions;  in  the  Sou.thern  States  it  is  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  vdnter;  and  in  the  ITorthern  States  in  winter  and  early  spring.     In  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  at  least  two  subsequent  treatments  should  be 
given  at  interva^ls  of  30  days,  v.'-hile  in  the  nortnern  part,  where  two  species  of 
cattle  grubs  are  present,  three  subsequent  treatments  are  necessary  because 
of  the  prolonged  grub  season  in  that  area.    Yearlings  and  3-year-olds  are  us- 
ually more  heavily  infested  than  are  older  stock.     Calves  7  or  8  months  old  are 
often  infested  and  hence  should  be  examined  and  treated  v.dth  the  rest  of  the 
herd.o:-  ^-'-h  .crd. 
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C0TT01ISS2D  POH  COTTOIISSED  MHLAI. 

Cotton  farmers  vdll  find  it  particularly  profitable  this  year  to  sell 
their  cottonseed  ejid  on;'  cottonseed  meal  for  feeding  purposes,  says, 

\'!lth  farm  prices  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  meal  at  the  levels  of 
IToveaher  15,  a  faraer  can  "buy  aoout  1,923  po-jjids  of  cottonseed  meal  with  the 
returns  of  1  ton  of  cottonseed.     Since  the  percentage  of  digestible  protein  is 
ahout  tvdce  as  high  in  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  as  in  a  pound  of  cottonseed, 
a  farmer  can  nearly  double  his  available  digestible  protein  by  feeding  cotton- 
seed meal  instead  of  cottonseed, 

0:he  a.verage  farm,  price  of  cottonseed  was  $45.01  per  ton  on  ITovember  15, 
and  the  price  paid  by  farmers  for  cottonseed  me£,l  \,:as  $2,34  per  100  po-ands,  or 
$46,30  per  ton.     Since  the  nea.1  price  is  a  national  average  and  reflects  trans- 
portaticn  cha.rges  to  other  regions,  the  price  in  most  cotton  States  v/ould  probably 
be  lower, 

I'ot  only  does  the  farmer  profit  in  feed  value  by  exchanging  a  ton  of 
cottonseed  for  a  ton  of  cottonseed  meal,  but  the  ITation' s  s^jpply  of  vegetable 
oil  and  linters,  both  of  v:hich  play  an  importan.t  part  in  the  v/ar  effort,  vaU 
be  increased,    A  ton  of  cottonseed  ^/dll  'jleld.  about  olO  po^onds  of  oil  and  ISO 
pO'jnds  of  linters, 

"On  the  average,  fanners  use  a.bcut  15  percent  of  their  cottonseed 
for  feed  and  fertilizer,  ?Jid  this  proportion  can  v/ell  be  reduced,  both  for  the 


benefit  of  the  farmer  himself  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,". 
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amil  AxID  COI^SEEVE  ?OCD  SUPFIJES  ON  THE  FA^ 

2"ery  qv.art  of  food  canned  "b^  a   farm  family  is  one  great  step 

toward  raeeting  1943  Food  for  Freedon  production  goals,    sp.js. 

"Eo:ne  production  and  preservation  of  food  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  1943 
food  goals,     B7  conserving  food  on  the  farm  we  make  more  supplies  available  to 
the  ?.,rmed  forces  and  allies'  as  vjell  as  to  vrar  workers  in  our  ov;n  co^'ontry, "  h.e  says, 

Transportation  facilities  \\dll  allow  only  the  hauling  of  necessary  food. 
Machinery'',  labor  to  process  and  transport  food,  tin,  and  other  normal  supplies 
are  short,    Ever3'  "bit  of  food  produced  for  home  use  frees  thiat  much  food  for  the 
Armies,  p.llies:   and  war-populated  cities. 

A  goal  for  every   farm  lamil^r  in  1943  is  to  preserve  and  store 

as  much  nutritious  food  as  possible  for  home  use^     Special  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  radsing  at  home  the  family' s  poultry*,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  dry  beans^ 
peas,   fresh  and  stored  vegetables  aiid  fruits,   and  a^t  least  all  the  meat  allowed 
the  famil;"  rcidei-  rationing, 

"Year*-rc"ijid  gardens,  wherever  possible,   should  be  planted  so  the  fa.m  family 
v.dll  ha.ve  adeq.uate  amounts  of  health- giving  vegetables  so  essential  in  the  diet  of 

ever^r  one  producing  for  Victorj%"    says, 

Town  and  city  dwellers  can  help  to  serve  their  co'^Jiitry  "by  planting  community 
plots  or  allotment  gardens.    However,   the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  insecticide 
supplies  are  such  that  they  must  not  be  v/asted  on  infertile  gro^jnd  or  by  neglect- 
ing the  garden. 

All  possible  home  food  production  is  not  only  a  patriotic  duty  but  a 

necessary"  ins-J.raJice  th^at  national  health  v/ill  be  kept  up  to  par  for  the  arduous 

war  tasks  farm  and  city  folks  alike  must  perform, 
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Farmers  Killing  First  Cattle  GrulDs 

Farmers  in  County  are  killing  cattle  grulDs  now  iDeginning 

to  mature  in  the  backs  of  their  cattle.     The  gruts  cajne  from  the  egc-s  of  the  heel 
flv  that  runs  the  cattle  so  much  in  the  spring  or  early  suLi:ier. 

According  to  there  will  he  additional  gruhs  coming  up  to 

the  hacks  of  cattle  for  the  next  2  m.onths  or  longer,  hut  the  first  treatement  must 
he  made  immediately  in  order  not  to  let  any  of  the  pests  escape  and  produce  another 
crop  next  year. 

The  farmers  in   ^County  have  learned  that  the  2  or  3  cents  it  costs 

to  treat  an  animal  for  cattle  gruhs  returns  huge  profits. 

Buyers  for  meat  packers  examine  carefully  every  let  of  cattle  hefore  huying 
them.  If  five  or  more  gruhs  per  head  are  present  the  cattle  are  classed  as  gruhhy 
and  devalued  from  25  to  50  cents  per  hundredweight,  depending  on  the  numher  of  gruhs 
per  head.    Very  gruhhy  cattle  are  devalued  even  more  or  the  ouyers  refuse  to  huy 
them. 

The  dairy  farmer    who  allows  cattle  gruhs  to  feed  in  nis  herd  pays  with  nilk 
a.s  well  as  flesh.    Tests  have  shown  that  gruh-free  cows  produce  from  5  to  25  percent 
more  milk  than  do  gruhhy  cows. 

Reports  of  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  cattle  gruh  say  it  is  the  gruh  that  makes  cattle  poor.    The  gruh  takes 
a  terrific  toll  in  heef ,  milk,  and  leather,  all  of  which  are  i^ighly  essential  in 
our  war  effort. 
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Southern  States  Control  Brucellosis 


Infection  of  cattle  "by  "brucellosis,  or  Bang's  disease,  is  s'ho-vn  to  "be  less 
than  2  percent  in  nearly  half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  the  infect- 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  general,   cattle  in  the  Southern  States  ns.ve  less  infection  than  those  in 
Central  and  Northern  areas.     The  entire  State  of  IsTorth  Carolina,  is  in  the  so-called 
modified  accredited  area,   signifying  practical  freedom  from  this  disease,  as  shown 

"by  official  testing  of  breeding  and  dair]^  cattle.     On  ]}Tovemoer  1,  1942  560 

counties  in  24  States  had  qualified  as  r^odified  accredited  areas.  The  disease  is 
"being  controlled  through  a  campaign  involving  testing  and  supervision  of  herds  "by 
State  and  Federal  veterinary  inspectors  in  cooperation  v/ith  livestock  owners. 

Control  of  "brucellosis  is  an  effective  means  of  reducing  losses  that  formerly 
interfered  with  ma3:imum  meat  and  milk  production,  largely  "by  curtailing  the  calf 
crop , 


ion  exceeds  10  percent  in  only  one-sixteenth  of  t'he  counties, 


says. 
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ISLEASE :     Inue  .ii  a  t  e 

U.  S.  SIA.inHKDS  rOR  TOMATO  PLAJITS 


U,  S.   staidards  for  tomato  slants  to  'orovide  -oroducers  and  outers 
with  definite  qmlit;r  measurements  have   been  set  u-o  "by  the  U.  S.  De-oartnient 

of  Agric'ilture ,    sa^'-s.     Standards  have  "been  issued  for 

Liost  fam  "products,   out  it  is  the  first  tir^e  tha,t  t'ley  have  Deen  forriulated 
for  plants  for  transTDlantin^^;, 

.  Tlie  sta^ida^rds ,  v/hich  hecame  effective  DecemlDer  10,  estahlished  only  one 
grade,  U.  S,  iTo.  1,  which  can  he  used  as  a  "basis  for  "buyin;;;;  and  selling;  these 
■olants,  ~)articulD.rly  in  coi-inercial  transactions  between  southern  prolucfrs 
and  northern  "buyers.     Tlie  wide  varia.tion  in  the  quality  of  tomato  plants 
shiD'oed  in  the  -oast  res'ulted  in  the  deiiand  for  such  a  ,^r;.)-de.    Plants  that 
are  not  ITo.  1  may  grnde  aoove  or  "be lor;, 

G-rowers  of  canr.in^  torna-uoes  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Northern 
States  obtain  riost  of  their  ^::>lants  from  j^^roivers  in  Southern  States  v,'here 
the  r)la.nts  c:ui  "be  :_irov7n  in  the  field,     Georgia,   the  -orinci-oal  "o reducing 
State,  clone  raised  uore  than  700  million  plants  last  year. 

Tlie  standards  were  formulated  hy  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration after  2  years  of  st.ud,y,  ajid  have  he  en  auu  roved  "by  industry 
reriresentati ves.     CoDies  of  the  stnaidards  may  he  obtained  from  the  J'ruit 
and  Vegetable  Branch,  Alv^A,  Department  of  Agriculture,  TZashington ,  D,  C. 
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EEL?:ASS  :     I  nip.e  di  ate 


^AYS  TO  PEEVSNT  EOYIM  CCCCIDIOSIS 

livestock  grotvers  can  help  prevent  "bovine  coccidiosis  and 


save  Tianv  calves  "by  practicing  segregation  and  cleanliness,   ^says. 

Bovine  coccidiosis,   or  red  diarrhea,   is  an  infectious  intestinal  disease 
causing  severely  infected  animals  to  oe  vieak,   eat  poorly,  and  'become  thin.  Many 
infected  animals    die,     Coccidiosis  s^rmptorns,  especially  the  va„rious  evidences 
of  diarrhea.,  are  commonly  mistaken  ty  dairymen  for  those  of  white  scours,  a 
'oacterial  malady  of  early  calfhood.     In  reality  when  diarrhea,  is  encountered  in 

calves  1  to  3  months  old,  coccidiosis  is  the  L.ost  procahle  cause. 

Specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  made  definite 

recommendations  for  segregation  and  cleanliness  to  help  control  coccidiosis,  at 

a  time  w'hen  every  calf  means  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  America's  Food-for- 

Freedom  production  program. 

The  re  commendat i  ons : 

(1)  Individual  isolation.     Keeping  young  calves  in  individual  hox  stalls 
is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  coccidiosis.    Manure  and  containina.ted  "bedding  should 
"be  removed  daily.    After  6  weeks  in  isolation  calves  may  "be  permitted  to  run  of 

a  la.rge  feed  lot  with  ot'xier  calves  of  approximately  fhe  same  age. 

(2)  Segregation  "by  a.ge  groups.  When  isolation  and  daily  cleaning  ^  re  not 
practiced,   segregation  into  three  groups  can  "be  employed  in  the  following  manner: 
G-roup  1,   calves  up  to  3  weeks  old.  Calves  this  age  rarely  discharge  infection, 
fherefore  the  pen  is  automatically  kept  free  of  large  numhers  of  coccidia,  G-roup 
2,   calves  3  to  6  we^ks  old.  Mild  infections  will  likely  develop  in  this  group  "but 
ordinarily  cause  the  calves  little  inconvenience.  Group  3,  calves  5  weeks  to  3 
raontxhs  old.     This  groLip  is  provided  with  plenty  of  space,   including  preferably 
'ooth  a  pasture  and  a  feeding  harn.  These  calves,  unliaiirpered  hy  early  heavy  infect- 
ions, are  ahle  to  withstand  m.ild  infections  ordinarily  experienced  at  this  age. 
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Pi-oblens  in  the  c^re  piid  repair  of  f  f- irrplements  are  'bringing  a 
stron^s:  ,?nd  persistent  dernand  for  inf on^iation,  pratic^ilarl^  aoout  vio-rers  and^ 
l:.inders  for  use  in  the  winter  season,  and  U.  S.  Department  of  AB2-''icnlt-j.re 
enrs:ineers  are  trying  to  neet  it  as  effectively  as  possiDle. 

As  one  :no\^e  in  this  direction,  technicians  of  tne  Bureau  of  Agricultur- 
?1  CherAstry  snd  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  AdJiiini  strati  on,  have 
revised  tne  Tenners'  Bulletin  :-'':o.l754  on  Care  and  Eepair  of  Hoivers  and 
Binders,     The  new  Dulletin    gives  in  detail  methods  of  rsse:ncly  and  alinement 
of  parts  as  ^^ell  ss  instructions  on  repair.    An  inportant  feature  is  the 
detailed  directions  for  finding  gnd  correcting  trouhle  ^vith  the  "i^inding 
jnechrnism  of  "binders. 

The  engineers  einpnasize  thrt  this  bulletin  should  he  of  greater  value 
this  year  than  ever  hefore,  as  thous.-nds  of  farr.-ers  are  now  keeping  in  ser- 
vice Lio-'ers  and  hinders  that  in  tine  of  peace  ^^ould  have  heen  discarded 
for  nev  ir.rchines.     Thej'  pIso  ei'Tohasise  that  repair  parts  should  he  :)rdered 


A  free  copy  rmy  oe  obtained  hy  ^^riting  the  U.  S.  Dep-rtnent  of 
Agriculture,  "wpshington,  D.  G« 
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5^i^Ei.lHlRS  OPHiniTG  SHiCOiTjj  FHOilT  OIT  C/Ti'LE  GRUES 


The  farmers  in 


Count"  ar 


e  Q-^ening  a  second  front  to 


exterinmate  the  cattle  grulDs. 

T.-ie:,-"         treating  their  cattle  for  .he  second  time  this  season  to  -vill 
grubs  that  have  reached  tne  haciis  of  cattle  since  they  v?ere  treated  the 
first  tir.e  a  mcnth  ago. 


in  the  extreme  South  and  Southvrest,   somovrhcLt  later  in  the  Horth.  '-^-reat- 
ment  should  not  05  delated,   occause  the  grubs  are  more  ahuiidant  no'n  in 
the  bcicics  01  cttzle  than  at  any  other  time  d'Xring  the  grub  season. 

Some  of  the  grubs  mature  in  55  days  after  they  reach  the  bacl^  of  the 
animal,     '-i-her ;:f or e,  cattle  are  trea.ted  every  30  days  so  that  none  of  the 
grubs  can  mature  and  leave  the  animal  between  treatments.  Grub 
eradif ication  depends  on  prompt  treatment  of  cattle  at  rsgu-lar  intervals 
as  long  as  grubs  are  present. 

In   _County,  farmers  are  holding  closely  to  the  scheduled 

time  for  treating  so  grubs  Y/ill  not  mature  and  be  alleged  to  start  another 

crop  of  grubs  next  year.     4-H  Club  memoers  and  future  farmers  aj7e  ta-iixig 

an  important  part  in  tne  grub  control  program.     Some  of  them  have  been 

trained  £^:-d  now  can  shor?  their  neighbors  how  to  tr-:a.t  cattle. 

^V3ry  ;_Tub  .lilled  tnis  sea.son  means  fe'?er  heel  flies  next  spring. 
These  bo^'s,  helping  Uncle  Sam  on  the  hom.e  front  in  fighting  the  cattle 
grub,  realize  tha.t  U.  S.  solaiers,   sailors,   end  marines,  fighting  on  tne 
battle  front,  urgently  nc:ed  more  be3f,  "ill^,  acid  leather.     '^-■very  effort  is 
being  made  to  help  control  the  cattle  grub  which  caus-s  severe  loss=es  in 
livestoc-L  yearly 


Accordin-i:  to 


the  second  treatment  is  due  at  this  time 
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EEIEASS:  Immediate 


SULFUR  DISIIOECTS 
S13ETP0IAT0  STOEAO) 


Sulfur  is  recommended  as  a  pulDstitute  for  formalin,  potassium  pemanganate, 
and  copper  for  the  disinfection  of  sweetpotato  storage  houses,    sajrs, 

Ihe  three  chemicals  pro"ba"bly  will  Toe  difficult  to  obtain  until  after  the 
war  "becaase  of  their  scarcit2;'  and  cost.     Sulfur,  however,  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Pinelv  ground  siilfur  or  flowers  of  sulfur  should  he  humed  for  aoout  24 
hours  in  the  storage  house  at  the  rate  of  3/4  to  1  pound  to  1,000  ciahic  feet  of 
space  with  doors  and  windovv's  ti^tly  closed.     Sulfur  can  "be  "bumed  in  any  metal 
container  away  from  the  floor  so  as  to  avoid  drJiger  of  setting  fire  to  the  "build- 
ing or  its  contents.    Lightly  spraying  the  inside  of  the  house  with  water  a  dajr  or 

two  "before  the  "burning  of  sulfur  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment,  

points  out, 

A  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfection  of  the  storage  house,  to  free  it  from 
the  numorous  storage-rot  germs  left  over  from  last  year's  crop,  is  the  first  step 
in  successfully  keeping  sv/eetDotatoes  over  vanter. 

Being  careful  not  to  "braise  or  injure  the  potatoes  in  any  wo.y  du.ring  dig- 
ging o.nd  liandling  reduces  the  dangers  of  rot.  If  potatoes  v;ere  handled  more  like 
apples  or.  eggs  the  storage  rot  would  "be  less, 

For  "best  results  during  the  first  2  v/eeks  of  storage  the  temperature  of 
the  house  is  held  at  80  to  85  degrees  1,  aiid  the  ventilators  kept  open.    After  that 
time  the  temperature  is  lowered  gradually  to  a"bout  50  to  55  degrees  F»  and  held 
there,-    Tlie  ventilators  may  he  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  condensation  of  moisture  on 
v:alls  or  ceiling. 
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